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T last I have 
A found one 
artist who 
was born with a 
golden spoon in his 
mouth. That artist 
is no less a man than 
Friedrich August 
von Kaulbach, 
“Excellenz,” ex- 
director of the Mu- 
nich Royal Acad- 
emy, and painter-in- 
ordinary to princes, 
princesses, and em- 
perors. His name 
for years has been a 
household word in 
his own land. It has 
been worn, and worn 
with honor, by three 


OREMOST 
among modern 
portraitists in Ger- 
many, von Kaul- 
bach is most widely 
known as a painter 
of living kings, 
queens, and princes 
of the blood. He en- 
joys the personal 
friendship of many 
rulers and poten- 
tates, and is_ the 
first of present-day 
delineators of the 
features of royalty. 
But that he can 
with equal skill 
depict the forms and 
faces of less exalted 


other artists. First, 
by Friedrich 
August’s grand- 


uncle, that Wilhelm 
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dyck style—is of the 
same color as the 
hair. At sixty-one, 
this artist looks 


‘ much younger, a 


von Kaulbach who 
invented the huge “Destruction of Jeru- 
salem,” and who painted the late King 
Ludwig. Next, by Friedrich, the father of 
Friedrich August. And next by the late 
Hermann, to whose graceful fancy one of 
the great Munich art museums is indebted 
for the work called “Immortality.” 

if Imay stoop to slang, Friedrich August 
“looks his part.” He is handsome, strong, 
and courtly in appearance. . He has shapely 
features. His fine forehead, broad and high, 
is crowned with straight dark hair, just 
tinged with gray; his eyes and up-tilted 
eyebrows, like the lines about his mouth, 
hint slightly at irony. The mouth itse!?f is 
firm and partly hidden by a mustache, 
which, like the beard—trimmed to a point, 
though not so much as to suggest the Van- 


man who may paint many striking works 
before he joins his forefathers. His com- 
plexion and his air are almost Spanish. 
They remind one of Carolus Duran. 

The Kaulbach residence, in the Kaulbach- 
strasse, is one of the chief points of interest 
in the Bavarian capital. It was not there, 


- though, but in his summer home at Ohl- 


stadt, on the way to Oberammergau, that I 
had the pleasure of first meeting Friedrich 
August. An hour or so by rail from Mu- 
nich, at Murnau, on the foothills of the 
Bavarian Alps, I found him waiting for me. 
Ten minutes later, a luxurious motor-car 
whirled us to the entrance of his country 
seat, a picturesque and gabled house, built 
in the South German style, largely of wood, 
and enclosed in a large garden, beyond which 
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personages is  pic- 
tovially proved in 
the following pages. 
By the courtesy of 
the Messrs. Franz 
Hanfstaengl, the 
paintings shown with 
the subjoined text 
have been reproduced 
from their specially 
made photo-facsimi- 
les, which with 
numerous others 
have been pub- 
lished in a highly 
sumptuous folio 
volume on the life 
and works of Fried- 
rich August von 
Keulbach. 


ments of his dwell- 
ing-rooms. I saw 
scores of them on 
the walls of the 
plain, whitewashed 
dining-room in 
which I lunched 
with him; in his sit- 
ting-room, and in his 
entrance hall. On 
the first floor of the 
house is Kaulbach’s 
studio; an unpreten- 
tious one, compared 
with his big Munich 
atelier, and. unequal 
to his needs, it seems, 
even in the summer. 
It will soon be en- 
larged. From the 
‘wide window of this 
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rose lofty moun- 
tains, green and 
gray. Friedrich 
August introduced 


— 
studio one sees the 
PRINCE ALBRECHT OF BAVARIA little village church, 
rising from a clump 
BY FRANZ N. ¥. of trees. The scent 


me to his wife, a 
‘vivacious Danish lady, who spoke English 
almost without an accent, and to his three 
little daughters; showed me the al fresco 
bath which had been made for them, his 
bowling pavilion and his rose garden. Roses 
are, next to art, his great delight. At Ohl- 
stadt he has acres of them, over which he 
watches with the solicitude of a father, 
noting the birth of each new bud and mourn- 
ing each blossom when it droops at last and 
es. 

Sport, as he told me, is another of his pas- 
sions. Insummer he does very little painting. 
He spends days in rambling through the 
hills, and from the “Heimgarten,”’ a moun- 
tain near by, he has shot many a chamois. 
Trophies of his skill, in the shapes of deer 
and chamois horns, are the chief orna- 


of roses comes to 
one on the soft mountain breeze. The 
sound of children’s voices rather adds to 
than disturbs the rustic calm. 

There, for the past thirty years or more, 
summer after summer, the most fashiona- 
ble and successful of the Bavarian portrait 
painters who have survived Lenbach has 
both worked and played. Care, in its sor- 
did forms, has never troubled him. He has 
been courted, petted, praised. And he is 
rich. Had he been poorer in his early 
days, like Stuck, his friend, and like 
most other men who have reigned in art, 
would he have been happier, more am- 
bitious, more successful than he is to-day? 
Stuck once assured me that he wished he 
had been richer in his own hard youth. 
Kaulbach seemed doubtful when I talked 
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THE PAINTER’S 
PORTRAITS OF HIM- 
SELF AND WIFE 


F. A. VON KAUL- 
BACH AND FRAU 
VON KAULBACH 


with him of 
misery as a 
spur to youth- 
ful artists. 

“It all de- 
pends on cir- 
cumstance and 
character,” 


poverty.” 


said 
he. “I know of 
men who have 
worked just as well 
in wealth as some in 


grated to Han- 
over, where he 
was educated. 
His father was 
his first and 
most helpful 
master. With 


him to guide his 

steps, he grew and 
thrived in an en- 
vironment which to a 
large extent was in- 
fluenced in turn by the 


Kaulbach is a Muenchener. examples of Piloty and Ma- 
Four years after his birth, how- kart. Both those once-honored 
ever, his father and mother mi-) aus", artists had done much, in their 
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own ways, to revive that love of color which 
was the glory of the Italians. 
of the Italians Titian and re Angelo 
(with Rubens and Velasquez) Kaul- 

most reverently Ao 
when he harks back to the old /7 z@ 
masters. At eighteen he was 
given the: opportunity of 


bach speaks 


completing his art 
trainng where he 
chose. His inborn and 
inherited romanticism 
led him to Nuremburg. 
There for a time he was 
a pupil of von Kreling 
and Karl Raupp. Then 
he returned to Han- 
over, only, however, 
to leave it again for 
Dresden and Munich, 
which from that mo- 
ment he has made 


The director of the 
Munich Academy 
was his grand- 

uncle. But Fried- Vf 


his headquarters. 


rich August never cared 
much for that master, 


or for the art he typified. 


‘“‘Painters like 
William von Kaulbach 
and others—among 


them Cornelius,” said Kaulbach to me at 
Ohlstadt, “paid little. attention to color. 
Their works would have had vastly greater 
value if they had kept to black and white.” 


A Painter of Princes 


And it is 


A trip to Venice, where he became en- 
amoured of Tintoretto, deepened his dislike 
for the cold, academic style of painting; and, 
soon after, he became an ardent 
lover of the German Renaissance 
school, then 
back into favor for a few brief 
years by Lorenz 


being brought 


Gedon. 
Italy and Holland had 
much more to do with 
the unfolding of his art, 
though, than the Ger- 
man Renaissance, of 
which he soon grew 
tired. His German 
feeling found expres- 
sion in a certain senti- 
ment, bordering, it 
must be admitted, 
upon sentimentality. A 
good example of his 
efforts at this stage 
of his career is his 
‘*Lute-player,’’ 
which now hangs in 
Vienna. Of the 
serious works 


H. M. THE GERMAN EMPRESS, AUGUSTA 
VICTORIA AND PRINCESS VICTORIA LUISE 
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which he produced in 
his first period the 
most noteworthy is his 
‘“*May Day” (painted 
in 1879), now in the 
Royal Dresden Gal- 


lery. German sentiment and Italian color 

are both illustrated in this picture, which 

by many is still held in high esteem. 
About this time Friedrich August became 
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a pillar of the hilarious Allotria Club and a 
contributor to its official “ Kneipzeitung.” 
Paris, where he spent part of the winter of 
1883, made little impression on Kaulbach. 
He admired Manet, in a way, and saw good 
in many other Gallic painters. But, “in 
spite of all temptations,” he 
remained as he was born, 
thoroughly German. 
He had already 
tried his hand 


at various styles; 
at genre, land- 
scape, and por- 
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they see, even in Northern nature. Like 
Stiick, he looks on Matisse and his imitators 
as poor jokes, and thinks it foolish to admire 
mere “‘freaks”’ of art. 

“There is nothing new in all the recent 
movements,” said Friedrich August, as we 
talked about the moderns. 
“Long before the Im- 
pressionists, the great 
masters had ob- 
served and 


studied nature. 
Velasquez was 


trait painting. 
Landscape has al- 
ways attracted him. 


MISS GERALDINE FARRAR 
THE AMERICAN PRIMA DONNA 


one of them.” 
Then, looking 

at the mountains in 

the distance, he went 
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But hesees landscape 


L, ¥. 


on: 


differently from the 


“T can see violet, 


French and younger 


blue, and red tones 


English artists. 

“T love nature, and I love to live near 
nature,” he explained to me. “It interests 
me to observe her moods, to analyze sun- 
light, to paint fields and flowers and skies, as 
many Frenchmen do, sincerely and accu- 
rately. But it takes more than all these 
things to create pictures, which are not mere 
studies.” 

Nor does Kaulbach see the vivid blues 
and violets, the bright reds and greens and 
purples, which the Impressionists declare 


in those hills. But 
they are only tones, not the crude, noisy 
hues the Impressionists would say they are. 
When a young artist tells you that he sees 
raw reds and violets in a landscape, tell 
him in reply that he sees them only 
because some one has assured him they are 
there.” 

His own landscapes would, by most, be 
called old-fashioned. Certainly they are 
conventionalized. They lack the vibrant, 
open-air sincerity of Monet, in his younger 
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style. Yet, in their Gernian way, they are 
good “ pictures.” 

But Friedrich August Kaulbach’s claims 
to notice do not rest on his achievements in 
the landscape field. 


“In painting portraits,” said Kaulbach, 
“T endeavor to bring out the sitter’s charac- 
ter. And, to do this, it is necessary to 
have seen much of the sitter.” 

He has made 


In modern art he 
has won fame chief- 
ly as a portrait 
painter. Not even 
Lenbach (his great 
rival) has painted 
more celebrities. 
And the celebrities 
of which I speak © 
have, in a score of 
instances, been roy- 
al. In Germany 
and in his own day 
he has filled a place 
comparable with 
that occupied in 
other times by Van- 
dyck in England, 
and by the inimit- 
able Titian in Italy. 
Not that I would 
for a moment hint 
that he is of the 
same rank as 
those two mas- 
ters. Iam not sure, 
quite sure, that he 
has more than tal- 
ent of a rare and 
lofty kind. He has 
attracted attention 
largely because of 
the importance of 
the people whom 
he has painted. 
Among them are 
the Emperor and 
Empress of Russia, 
the German Em- 
peror and Empress, 


portraits of the 
“official” kind, 
which will prob- 
ably be forgotten. 
He has made 
others, of a more 
impressive quality, 
which are human 
documents. On 
none of all the roy- 
alties with whom 
he has been asso- 
ciated, in the con- 
finement of the 
Court and in the 
freedom of his own 
mountains, has he 
bestowed more 
time and art than 
on the Prince Re- 
gent. He has been 
the guest of that 
fine, sturdy, prince- 
ly veteran at the 
Royal Palace in the 
Bavarian capital. 
He has gone hunt- 
ing with him. His 
portrait of the 
Prince Regent was 
one of the most 
prominent pictures 
in the last Munich 
Jahresausstellung. 

“ Arare and very 
admirable gentle- 
man I have always 
found him,” said 
he. ‘‘The more ore 
sees of him, the 


the Princess Bea- 


H. M. 


trice of Saxe- 
Coburg, the Prince 
Regent Luitpold, 
and the young 
Princes Luitpold 


ALEXANDRA, 
EMPRESS OF RUSSIA 
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more one loves 
him. <A good shot 
and a sportsman, 
every inch of him, 
for all his years. 
During one season, 


and Albrecht of 


not so long ago, he 


Bavaria. Circum- 
stances have been kind to him. They have 
thrown him into companionship with many 
distinguished models. With some of them, 
as with the Prince Regent Luitpold, it has 
been his privilege to be intimate. 


bagged over forty 
head of game.” 

For the late King Ludwig, the patron of 
Wagner and the builder of those palaces over 
which the Bavarians rave, he has only a 
scant admiration. He is vastly more inter- 
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ested in the Emperor of Russia, whose por- 
trait he painted on.the occasion of a visit 
which that ruler paid to Darmstadt. 

“At that time,” said the painter, ‘His 
Majesty seemed to me to enjoy 
perfect health. He talked 
much with me, though 
chiefly about sport. 
And he assured me - 
that, although he 
had killed big 
game in Egypt, 
nothing in his 
sporting ad- 
ventures had 


is nothing if not c:itical, worried him greatly 
at the Castle o1 Wilhelmshéhe, while he 
was making a few hurried pastel sketches 
for his picture. With the confidence of an 
amateur, and an Imperial amateur 
(probably the most dog- 
matical variety of the 
genus), he objected to © 
this, and he insisted 
on that, till the 
poor artist—who 
was not used to 
dictation, even 
from monarchs 
—lost all heart 


given him as 
much excite- 
ment as cha- 


PRINCESS RUPPRECHT 
OF : 
BAVARIA 
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in his work. 
The portrait 
which resulted 


mois-hunting.” 


from his un- 


Kaulbach 
has much to tell of his experience with that 
“incalculable” War-Lord, the Emperor 
Wilhelm, whose portrait he painted (in the 
uniform of an admiral) for the Wallraf- 
Richartz Museum at Cologne. The experi- 
ence was not wholly pleasant. Sometimes 
it was unpleasant. The Emperor, who 


willing collab- 
oration with the Emperor was of the “official” 
kind; stilted in conception, and conven- 
tional as to composition. The “ War-Lord” 
liked it very well, however, and commis- 
sioned the painter to make a portrait of the 
Empress and the Princess Victoria Luise, 
which is now in his possession. And here 
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again Kaulbach was hampered by Imperial 
orders. He had just posed his models, as he 
wished to have them posed, and had begun 
to sketch, when the Emperor insisted on his 
making important changes in the 
This time Kaul- 
bach protested. The Emperor, 


composition. 


however, proved unshakable. 
“You see things with an 
artist’s eye,” said he, after 
hearing the paint- 
er’s arguments. 
see them with a 
husband’s.”’ 


w 


There was no 
help forit. In this 
case, though, the 
portrait was suc- 
cessful. It expressed the 
womanly and queenly sides 
of the empress with unusual 
eloquence. 

Royalties were not the 
only models who now went 
to Friedrich August. He 
painted artists, women of 
fashion, little children. 
grew. 


And his fame still 
Among the most striking of the 
portraits which he completed was one of 
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Mme. Munkacszy, whose hot temperament 
and rude, overbearing will are plainly re- 
flected in the picture. Two other most effec- 
tive works were his portraits of Guerrero. 
One showed that dancer seated, in 
a gypsy costume; the second 
showed her just about to 
dance, with her castanets in 

her hands. More charming 
was his portrait of Cléo de 
Mérode, long the 
favorite of the late 
King Leopold. 
Later he added to 
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his artistic gallery 
two portraits of 
Geraldine Farrar, 
painted before the 
American singer had grown 
popular, and greatly ideal- 
ized. Kaulbach, I may ob- 
serve in passing, has an un- 
bounded admiration for Miss 
Farrar, which many have 
since come to share with him. 
Not the least noteworthy of 
his works are various portraits of himself and 
of his present wife, whose attractive and well- 
favored face appears in many of his studies. 


GUERRERO 
NOTED SPANISH DANCER 
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Frau von Kaulbach is extremely musical. 
And, while he himself not an adept in the 
divine art, Kaulbach loves music. He 
finds a close relationship, as Hébert and per- 
haps also Henner did, and as Richard 
Strauss and Debussy most unques- 
tionably do, between music-tones 
and tones in color. To this, 
no doubt, may be in part 
attributed what might 
be called the lyrical 
quality which is so 
manifest in some of 
his pictures. The 
quality is languorous 
to a fault; ultra- 
romantic, and too 
sentimental to be 
sincere. Kaulbach is 
not a realist. 

But in his studies of ‘ 
children (and above all of 
his own delightful children) 


the English portraitists. Reynolds and 
Gainsborough of the older masters, Millais 
and Herkomer, and that half-Englishman, 
the American-born Sargent, have attracted 
his attention and suppiied him with 
hints for the graceful pictures of fair 
women which have helped to win 
him favor. All women like 
his portraits. For, while 
he may not absolutely 
flatter, he is fond of 
idealizing his feminine 
models. His women 

all seem dainty and 

distinguished. He 

does not change 

them, as Boldini 
does, into adven- 
turesses. The habit 
of Court life has set its 
seal both on himself and 
on his way of painting. 
He is conveniently blind to 


he is quite candid. He seems 
to be in sympathy with 
youth, to love its grace, its | 


PRINCESS MARIE OF RUSSIA 
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ugliness. It is the beautiful 
alone he cares to see. 
Could it be otherwise? Of 


charm, its innocence. He 
paints the very young with 
infinite tenderness, probing the depths of 
each pure baby soul, and putting his own 
poetry into each picture. His portraits of 
the Imperial Russian children and of the 
Bavarian princes, Albrecht and Luitpold, 
are as artistic in their beauty and sincerity 
as many works by Gainsborough and Rey- 
nolds. The love of youth has kept the 
painter young. 

And, though he did not tell me so at Ohl- 
stadt, Kaulbach has undoubtedly been in- 
fluenced in his later years by the example of 


all the harsher, coarser sides 
of life, Kaulbach has seen 
little. From his childhood he has been 
lapped in luxury. He has been fortunate 
enough to stand near kings and queens, 
and emperors and empresses. He has 
breathed the air of courts. He has hunted 
with princes. When now and then, he has 
limned less lofty folk than his usual models, 
he has still painted queens of art and kings 
of industry. One of his most successful 
works is his portrait of William Rockefeller, 
which he completed a few years ago at 
Ohlstadt. : 
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The -Sleeper- 


CHARLES G. D. 


in- the -Snow 


ROBERTS 


Author of ‘‘ Kings in Exile,”’ ‘“ Heart of the Ancient Woods,” etc. 


EDITOR’S NOTE.—Here is a story for mother, father, daughter, and son—one of the 
best all-around stories ever printed in this magazine. 


ITH ajar andagrum- 

ble and a wheezy 

grunt, the ram- 

shackle train came to a stop at 

the bleak backwoods station 

of Tin Kettle, heaped about 
with snowdrifts. 

There was no passenger for 
Tin Kettle except Melissa 
Eliot. A slim, fair-haired, violet-eyed girl, 
with a dark-blue tam-o’-shanter on her head, 
her decided little chin buried in a long-furred, 
gray-lynx boa, and both hands full of bags 
and bundles, she hesitated at the icy steps till 
two young men who had been eagerly looking 
for her at the other end of the car rushed for- 
ward and helped her alight. Each had tried 
to get ahead of the other and to monopolize 
the privilege, but Melissa had managed so 
tactfully that each got just one of her elbows 
tosupport, and at the same time his fair share 
of her impedimenta to keep him out of mis- 
chief. The brakeman tumbled her brown 
trunk out onto the platform with an im- 
partial bang. The conductor called “all 
aboard” although there was plainly no one 
but himself to heed his injunction. And 
slowly, with grinding of wheels and mighty 
belching of black smoke (for it was a stiff 
up-grade at Tin Kettle) the dingy train 
drew out. The station—and the station- 
master—seemed to stare after it wistfully. 


For there was only one train 
a day, each way, at Tin Kettle; 
and there was nothing to be 
seen from the station but 
straight, charred trunks ris- 
ing here and there through 
the snow, and behind these a 
ragged fringe of fir forest, and 
the narrow line of shiny metals 
leading away through the wilderness to the 
far-off busy world. The village of Tin Kettle, 
a raw little saw-mill settlement, lay nearly a 
mile away from the station, down in the river 
valley, hidden behind that ragged fir forest. 

Although there was only one passenger, 
there were two conveyances drawn up be- 
side the station platform. Walter Bird had 
brought his glossy bay mare, smartly har- 
nessed to a light, rakish sleigh. Jimmy 
Wright, on the other hand, had brought one 
of his big gray tram horses, harnessed be- 
tween the shafts of a sturdy “pung,” the low 
and serviceable box sleigh of the country- 
side. “Both young men had been attending 
every down train for the past week, knowing 
that Melissa would assuredly be coming 
home for Christmas, and neither daring torisk 
yielding the slightest advantage to the other. 

Boyishly proud of the superior smartness 
of his equipage, Walter, holding his share of 
bundles on high asa trophy, essayed to draw 
Melissa straight to his sleigh. 
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“Come on and see my new cutter, Me- 
lissy!” he urged with naive diplomacy. 
“T’ve had it a whole month, an’ I ain’t had 
nary a girl out ridin’ in it yet. I’ve been 
keepin’ it fresh for you!” 

Jimmy Wright’s keen and deep-set gray 
eyes, under their level brows, had brightened 
triumphantly at sight of the substantial 
brown trunk, standing in majestic solitude 
on the platform. He had felt a sick mistrust 
at the fascinations of the dashing little 
sleigh. But his practical eye had noted at 


_ once that the sleigh was too small to carry 


the trunk. Relinquishing Melissa’s arm 
without a protest, he strode over to the 
trunk, and swung it as lightly as if it had 
been a bandbox into his pung. He had a 
shrewed suspicion that a lady and her lug- 
gage are not easily parted. 

“T thought as how you’d be having a 
trunk with you, Melissy,” said he, quietly, 
“so I brought along the pung, ’stead o’ the 
old sleigh. I hope you won’t mind ridin’ in 
a pung, now you’ve been so long in Fred- 
ericton.” 

Melissa looked hesitatingly from one ex- 
pectant face to the other. Her frank blue 
eyes showed nothing but friendliness and a 
certain girlish content in the flattering 
situation. 

“Tt was just dear of you both to come for 
me!” she exclaimed, presently, “and I do 
wish I could ride with both at once. Now, 
if only I’d been brought up in a circus, per- 
haps I could manage it.” She laughed 
softly, and clasped her small, white-mittened 
hands in mock despair. 

“Jim’s got your trunk!” urged Bird. 
“He’s got his share. You come along with 
me!” 

Jim Wright’s jaw thrust itself forward 
obstinately at this suggestion, but being a 
man of slow speech he had no retort ready. 
The very intensity of his desire to seize, and 
enfold, and carry off this slim, tantalizing 
figure before him, made him even more si- 
lent than usual. His silence served him 
better than speech, however, for it made 
Melissa, for an instant, his ally. 

“Oh, Walter,” she protested, “if you 
think that’s a fair division, I’m sure Jim will 
give you the trunk and take me. Who 
would have thought that an old brown trunk, 
no matter what there might be in it, would 
ever be considered a fair exchange for me!” 

Bird looked crestfallen; and to add to his 
chagrin Jimmy found words to say just the 
right thing, the thing he ought to have said: 
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“But it ain’t a trunk, Melissy,” said he. 
“It’s your trunk. An’ there’s just all the © 
difference in the world.” 

Melissa gave him a gay glanceof approval. 
But in the next instant her heart melted at 
the dejection in Walter’s usually buoyant 
and self-confident face. 

“There’s just one way to manage it,” she 
said, decidedly. “And if either one of you 
does not agree to it, then I will go with the 
other one. If you are both willing, I will 
drive halfway with one, and halfway 
with the other. And I’ll go first with you, 
Walter!” she added hastily, seeing that 
Bird, who was a little spoiled, looked as 
though he were going to raise an objection. 
‘Without realizing it herself, she had an 
underlying confidence in Jim Wright’s level- 
headedness, and so, womanlike, was not 
inapt to put him to the severer tests. 

“That's fair, Melissy! You always did 
like playing fair!” agreed Jim, heartily. 
“T’ll follow on as far as the corner of Boyle’s 
Road, and then you’ll come in the pung with 
me. Boyle’s Road’s just halfway between 
the station an’ the post-office.” 

Bird was already tucking Melissa’s feet 
under the robes of his well-provided sleigh. 

“The bay mare’s a leetle mite hard in the 
mouth, now an’ then,” he remarked over his 
Shoulder. “‘When she knows she’s goin’ 
home, it ain’t goin’ to be easy to stop her at 
Boyle’s Road, Jimmy.” . 

Melissa’s white young forehead con- 
tracted almost imperceptibly. Jim Wright 
had spoken truly when he said that she 
always played fair. 

“T’ll change at Boyle’s Road, Jim,” said 
she, decisively. And Bird felt that she 
would do it whether the bay mare stopped 
or not. He yielded the point discreetly. 

“Oh, I can hold her all right,” he ex- 
claimed, reassuringly, ‘‘no matter how she’s 
feeling her oats. I just said that to try an’ 
git a rise out of Jimmy.” 

“Of course, Walter, I knew that,” agreed 
Melissa, in a voice that made Walter tell 
himself that she was the only girl who really 
understood him. Triumphantly he lifted 
the reins; and the bay mare started off at a 
pace which seemed to justify what he had 
said of her. Then he remembered how 
short a distance it was to Boyle’s Road, and 
abruptly reined her in. The mare, for all 
her mettle, obeyed willingly enough; for the 
going was very heavy. Jim Wright’s big 
gray came jogging close behind. And the 
station master, who had been watching the 
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comedy with a dry grin, waved an impartial 
farewell from the door of his over-heated 
little office. 

At first, Walter was elated at having got 
hold of Melissa first. Then it suddenly 
occurred to him that to his rival would fall 
the honor of driving the prize into the vil- 
lage, while he, following behind with the 
empty sleigh, would look to all the world as 
if he had been given the mitten. His face 
went so blank that Melissa’s kindly heart 
smote her, and she made herself so nice to 
him that Jim’s face, in the pung behind, also 
grew clouded. The situation, indeed, was 
one so difficult that it would have required 
a much more sophisticated girl than Melissa 
to handle it with complete success. Gradu- 
ally her own happy cheer began to feel itself 
beaten down by the conflict of emotions 
about her. She grew conscious that her 
feet were cold, that the sharp frost in the air 
was making her fingers tingle. By the time 
the corner of Boyle’s Road came in sight she 
felt inclined to be angry with both her 
cavaliers. She was the more aggrieved be- 
cause she knew she had done her best to be 
fair to both. Such being the case, she felt 
that they had no right to make her uncom- 
fortable. 

Bird had brought the bay mare down to a 
snail’s pace, but the corner was reached at 
last. 

“Here we are!” said Melissa, a little 
crisply. And Bird obediently, if sulkily, 
reinedin. Instantly, though the drifts were 
deep on either side of the road, Jim forced 
his big horse floundering through them, and 
brought the pung up close alongside the 
sleigh in order that Melissa might be able to 
step straight into it. 

“Better hand over the rest of the traps, 
Walter,” suggested Wright, a little un- 
kindly. 

Bird’s face flushed indignantly, but before 
he could reply Melissa exclaimed: “Of 
course not—unless he wants to. We are 
going right along together!” 

Somewhat comforted. by this prompt in- 
tervention. Bird leaned over from his seat 
to help tuck Melissa into the pung. 

“And where are we goin’ to?’’ he asked. 
“T suppose you'll stop at the hotel, as the 
stage doesn’t go out your way till tomorrow 
night.” 

“No,” said Melissa, “I’m not going to the 
hotel. Please drive me straight to Mr. 
Parker’s, Jim. I always get a rig from him. 
I know all three of his horses, and they know 
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me, and that old red pung of his will stand 
any kind of going. Do you think I’m going 
to stop over a night and a day in Tin Kettle 
when I’m only twenty miles from home— 
and tomorrow Christmas Eve? I’m off for 
County Line just as soon as I’ve had a bite 
to eat. The going will be heavy, and I 
mustn’t lose any time.” 

Jim Wright had been just on the point of 
bidding his horse, “‘Git along, Bill.” But 
as Melissa’s intentions declared themselves 
he lowered the reins and looked at Bird in 
consternation. A glance of understanding 
passed between the two young men, and for 
the moment they became allies. 

“Lands alive!” exclaimed Walter Bird, 
remembering just in time that Melissa dis- 
approved of swearing, and striving to put 
vigor into an expletive which he knew was 
quite unequal to the occasion. “Lands 
alive, Melissy, but you can’t ever be thinkin’ 
of tryin’ to git through to County Line. 
It’s out of the question. You'll have to 
wait for the stage!” 

Walter was tied to his business so that he 
could not possibly get away. And he 
was trembling lest Melissa should decide to 
let Jim go with her. 

“Walter’s right,” declared Jim, emphat- 
ically. “There ain’t been a team through 
from County Line since the last snowfall, 
an’ it’s drifted a lot since then. The stage 
itself is goin’ to have all it can do to get 
through tomorrow. An’ it ain’t no sort of 
a journey for a girl like you to make alone, 
anyways.” 

“Now you're just getting silly, both of 
you!” said Melissa, sharply. “As if I 
hadn’t done it already, hundreds of times.” 
She tossed her fair little head scornfully, 
annoyed at both of them, and feeling that, 
although there was no one else to see or hear, 
it must look very foolish to be sitting there 
with the two teams side by side in the 
snow, arguing her private affairs. “I don’t 
think there’d be any of-this fuss if—if Tilly 
Smithers, for instance; wanted to get 
through to County Line this afternoon, to 
see her daddy, and her mother, and her little 
sick sister.” 

Walter Bird laughed disparagingly. 

“Tilly Smithers!” he exclaimed. “They 
say it’s got to be a new looking glass every 
time she gets her face in front of one.” 

Melissa stared at him coldly for this rude 
speech. 

“Ts that any reason that she shouldn’t be 
helped or taken care of ?” she demanded. 
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“Tilly Smithers is very well able to take 
care of herself,” remarked Jim, dryly. 

“And so am I,” said Melissa, setting her 
small white teeth with decision. “You two 
boys have been awfully dear and thoughtful, 
coming to meet me this way. But you must 
not, either one of you, try to tell me what I 
am or am not going to do. My plans are 
quite decided. Now please drive on, right 
to Mr. Parker’s, Jim. I’m getting frozen, 
sitting here.” 

“Well,” said Jim, “if you’re so set on not 
waiting for the stage, I’ll take you myself, 
Melissy. I reckon my old gray horse’ll pull 
you through snow drifts that not one of 
Parker’s horses could negotiate.” 

“T said I was going alone!”’ retorted Me- 
lissa, the discussion beginning to get some- 
what on her nerves. Then she relented, and 
repented of her incivility. ‘I beg your par- 
don, Jim,” she went on. “I didn’t mean to 
speak so crossly. It’s ever and ever so kind 
of you to offer to come all that long way with 
me. And it would be lovely for me to have 
your company. But I just can’t [et you. 
For one thing, it would look silly to Mother 
and Dad, who know that I have traveled 
that road alone so often, winter and sum- 
mer. They’d think the city had surely 
made another girl of me, or that I had for- 
gotten I was a backwoods’ girl and was put- 
ting on airs. And for another thing—if you 
came out so far with me, they couldn’t let you 
come back. They’d have to make you stay 
over. And it’s Christmas time, Jim!’’ she 
added in a more appealing woite, as if beg- 
ging him not to misunderstand or feel hurt. 
“T’ve been away from them for neariy six 
months. And I want them all to myself— 
don’t you see ?”’ 

Jim’s tanned jaw had been set doggedly 
during Melissa’s speech, but at the closing 
words it softened. His big frame held a 
heart that was sensitive and quick to com- 
prehend. And he understood her desire 
better because he knew how he hungered to 
have her all to himself. He yielded the 
point promptly, but with a certain reserva- 
tion at the back of his brain which he was 
careful not to let the girl suspect. 

. “T reckon we’ll have to let you go, Me- 
lissy,”” he laughed. “You always were a 
great one for havin’ your own way.” 

“Well,” cried Bird, his feelings divided 
between anxiety at the thought of Melissa 
making the trip alone and exultation at her 
refusal to let Jim Wright accompany her, 
“all I can say is, if J was free, I wouldn’t 


give in so easy, Jim. It ain’t fitting she 


‘should go alone. I’ve a mind to let all my — 


Christmas business go hang, an’ take her 
myself.” 

Melissa was about to turn on him with a 
keen retort, but changed her mind. 

“T know you’d let your business go, Wal- 
ter,” she said gently, “if I really needed you 
to. But I would never, on any account, let 
you leave your old mother at Christmas 
time. Now, don’t let’s talk any more non- 
sense about. it. You know Fredericton 
hasn’t changed a thing about me but my 
clothes. I’m the same backwoods’ girl I 
always was.” 


Melissa’s Passenger 


It was a little before one o’clock in the 
afternoon when Melissa, with the old red 
pung and Parker’s sturdy sorrel, got away 
from Tin Kettle. The weather was snap- 
ping cold, but clear and settled; and though 
everyone had warned her she would have 
trouble with the drifted and unbroken roads, 
she was not at all disturbed. She knew that 
the moon would be up soon after sunset, so 
there would be no darkness to complicate 
the journey. And she did not care how late 
it might be when she arrived. Her one 
thought was to arrive. She had hot bricks, 
well - wrapped up, in the bottom of the pung, 
to keep her feet from getting chilled; and 
she had changed her city foot-gear for two 
pairs of home-knit woolen stockings, and 
soft moccasins of moosehide, flexible as 
gloves. With two lap rugs and a heavy 
lined bearskin she had nothing to fear from 
the-cold, and the clear young blood raced 
warm and confident in her veins. ; 

In her trunk and her bundles were many 
interesting things for her father and mother, 
and for the patient little sister, Meg, who 
had not been out of bed for over a year. 
She was consumed with eagerness to see 
Meg’s tired gray eyes sparkle once more, the 
pinched little face grow bright with interest 
over the untying of the parcels. Melissa 
had tied every single thing up separately 
and securely; and in order to prolong the 
excitement, she planned to strictly prohibit 
the use of scissors. 

Beguiled by such homely-sweet anticipa- 
tions, Melissa found the first five miles of her 
journey very short, although the going was 
so heavy that those five miles took up two 
hours of the brief winter afternoon. Thus 
far there had been something of a track, for 
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Both young men had been attending every down train for the past. week, knowing that 
Melissa would assuredly be coming home for Christmas 
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here and there a sled or pung or a load of 


firewood had come in from some side road. - 


But where the road crossed Ford’s brook, 
five miles from the village, these tracks all 
disappeared. Between the two half-buried 
lines of fence stakes, the road ran on, un- 
broken, the snow now smooth and level, now 
heaped in curling drifts or wavelike wind- 
rows. Melissa had to come out of her 
dreams and drive with vigilant care, now 
giving head to the patient sorrel, now lifting 
him firmly as he floundered through a drift 
which there was no avoiding. Her eyes 
were snow-wise, and by picking her way 
sometimes to the right of the buried track, 
sometimes far to the left of it, she was able 
to escape the two disasters which she had to 
fear,—an upset, or getting stuck fast in a 
drift. But her progress was so slow, so 
laborious, that she soon began to congratu- 
late herself on having brought a big package 
of sandwiches with her. Plainly, it would 
be well on in the night before she could get 
to County Line. 

Melissa was a skilled driver and knew how 
to spare her horse’s strength. From time to 
time she would halt and give the faithful 
beast a breathing time. Once, when he was 
sweating heavily, she got out and blanketed 
him, and gave him a good ten minutes’ rest. 
Her journey was proving more difficult than 
she had expected, to be sure. But instead 


- of feeling daunted by it, her resolute young 


spirit rose to it with a joyous zest. 

As the brief winter afternoon faded out in 
ineffable cold lavenders and ambers and 
violets over the soundless solitudes, Melissa 
caught sight of a human figure floundering 
through the drift far ahead of her. It was 
a man—and a man nearly spent, as she 
quickly perceived. He had evidently come 
into the road from a narrow cross trail, 
which she was just passing. Yes, there were 
his tracks! Exhaustion was plainly visible 
in the heave and droop of his shoulders as he 
struggled on; and Melissa’s quick sympa- 
thies went out to him without thought of 
self. He never showed a sign of being aware 
of her approach, till she had come close up 
behind him. Then she called out to him: 
“Come along and get in, sir, and I'll give 
you a lift. I see you are terribly tired.” 

At the sound of her voice the man turned 
his head. At the sight of his face Melissa’s 
heart tightened with a pang of dread. There 
was something terrible, something she did 
not understand, in the look he flashed upon 
her. But her courage was of pure mettle, and 


she forced herself to notice only that the 
face was haggard and drawn, and the eyes 
sunken back into their sockets with fatigue. 
The man made no reply, except to stagger 
aside, lay a desperate grip upon the edge of 
the pung, and half drag himself, half fall into 
the interior. Missing the seat, he collapsed 
in a huddled heap upon the bottom, beside 
Melissa’s feet. Melissa tucked a portion of 
the wraps about him as if he had been a 
child, and drove on, worried, but secure in 
the consciousness that she had done the only 
right thing. 

After perhaps half an hour, when the 
moonlight was beginning to throw long 
black shadows across the white way, the 
man suddenly drew himself up upon the seat 
beside Melissa, and dashed the shaggy 
wisps of hair from his eyes and forehead. 
At first he peered around him and far ahead 
as if seeking for some landmark, and paid no 
more attention to Melissa than if she had 
been a wooden image. At last he turned 
upon her with a suddenness that made her 
heart jump, and demanded hoarsely: “ Have 
you any liquor?” 

For an instant she did not reply for fear 
her voice might not be quite steady. Then 
she said gently: “Oh, I ought to have 
offered you something before, because you 
are so dreadfully exhausted. No, I haven’t 
any liquor—a girl doesn’t usually carry it!” 
And she laughed pleasantly. “But I have 
a bottle of coffee that used to be hot, and 
some good big sandwiches.” 

As she pulled up her lunch basket from 
under the wraps the man seized the bottle 
greedily, drained its contents to the last drop 
and threw it away. Then he fell to devour- 
ing the sandwiches like a wolf. 

A certain scorn came to the aid of Melis- 
sa’s courage. 

“T think you had better leave a little of 
that for me!” she said, severely. ‘We have 
still a long way to go; and it is quite possible 
that I might get hungry myself. You had 
better pull yourself together and try to act 
like a decent man.” 

The fellow stopped eating for a moment 
and stared at her surlily. She felt his stare, 
but her attention was apparently absorbed 
in guiding the horse through a troublesome 
drift. Presently the fellow resumed his 
meal, still in silence, and ate more slowly till 
there were only three sandwiches left. Then 
he carefully wrapped these up, and thrust 
the package into his own pocket. 

Melissa caught this action from the corner 
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of her eye, and indignation surged hotly in 
her heart. She was just about to make a 
sharp protest, when the fellow, leaning over 
suddenly, growled with an oath, “ Ye’ll have 
to git along faster ’n this!” and snatched the 
reins. Instinctively she held on to them 
with all her strength—which was not by any 
means contemptible. But with one hand— 
a huge, bony hand, with a grip like iron—he 
twisted both her wrists so mercilessly that 
her fingers opened out of themselves. 
Melissa had opened her lips to scream, 
but her resolute will asserted itself in time. 
Without a word she hid her hands under the 
bearskin, and chafed her wrists, and boiled 
within. Her heart was almost bursting 
with resentment at the thought of how her 
care had cherished this monster back into 
strength. At the same time she was horri- 
bly afraid. There was a dreadful mystery 
about the situation, which made her feel 
cold at the roots of her heart. But one 
thought she kept tight hold upon, and it 
kept her nerves steady. She had had much 
to do with animals all her life until she went 
to the city, and she had learned the vital 


lesson that one must never show fear—that 


to show fear is always to invite disaster. 
Very bitterly she reproached herself for not 
having allowed Jim Wright to come with 
her. She realized that only Jim would have 
seemed to her able to cope with the situa- 
tion. With Jim she would have felt safe. 

Sitting back rigid in her seat she studied 
the fellow’s face, and presently made up her 
mind that at least it was not a madman that 
she had to do with. It was a desperate and 
savage face, brutal indeed, but not without 
intelligence. There was a hunted look in 
the deep-set and bloodshot eyes. 

“What has he done?” she found herself 
wondering. And then her anger leaped up 
hot once more as he fell to lashing the horse, 
forcing the brave beast forward at a rate 
which would bring it down exhausted in the 
next drift. 

“You are a fool as well as a brute,” she 
said with cold contempt. “If you are in 
such a hurry, don’t you know enough to 
save the horse? The way you drive, the 
beast will be all in before you’ve gone an- 
other mile. Then you'll be just where you 
— when I took pity on you half an hour 

ack.” 

The fellow glared at her, with a snarl on 
his lips that showed his long, discolored, 
crooked teeth. She met his eyes steadily, 
her rage-quite stamping out her dread. 
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“Ye’re a cool one! But jest keep yer 
mouth shut now. D’ye hear me? I got 
enough to think about without any more 
jaw,” he ordered, concisely. At the same 
time he recognized the justice of her criti- 
cism, and ceased to harass the horse. In 
fact as his excitement cooled down he began 
to drive with a skill quite equal to Melissa’s 
own. From his readiness to spare the horse 
Melissa began to realize that it was his pur- 
pose to gofar. Well,” she thought to her- 
self, grinding her small white teeth, “when 
- get to where Dad can hear us, I'll fix 

For the next couple of miles there was not 
a word spoken. The moon was now high 
above the jagged fir tops, shining down steel 
blue and deadly cold on the unbroken snow 
of the roadway. They came to a point 
where another road branched off to the left, 
leading to the American boundary line some 
twenty miles distant. The stranger turned 
the sorrel’s head to the left. , 

“Stop!” cried Melissa, peremptorily. 
“T’m going to County Line.” ; 

The fellow laughed. And that laugh, icy 
and merciless, daunted Melissa’s courage 
more effectually than anything else in all the 
hateful adventure. 

“T was forgittin’ all about yeh!” he said. 
“Yes, of course ye’re goin’ to County Line. 
I’m goin’ across into Maine, an’ as much 
furder as I kin go, fer my health. An’ I 
don’t want no petticoats along. Out yeh 
git now, quick! I ain’t got no time to lose!” 
And he began to toss her packages out into 
the snow. 

Melissa’s courage failed at last. 

“You can’t do such a thing,” she wailed, 
wringing her hands in terror. “And I was 
so good to you! I’lldie here. I'll freeze to 
death.” 

“?Tain’t more’n six or seven mile now to 
County Line,” said the fellow, hoisting out 
Melissa’s trunk. “I reckon ye kin make it 
afore mornin’. Ye did use me white, an’ 
that’s why I’m leavin’ yeh all yer things.” 

Then, seeing that Melissa still sat there 
in despair, he turned on her ferociously and 
stuck his face almost into hers. 

“Thet’s why I’m leitin’ ye go,” he hissed, 
“to give the alarm an’ set them on my trail! 
Ye don’t know when ye’re in luck! Now git! 
Before I change my mind. I’m a fool not to 


fix ye right now, so ye wouldn’t never have 
a chance to set them onto me!” 

Sick with horror, Melissa recoiled from the 

~dreadful face, put one hand over her eyes, 
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and sprang quivering from the pung. The 
fellow threw the bearskin robe after her, and . 
drove off. 


A Shock for Two 


Where Melissa stood the snow came above 
her knees. The bearskin robe was close be- 
side her, and she sank down upon it quiver- 
ing. There, standing on end in the snow, 
was her trunk, with her bundles, half buried, 
scattered all about her. She stared at them 
helplessly for several minutes; and the pung 
disappeared around a bend of the road. A 
few seconds later the sound of the bells died 
away. And there was not another sound 
except the occasional snap of a tree cracking 
in the intense frost. 

But it was only for a few minutes that 
Melissa allowed herself to be overwhelmed. 
Then her resolute and resourceful spirit re- 
asserted itself. Yes, surely she could make 
those few miles on foot before fatigue and 
cold could conquer her. Of course she could. 
She would. Nothing should prevent her. 
And she would do it quickly, too, and give 
the alarm, and set the constables on the 
trail. And, anyhow, it was better to be 
here than in the pung with that brute—a 
murderer, clearly enough. Once more her 
righteous indignation stood her in good 
stead; warming and bracing her. She 
pinned up her skirts to the knee, snatched 
up the bearskin robe, cast a reluctant look 
upon the trunk and the precious bundles, 
and started bravely up the blank white way 
that led to County Line. 

In the first burst of her energy she made 
good progress, laboring ahead through drifts 
often waist deep, and pausing every hundred 
yards or so for breath. She had gone a good 
half mile, indeed, before she fully realized the 
perils of the situation. Her pauses for breath 
grew more and more frequent, her struggies 
with the endless drifts less and less triumph- 
antly successful. She thought of dropping 
the heavy bearskin which so handicapped 
her progress. But it occurred to her that it 
was ler only hope, in case she should have 
to halt and rest for any length of time, so 
she clung to it desperately. Whenever she 
paused for breath she flung it down and sat 
upon it, prudently husbanding all her forces. 

At first her exertions kept her warm. But 
at last exhaustion began to tell upon her; 
and immediately she began to feel conscious 
of the intensity of the cold. The very moon- 
light seemed to vibrate with it, like a string- 


tightened to snapping. For the first time 
the truth struck her fairly in the face—that 
perhaps she really could not make County 
Line. She refused to entertain the thought, 
but in spite of all her determination it 
slipped under the defences of her resolutions 
and weakened her. Then she let her 
thoughts go back to Jim, and found new 
courage, new warmth at her heart. Per- 
haps, in spite of her refusal, he would follow 
her! Walter was only a sweet boy, whom 
she could manage. But Jim was a man, all 
through. She thought of his strong face. 

Hitherto there had been no wind. The 
thick woods had kept it off completely. 
But at last, on turning a sharp bend of the 
road, it struck her full in the face. It 
snatched at her failing breath, and doubled 
the insidious assault of the cold. After bat- 
tling with it for ten or fifteen minutes she 
felt that she must rest. But at the same 
time she felt conscious of a great desire for 
sleep. This frightened her. It startled her 
into wakefulness and fresh effort; - for she 
knew that to yield would be the end. She 
would sleep—and never wake again. 

At last, however, coming to an immense 
fallen pine whose roots, snow-swathed, stood 
high in the air, she realized that she must 
get out of the wind for a few minutes to 
escape its numbing and confusing effect 
upon brain and will. The upturned roots, at 
a distance of some forty paces from the road, 
stood in such a position as to afford a perfect 
wind break. She made for it, resolving to 
stand behind it for a few minutes, in order to 
breathe and get.a fresh grip upon her wits, 
but on no account to lie down. A vision of 
the warm, safe home, of her father and 
mother and little sister happily sleeping— 
with dreams, perhaps, of her arrival on the 
morrow, or perhaps still waiting up before 
the cheerful fire on the chance of her coming 
that same night—this vision swept across 
her brain, and an aching self-pity swelled in 
her heart. But still resolute and still brave, 
though conscious of a strange confusion in 
her thought, she banished the weakening 
vision. She knew that all her will must be 
concentrated on the struggle. 

With the bearskin robe clutched tightly 
about her, she floundered and staggered 
around behind the roots of the great pine. 
The escape from the wind was an exquisite 
relief. Instinctively she pressed up closer to 
the blessed shelter. As she did so, she felt 
the snow growing suddenly deeper. Witha 
startled cry she strove to throw herself back- 
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ward. But in the same instant it was as if 
the solid earth gave way beneath her feet. 
She sank, clutching frantically, through 
a blind smother of snow. 

It was only for a fraction of a second that 
she fell,—or perhaps a complete second, the 
distance being all of six or seven feet! But 
to Melissa’s bewildered brain it seemed a 
long time, and she vaguely expected to 
alight with a destroying crash. Instead of 
that she alighted softly, and rolled. 

Grasping with both hands to steady her- 
self, she clutched an immense, warm, furry 
something, which moved and grumbled. 

Her heart’ stood stock still; and the ery of 
terror froze on her lips. She tried to shrink 
away, but there was no space. She tried to 
rise to her feet, but she had fallen flat on her 
side, and her legs refused to act. She lay 
quite still, paralyzed with horror—close 
against the flank of the bear into whose win- 
ter den she had fallen. 

The huge form heaved gently, shifted a 
little, grumbled and whimpered as if com- 
plaining at having been so rudely disturbed 
in its deep winter sleep. Melissa felt a 
great paw pushed against her, as if demand- 
ing more room. A gigantic muzzle nosed 
at her legs, and finally settled itself upon 
them as if finding that they made a comfort- 
able cushion. 

For a few seconds Melissa wondered why 
she did not die of sheer fright. She remem- 
bered that people did sometimes so die, and 
she thought that this, surely, was the time 
for such a thing to happen, if ever. She 
cringed in every nerve, expecting each in- 
stant to feel the bear’s teeth crunching into 
her flesh. 

But as the slow seconds passed and noth- 
ing happened, it became clear to her that 
the animal had gone comfortably to sleep 
again, adopting her as a bedfellow. For a 
few minutes it took all her strength and will 
to keep from bursting into wild, hysterical 
laughter. She shook so that the bear began 
to whimper and grumble again, as if disap- 
in his bedfellow. This frightened 

er back to her senses. She lay perfectly 

still, and thought hard as to how she should 
get out of this unheard-of situation. 

She remembered an old Indian having 
once told her that during his winter sleep, 
especially during the early part of it, when 
still fat and luxurious, a bear was as good- 
natured as a well-fed pussy, so that one 
could go into his den and half wake him up, 
and stroke him and scratch him without 
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any danger whatever. This long-forgotten 
information came up in her mind now to 
comfort her. While she was thinking it over 
and assuring herself that it must be true, the 
warmth of that great body close beside her 
and the heavy smell of his fur at once 
drowned out fear and will alike. She knew 
only that she was comfortable, safe from the 
implacable cold overhead, and sleepy—oh, 
so unutterably sleepy. Nerves and muscles 
relaxing together, without realizing what 
she was doing she snuggled closer up against 
the great beast’s flank—and went to sleep. 


As if from a tremendous distance a voice 
came to her—mysterious, through hours 
and leagues of-dreams—calling her name. 
With a great effort she woke up, cried 
“Jim!” and opened her eyes. There above 
her, clear in the moonlight, was the face of 
Jim Wright. He was furiously clearing 
away the snow from the mouth of the hole. 

“Oh, girl! Are you alive? Are you all 
right? I’m comin’ down to ye as soon as I 
kin see what I’m doin’, so as I won’t fall 
onto ye!” 

At the ringing tones the bear stirred 
slightly, and whimpered. 

“H’sh-sh!” said Melissa, warningly. 
“Yes, I’m quite all right, but awful sleepy. 
Don’t come down, Jim. He’s asleep. Just 
reach down and help me climb out!” 

“My—Gawd!”’ burst from Jim’s lips, as 
his eyes made out the huge shape at Melis- 
sa’s side, which he had at first mistaken for 
the fur robe. Only the swift thought that 
he would fall straight upon Melissa’s body 
saved him from plunging in beside her to get 
between her and that terrible form. But he 
was a lumberman, a woodsman, a riverman 
—and trained to think quickly in emergen- 
cies. Flinging himself flat on his face he 
reached down, seized Melissa under the 
arms, half dragged, half swung her clear out 
into the moonlit snow. From that posi- 
tion it was a difficult feat, even for his great 
strength. 

“Run!” he panted. “Run for the sleigh. 
I’ve got my gun here!” And he whipped 
out a heavy revolver from his belt. 

But Melissa caught his arm with both 


hands and hung to it. 
“Don’t dare to hurt him, Jim!” she 
gasped. “He’s saved my life! If it hadn’t 


been for him I’d have been dead now. When 
I fell in—right on top of him with all my 
weight—he woke up, and I thought he was 
going to eat me. But he just grumbled a 
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little, sniffed at me, and laid his big warm 
head down on me and went right to sleep 
again. He seemed ‘to like having me 
there.” 

Jim Wright’s face relaxed, and a happy 
grin went over it as he thrust the revolver 
back into his belt. 

“T always knew a bear wasn’t anybody’s 
fool!” he remarked, in a tone that brought 
back a tinge of rose to Melissa’s pale cheeks. 

“And now we must cover him up warm 
again!” cried Melissa, turning her head 
away. “And you mustn’t tell anyone 
about this part of the story, or they’d come 
and find the poor fellow and kill him in his 
sleep.” 

“Tf anybody troubles this here bear, 
Melissy,” answered Jim, energetically 
thrusting back the snow into place, “J’// 
trouble him! An’ what’s more, for what 
this old chap’s done, I’ll never kill or harm 
another bear as long as I live!” 

Melissa gave him a look which seemed to 
him ample thanks. It somehow conveyed to 
him the impression that this was just what 
she would expect of him. 

When they reached the road, where the 
big gray horse was stolidly awaiting them, 
Jim helped Melissa into the pung and bun- 
dled her up warmly. 

“The first thing, Melissy, I reckon,” said 
he, “is to git you home to bed, afore day- 
light. I'll go back for your trunk an’ things 
as soon as I see you safe with your mother. 
Little Meg’ll have her Santy Claus all right, 
never you fear!” 

With a sigh of relief and content Melissa 
snuggled down into the wraps and turned 
grateful eyes upon him. 

“How thoughtful you are, Jim! And 
how you always seem to understand!” she 
murmured. And then, a little shyly—‘“‘Do 
you know, I somehow thought you might 
come after me, in spite of what I said!” 

“That there thought shows that you 
understand me, Melissy,” he responded, 
gravely. “And now, if you ain’t too tired, 
what does it all mean? It was a knock-out 
to me, girl, when I come to the cross-road an’ 
see what had happened, an’ your things all 
there in the snow, an’ your poor little trail 
strugglin’ on toward County Line. I don’t 
want to ever feel like that again!” 

Pretending not to notice the way his voice 
shook with emotion, Melissa made haste to 
tell the story. 

“And, after all,” she concluded, “he 
might have killed me, to make more sure of 


getting off, Jim! We must give him credit 
for that! SoI really want him to get a good 
start. I don’t want to feel that he lost any- 
thing by letting me go!” 

Jim laughed. “You certainly do like to 
play fair, Melissy! Well, the only way is . 
for you to be too sleepy to tell about it when 
you git home. An’ [’ll promise not to re- 
port till I git back again with the trunk an’ 
things. That’ll give him more of a start. 
An’ that’s about all we kin do for him, I 
reckon.” 

With the big gray plowing massively 
through the drifts homeward, Melissy felt so 
happy that she presently went to sleep 
again. Seeing that she swayed at every 
motion of the pung, Jim put his left arm 
around her and drew her down against his 
side—and felt that the journey would be all 
too soon at an end. Melissa slept for an 
hour. Then, as dawn was beginning to 
streak the sky ahead, and the forest fell 
away at the first outlying clearings of 
County Line settlement, she woke up. 
Perceiving the way she had slept, she sat up 
very straight and turned away her face, till 
Jim could just make out the deep flush 
spreading up into her temples. 

“Oh, but you didn’t mind the bear!” he 
protested, pleadingly. “You ain’t cross 
at me for holding you, Melissy, are you? I 
had to hold you, or you’d have fallen out 0’ 
the pung. An’ I do so want to take care o’ 
you always, Melissy, girl! You ain’t cross 
at me, are you?” 

Melissa kept her face turned away, but 
presently she answered in a very low voice, 
“No, Jim, I—don’t think I mind, at all! 
Oh, we’re almost home. How can I ever 
thank you?” 

“T reckon you know how, girl!” he an- 
swered. “There’s just one way, for me. 
An’ I reckon you’ve known it this long 
while.” 

Melissa said nothing at all for several 
minutes, pretending, even to herself, that 
she was thinking. As a matter of fact, she 
was not thinking at all, but simply feeling— 
feeling wildly and inexplicably happy. At 
last she said, in a hesitating voice, “If 
Mother or Dad asks you to come and visit 
us after Christmas, Jim; I—I wish you’d 
come. Just as soon after Christmas as you 
want to!” 

“Tt’'ll be the very next day, Melissy!” 
answered Jim. And with a triumphant 
jingle of bells they drove into the Eliots’ 
spacious barnyard. 
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And then her anger leaped up hot once more as he fell to lashing the horse, forcing the brave 
beast forward at a rate which would bring it down exhausted in the next drift 
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SEX: Educa 3 


By FELIX ADLER, Ph.D. 
Author of “ Moral Instruction of Children,” “ Creed and Deed,” etc. 
Leader of the Society for Ethical Culture of New York 


EDITOR'S NOTE.—Dr. Adler’s paper is a notable contribution to our series of papers on 
Sex Hygiene, as profound in its psychology as it is high in its spiritual outlook. It follows 
papers by Rev. Lyman P. Powell, Havelock Ellis, and Professor William A. McKeever, who, 


for the most part, are in substantial agreement with Dr. Adler. 


authors are to come. 


HIS is a subject of the gravest impor- 

I tance and demands of those who 

treat it the two qualities of sanity 
and delicacy. The debate at present going 
on is sometimes marked by vehemence not 
quite consistent with either. Nevertheless, 
the discussion should go on. The whole 
question ought to be sifted out thoroughly 
by parents and educators, with a view of 
leading up to wise action. For action of 
some sort must be taken. The issue which 
most of us have evaded must be met. Sex 
instruction of some kind must be given. 
That this is so, the reasons submitted by 
the advocates of sex education should 
suffice to convince us. Let us glance at 
some of them to see how strong is the case 
made out by them. 

The first is that at the approach of pu- 
berty, and often much sooner, curiosity with 
regard to the process of reproduction asserts 
itself in the mind of the child. This curios- 
ity should be allayed by truthful and 
adequate information. If not, it will be 
gratified all the same, but along devious, 
vicious, and degrading channels. It is 
a mistake—say those whose opinions 
I quote—to close one’s eyes to the fact 
that the knowledge which parents and 
teachers decline to impart is not therefore 
withheld from boys and girls, but filters 


Other papers by distinguished 


dewn to them in such a way as to render 
what would otherwise be pure a source 
of moral infection. It is not the fruit of 
the tree itself that harms, but the fruit 
of the tree when eaten at the bidding of the 
serpent. It may be granted that there are 
some children who grow up to manhood 
and womanhood entirely free from con- 
tamination, the clear mirror of whose 
souls has never been stained by the breath 
of impure imaginings, but such children 
are the exception. And even they would 
not be harmed, nay, rather benefited, 
if the knowledge which might come to 
them with a shock later on were con- ~ 
veyed under circumstances when they 
would receive it piously from lips whose 
communication would make it sweet. 
Second, even if there were some risk 
of certainty of destroying the perfect bloom 
of innocence of the specially favored chil- 
dren, the ravages of the most venomous 
of diseases in modern society are so great 
as to render instruction in sex hygiene an 
absolute necessity. It is not only that the 
health and vigor of the young is fatally 
sapped and often undermined for life, but 
wives and offsprings often become the 
pitiable victims of a reckless indulgence of. 
appetite on the part of men, and the sins 
of the fathers are visited with shocking 
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literalness, not only on the children, but 
on the mothers of the children. The pub- 
lications of the Society for Sanitary and 
Moral Prophylaxis, especially the writings 
of Dr. Prince A. Morrow, its able head, con- 
tain abundant material upon this subject. 

A third and no less cogent reason is 
the duty of enforcing the equal obligation 
of chastity upon young men as upon young 
women. Hence some kind of instruction 
is necessary which will deal with the supposed 
physiological necessity of incontinence and 
the various pretexts by which those who 
are weak in will endeavor to justify their 
lack of manliness. 

These reasons seem to the writer in their 
way unanswerable and involve the conclu- 
sion that sex instruction of some kind 
should be imparted. But what kind of 
instruction? Here lies the difficulty. And 
here objections arise which may at first 
sight appear insurmountable. Perhaps the 
principal objection is that to which allu- 
sion has already been made in the opening 
sentence of this article—namely, that the 
subject requires the utmost delicacy and 
that it is hard to see how it can be taken 
up with young persons without violating 
delicacy. Nor can this objection be merely 
swept aside by stizgmatizing the policy of 
reticence as due to false modesty, or as 
inspired by undue regard for hypocritical 
social conventions, or as influenced, if the 
truth was known, by a sense of guilty shame. 
This were a monstrous accusation which, 
whatever foundation there might be for 
it in some cases, certainly does not apply to 
many of those who advocate the policy 
of reticence. 

It is not true that we hide behind the veil 
of silence only the things of which we have 
reason to be ashamed. Shame, modesty, 
is closely connected with privacy, with 
personality. We hide from alien eyes the 
things that concern us most intimately, 
the things often that are most honorable, 
most to our credit. We hide our charities, 
if we have any fine feeling about charity. 
“Let not thy left hand know what thy right 
hand doeth.” We carefully protect against 
the curiosity of strangers the relation that 
binds us to our dearest friends. We should re- 
gard the reading, and still more the publica- 
tion, of personal letters as an outrage. The 
conversation of young lovers, be it never 
so pure and innocent, would be profaned 
by the presence of an eavesdropper. The 
scientific investigator on the track of a new 
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theory, or an author contemplating a new 
book, would not confide his incomplete 
thought to any except perhaps a few of his 
nearest intimates. So long as the thing that 
is growing in his mind is still growing there, 
it is stilla part of his personality. It is not 
yet fit to be detached from his personality 
and be sent out into the world as public 
property. Whatever is personal, whatever 
is intimate, is thus guarded and hidden 
under the veil. And is this idea not to a far 
greater degree applicable to the sex relation 
among human beings? Is the conspiracy 
of silence with respect to it, the reluctance 
to speak of it, not due to the intensely 
personal, intimate character of the relation? 
The sexual commerce of beasts is public. 
That of human beings, in so faras they are 
human beings, is protected by the veil. 

I have purposely put this argument 
with all the force which belongs to it in 
order to do justice to those who oppose 
the new venture in education and who are 
often made the objects of most unfair 
attacks. At the same time, the limitations 
of the argument are apparent. It applies 
completely as against certain methods of 
instruction that have been proposed, but 
does not rule out instruction of every kind. 
The example of charity which I have just 
quoted is instructive. It would be wrong 
for anyone to publish his own charities. 
It is not wrong, but on the contrary very 
necessary, to speak to young children of 
the duty of charity. 

There is, however, a second difficulty 
in the way, to which we must refer with 
equal explicitness. The sex instinct, along 
with that of hunger, is the most vehement 
implanted in man, and the most sensitive 
in its reactions. Is it possible to impart 
knowledge on this subject without bringing 
into play the imagination and exciting the 
passions? On the answer to this question 
undoubtedly will depend the attitude of 
sensible and progressive men finally toward 
the whole question. In fact, the question 
of sex education cannot be answered in 
the abstract at all. One cannot say that 
this new sort of teaching in general is to 
be favored or discountenanced. One cannot 
say,—as one might, for instance, in the 
teaching of arithmetic,—that bad teaching 
is better than none at all. In this case bad 
teaching is worse than no teaching. The 
thing must be done in the right way or 
it had better remain undone, and every 
scheme proposed must be tried on its own 
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merits, must be tested by its fitness to 
meet the objections that have been stated; 
and to achieve the positively beneficial 
results that are expected. Perhaps I can 
best present my thought to the reader by 
a few positive suggestions as to the manner 
in which the problem may possibly be 
solved. 

I agree with those who hold that the in- 
formation given should be truthful as far as 
it goes, presented in such a form that knowl- 
edge acquired later on shall not seem 
contradictory to the first statements re- 
ceived by the child. 

I agree that the mother should make 
the first statement and that the time to 
make it is before the age of puberty, when 
the child is perhaps seven or eight years 
of age, while the mind is still unpreémpted 
and the mechanism of passion is not yet 
astir. 

I agree with those who would make use 
of the analogies of botany, and I think 
it is not only a harmless thing, but a beauti- 
ful thing for the child to know that it 
was once a very part of its mother’s person, 
that it developed there as the seed develops 
in the flower. I should prefigure the 
knowledge of the adult period by having 
the mother say that the child grew in her 
because she wanted the child, because her 
love went out to it before it was born, 
and also because the father loved her and 
wished for the child she might give him, 
I should not, as some do, restrict the 
attention of the child to the mother’s part, 
omitting all reference to the father. I 
should not, on the other hand, attempt, 
with the help of analogies from the fer- 
tilization of plants, to suggest the actual 
physiological processes of reproduction. 
Such attempts to be scientifically truthful 
at this age seem to me very pedantic. 
They are based upon the assumption that 
all truth is scientific. They overlook the 
claim of moral truth as exemplified in the 
phrases above used, concerning “the love 
of the mother and the love of the father that 
caused the development of the child.” 

Next, the subject of sex hygiene should 
be treated as a part of the course on hygiene 
in general, incidentally along with such 
subjects as the proper care of the eyes, 
proper diet, etc. Attention should not be 
specifically directed to this one subject in 
such a way as to exaggerate its importance. 
The more the subject is treated incidentally, 
the better. 
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Next, in the later adolescent period, I am 
of the opinion that, as a part of physiology, 
scientific instruction should be given con- 
cerning the organs of reproduction and their 
functions, and that in particular the theory 
of evolution should be utilized to convey 
knowledge of the development of the 
embryo. 

Everything, however, depends on the 
spirit in which the instruction is given, 
on the motives to which the appeal is made. 
What, then, I ask next, are the motives 
which should be singled out? In the case 
of the young child, the motive is obvious,— 
it is that of the mother’s affection appeal- 
ing to and awakening a response in the 
affections of the child. The child is drawn 
closer to its mother by realizing that it 
was once a part of her very self. It will be 
easy for the child to realize in this way that 
it is still ideally a part of the mother’s 
very self. 

But in the later stages of the course, 
when we come to the teaching of sex hygiene 
and especially to the scientific teaching 
of the physiological processes themselves, 
the warm human motive or the noble 
ethical motive is apt to be forsaken and 
other motives are offered in their stead. 
It is here that I decidedly take exception. 
I hold that the ethical motive should be the 
controlling and predominant one through- 
out, though other subsidiary motives may 
be used in the subsidiary way. For in- 
stance, I do not think that young lads 
should be deterred from following a licen- 
tious course chiefly by an appeal to fear. 
In some of the books on the subject, fear is 
the ghastly motive appealed to. The diseases 
to which those who indulge in licentious 
conduct expose themselves are described 
in considerable detail and the intention 
evidently is to fill the mind of the reader 
with horror and alarm. Some knowledge 
of the facts here alluded to may be necessary 
as a warning, especially in the case of 
those who are already tainted, but I should 
think it a mistake to dwell on this nauseat- 
ing pathological side of the sex relation 
with such excessive emphasis. 

I do not believe that fear is a reliable 
motive. In fact, fear is selfish, as selfish 
as lust is, and it is not really possible to 
drive out Beelzebub with Beelzebub. Those 
who are influenced by fear are prevented 
from doing evil only as long as the fear 


lasts, and one of the characteristics of the 


vehement instinct of sex is that in the 
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moment of its emergence it is apt to drive 
out of consciousness all such considera- 
tions as fear can suggest. In any case, fear 
is a deterrent and not a curative. 

In like manner, I have not the same con- 
fidence in science as a safeguard as is felt 
by some. Science in this matter is an excel- 
lent servant, but not a master. If the 
scientific study of the processes of repro- 
duction did of itself protect young men 
against being carried away by the onset 
of passion, one would expect to find greater 
purity, great continence, among medical 
students than elsewhere. But I suspect 
that this is hardly. the case. 

The moral motive should predominate 
and take all the others into its service. 
And by appealing to the moral motive. 
I mean practically the following things: 

First, that continence should be based 
on self-respect, on the kind of self-respect 
which necessarily involves respect for every 
other human being, of the kind of self- 
respect which is inspired by the worth 
that attaches to human nature as such, 
the kind of self-respect that is embodied 
in the statement of Kant, that “no human 
being shall be used merely as a tool for 
the ends of others.” This idea should be 
worked out and run through the entire 
system of education, and then it may be 
made especially applicable to the subject 
we are here considering. No lad should 
make of himself the tool of his own appe- 
tite, degrading his mental and moral being 
to the service of the senses, and certainly 
no one should make a tool of a fellow being 
for so vile an end. I think it ought not to 
be difficult to make young men of ordinary 
good sense and good intentions realize 
the baseness of reducing other men’s sisters 
to a state of degradation which they would 
regard as the last infamy if even hinted 
at in the case of their own sisters. 

Secondly, the appeal to the moral motive 
means not only insuring what might be 
called a minimum of respect for women, 
the same that is due to every human being, 
but it means going beyond this and culti- 
vating among young lads a species of rev- 
erence for women, a reverence free from 
sentimentality and based simply on what 
is best in the traditions of chivalry. This 
sort of feeling can be developed by the 
study of the noblest types of women as 


: preserved in literature, such types as that 


of Antigone, Iphigenia, the women of Shake- 
speare, etc. Sex education, in my view, 
means, among other things, an intensive 
study of just these admirable types of 
womanhood which are set up in the best 
literature of the world, as in a temple. 

The appeal to the moral motive means, 
thirdly, connecting the scientific informa- 
tion above referred to with the sense of 
responsibility, thus making science tribu- 
tary to ethics. If the knowledge of the 
facts, of the long period of gestation, of 
the burden it involves for the woman, of 
the peril to which it exposes her, is connected 
with the responsibility incurred in view of 
these facts by the father, the moral accent 
which is needed is thereby added. And this 
is especially so if the outlook be extended 
so as to take in the long infancy of the 
offspring and the care and self-sacrifice 
involved for the mother. To see an act 
in the light of its consequences and to judge 
of these consequences from the point of 
view of self-respect and of respect for others, 
is to take the moral attitude. To help 
young persons realize the consequences 
of an act of often reckless momentary grat- 
ification, is the contribution that science 
can make to the cause of ethics. 

Lastly, right sex education should cul- 
minate in right ideas with respect to 
marriage. Marriage should be regarded 
from the point of view of the spiritual 
evolution of the human race. The object 
of marriage is to gain ground on the past 
in one’s offspring, to contribute toward 
the perfection of that type which began 
ages ago with the caveman and which is 
to be carried forward in the future to un- 
imaginable wealth and beauty. The hap- 
piness of the conjugal pair themselves is 
the concomitant of the right sort of mar- 
riage, but the end and object of marriage is 
to promote the advance of the human type. 

If this view can be spread, the young 
will realize the necessity of right prepara- 
tion for so high an office,—for instance, 
of sufficient acquaintance with their partner, 
of carefu selection on a basis not only of 
external charm but of mental congruity 
and of character fitness, and the merely 
physical side of the relation, while not 
effaced, will be transfigured by being 
blended with these, its higher, aspects. 
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Sundry warnings and wise counsel whereby young ladies may escape the bargain counter 


By CAROLYN WELLS 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY WILFORD JONES 


At this season of the year . E who takes a wife for his, 
January sales are here. Must accept one marked “as is.” 


Dainty goods, all fresh and nice, Other traits he may prefer, - 

May be bought at special price. But “as is” he marries her. 

| By is but a Bargain Sale; No: here’s Mabel; she has grace, 
Special prices may prevail Subtle charms and lovely face; 

Al its counters, just because Rosy lip and dancing eye,— 

Some goods may have tiny flaws. But her temper’s rather high. 

Tas Department Store of Life ANP you'll notice, I suppose, 
Offers many a Bargain Wife. Some few freckles on her nose. 

But, of course, one can’t expect But, sir, you must realize, 


Absolutely no defect. Even so, she is a prize. 


But hertempers ) 
| 
| 
me 


Gntidy wile 
lg hate ber 


(ee is a perfect peach! ELL, sir, she was set aside 

Coy of glance and soft of speech, For that shoelace half untied; % 
Laughing eyes that seem to say, Such a tiny fall from grace 

Life is one long holiday. Just a ribbon out of place? 


LADYS wears fine, frilly clothes, “: Bu: a purchaser will say, 

Set with dinky little bows; “ Pretty carelessness today 
Wild flowers and blue ribbons trim, May become a habit later, 

Hats with wide and drooping brim. An untidy wife? I'd hate her!” 


IR, you ask me what’s amiss WELL it’s fortunate for me 
With a treasure such as this? I have a variety. 

Why did other buyers pass? Many men of many minds 

Leave her in the Bargain Class? Choose among the different kinds. 
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NOW: here’s Myra. See her head WE must not expect to find 
Crowned with coils of Titian red; Everything just to our mind. 
¥ See her brow, of classic line, Myra’s noble and majestic, 
ie Intellectually fine. But she’s not at all domestic. 
ONDROUS lore she has amassed, BU: sir, to yourself apply 
Stiff examinations passed. Careful standards, fine and hgh; 
it Few young women could attain. Can you say you never saw 
se Knowledge such as crams her brain. In yourself the slightest law? 
M*84 fluently can speak ANUARY Sales will show 
Modern tongues and ancient Greek. Not precise perfection,—no. 
Well—no—M yra cannot cook— But “creatures not too bright and good 
But that fact we'll overlook. For human nature’s daily food.” 
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Cees graceful, lithe and slim; 
She can fence and ride and swim. 
Golf and tennis she can play, 

She walks miles and miles each day. 


GHE'S a vigorous athlete— 
Well—perhaps she has large feet; 
But to that pay no attention 
Such details are scarce worth mention. 


eo her glowing, rosy face,— 
(Yes, her collar’s out of place, 
And her blouse a bit awry)— 

But observe her sparkling eye! 


HEA her clear and ringing tones, 
Just as if the world she owns! 
High her ideals she has set— 

Oh,—*‘ You hate a suffragette!”’ 


ELL, sir, that’s for you to say. 
Novelties attract today, 


While some want wives like their mothers, 


These new women please some others. 


NGLISH style much favor finds; 
Some prefer domestic kinds. 
Some for Paris models speak. 
Others want the Real Antique. 
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ITTY! Well, just take a glancel 
Isn’t she a lifetime chance? 
Rosy, smiling, curly-haired. 
Ah, I see you are ensnared. 


Bur I’m frank and honest, sir, 
I must tell the fault of her; 
Will it your affection stifle, 

That her nose turns up a trifle? 


KK MrY’s ways are shy and simple, 
Kitty’s cheeks can boast no dimple. 
But she’s always trim and neat, 

And her nature’s sound and sweet 


HE good humor never flags; 
And she never, never nags. 
Of her temper, don’t be fearful, 

Kitty’s always gay and cheerful. 


HOUGH she isn’t tall and stately; 
Doesn’t care for Ibsen greatly; 
Never plays at Basket Ball; 
She’s the girliest girl of all. 


S°: you think that you'll take her? 
Well, I'll tell you frankly, sir, 
You’re to be congratulated 

That for Bargain Day you waited! 
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EDITOR’S NOTE.—If tuberculous children 
learn so much better in fresh air, why should 
not healthy children have the same advantage? 
The distinguished physician whose eloquent 
plea is here made should have the attention of 
every parent and teacher. 


[stone the poet assures us that 


“Stone walls do not a prison make, 

Nor iron bars a cage; minds inno- 
cent and quiet, take these for a hermitage,” 
there is something fundamentally incon- 
gruous between a healthy, growing child 
and four walls. Even though the win- 
dow openings in the aforesaid walls be 
accurately adjusted to equal one-fifth of 
the floor space, though their surfaces be 
toned to precisely that tint which will 
soothe his retina and stimulate his soul, 
though the window-seats be filled with 
flowers and gold-fish bowls, though the 
light be cunningly trained to fall over the 
left shoulder, and the temperature mirac- 
ulously maintained at an unnatural pitch 
of 68°, yet will it remain a prison to the 
eye of the healthy, unspoiled, young hu- 
man animal. You may be able to make 
him forget it for half an hour, or even an 
hour, but seldom beyond that. And why 
should you? 

You can tell a child, in an hour, more 
than he can work out, or test to his own sat- 
isfaction, in a day; and he can tell you all 
that is of importance about what he has 
done in the day before, and all the deduc- 
tions he can profitably draw from it, in an- 
other hour. So why confine him in the 
schoolroom for longer than these two peri- 
ods? He grows by living, and he learns by 
doing; neither of these can be done as well 
in the schoolhouse as elsewhere. Is there 
any good and valid reason why schooling, 
which usurps and dominates the period of 
our most rapid growth, and ought to be an 
aid to that growth, should be so exclusively 
carried on indoors? Are children the only 
plants that need no sunlight? 


An outdoor School of Farm- 
ing in a City Park 


The trouble with institutions 
is that they do not die with the 
men who invented them; and 
with buildings, that they out- 
last their builders. Jehovah 
was most wise when He buried 
Moses and his stone Tables of 

the Law with him, where nobody was ever 
able to find them again, and would not per- 
mit His chosen people to have a permanent 
building in which to worship for eight hun- 
dred years. The letter always becomes 
stronger than the spirit that it preserves; 
the building greater than the purpose for 
which it was built. 

Our present system of education suffers 
under a positive obsession, a very night- 
mare, of schoolroom. 

So heavily has the schoolroom obsessed 
us that the mere spending of five hours a day 
within its sacred walls has come to be re- 
garded as a virtue and an end in itself; and 
the problem of the new education is to de- 
termine how much of the work that is now 
done in the schoolroom could be better done 
in the garden, the playground, and the shop. 
Its practical problem is how to reduce the 
part of the schoolroom to solely that portion 
of the work which cannot be better done 
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elsewhere. And it is coming to be the con- 
sensus of opinion of thoughtful educators, 
of careful child students, as it has long been 
that of the physician and physiologist, that 
this would mean a reduction of present 
school hours by at least one-half, if not two- 
thirds. 

It is no longer sufficient that school shall 


not interfere with the health of the child; it 


must positively promote it. The school- 
room should be tolerated in so far as it 
makes for health, and not one whit farther. 
Growth is the chief and only important bus- 
iness of the child; and the duty of education 
is to assist that growth. Whatsoever is 
more than this in it, cometh of evil. The 
school ought to be, and must be made, the 
wholesomest and healthiest place in the 
world for the child. The old education 
concerned itself solely with the mind of the 
child, and the only part of his body that it 
took into account at all was the brain-bulb 
at the upper end of him. The new educa- 
tion considers the whole child, and proposes 
to develop all his powers—bodily, mental, 
and moral. A healthy, happy, well-taught 
childhood for every child born into the com- 
munity is its aim—nothing more, nothing 
less! No country which is contented with 
less can call itself civilized. The child is 
our best crop; the one for which, in fact, all 
others are raised; and no money, no time, 
no energy, intelligently spent upon its culti- 
vation, can be wasted. 

Though children need not enter the 
schoolroom until they are ten, they should 
come under the eye of the school at three. 
At this age, every child in the community 
should come under the careful and loving 
observation of a school committee, consist- 
ing of a physician, an alienist, and a real, or 
born, teacher. He should be given a thor- 
ough examination, both physical and mental. 
His parents should be advised as to his food, 
his exercise, his habits of life, and his 
clothing, and told how to correct any little 
beginning abnormalities, or peculiarities, of 
mind, body, or temper. This should be 
repeated at least once a year, and oftener for 
children showing peculiarities, at the discre- 
tion of the committee; and the board should 
be given power to enforce its recommenda- 
tions where necessary. 

For the next five years, under the watch- 
ful eye of this board, the children should be 
gathered into real kindergartens, in real 
gardens, in the open air. From eight to ten, 
according to their vigor and precocity, chil- 


dren should begin to come into schoolrooms 
to recite the lessons they have learned out- 
doors, and to receive instructions for the 
next day’s lessons in learning, by living and 
doing. Outdoors is the true study room 
of the child, and the more the education. 
of the child is given outside of the school- . 
room the more wholesome it will be for both 
pupil and teacher. 

The present schoolroom is still too much 
a place just to keep children out of mischief. 
It wastes the child’s time abominably to 
say nothing of the teacher’s. Two-thirds 
of the discipline and routine of the school- 
room is for the comfort and peace of mind 
of the teacher, rather than for the good of 
the pupil. The curriculum is far more 
sacred and important than the child. Our 
public schools worship themselves first, 
the teacher second, and the child third and 
last. This is what makes schoolhouses and 
school hours so hopelessly unsanitary. In 
Zona Gale’s laconic phrase: “It’s all just 
fer the kids, ain’t it? Then why not make 
it so?” The great modern school building, 
with its wilderness of stairways, halls, and 
rooms, but no playground, no garden, no 
farm, no shops, no kitchen, never can be 
made sanitary and wholesome for growing 
children. 

Just as we are breaking up our big hospi- 
tals into detached ward pavilions, our great 
insane asylums into cottages and farm col- 
onieS’, our orphan asylums into agencies for 
placing children in homes, so we must break 
up that huge modern brain factory which we 
call the schoolhouse into half a dozen smaller 
units, each with its playground, its. baseball 
and football green, its gardens, its swim- 
ming-pool, and its shops. We broke up our 
orphan asylums because we found they had 
a death-rate of from thirty to eighty per 
cent.; we must break up our schools be- 
cause they have a mortality of fifty per cent. 
before the thirteenth year, and of ninety 
per cent. before the fifteenth year. Less 
than one-half our children finish the gram- 
mar grades, and barely one-tenth the high 
school. The worship of the child is the 
religion of the future, and the teacher and 
the doctor are its priests. 

But the question will be raised at once: 
“How can we possibly complete our in- 
spired curriculum and reach our sacred 
standards at the required time? Surely, if 
a givén amount of work can barely be done 
in five hours a day, only half that amount of 
work can be done in two and a half hours 
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a day.” This was the logic of the old edu- 
cation—that of the new is different! It 
would be hard to invent a system more 
stupidly wasteful of the time and energy of 
the child than the old formal one. The 
entire body of information imparted to the 
child in its first five years in school, its 
whole group of text-books in the fifth grade, 
can be read through slowly and clearly in 
about thirty hours. Yet three thousand 
hours, three to five hours a day for two hun- 
dred days a year, are spent drilling, review- 
ing, and “hammering it in’; and then one- 
third of the children fail to get it and are 
retarded to go through the treadmill an- 
other year! Can any child outside of a 
home for the feeble-minded need a hundred 
hours to master what it can read in one? 
In the language of the great Samuel, “Sir, 
such an excess of stupidity is not in nature.” 

Even in the world of labor, it has been 
discovered that the apparent paradox holds 
good—the shorter the hours the more and 
the better the work done. The shortened 
school day can be abundantly justified on 
two broad grounds: First, ‘because the 
child’s brain is a part of his body. and grows 
with that body and in response to its needs, 
therefore to keep that body healthy and 
vigorous and growing will increase the 
rapidity with which the child learns; and, 
second, because the real purpose of educa- 
tion is not to pour into the child as if he were 
a bushel basket, or a milk-pail, so many 
quarts of information per month, so that his 
intellectual contents will reach a certain 
level at the end of each year until he is “full 
up” on Commencement Day, but to develop 
the child’s powers, so that he will be able to 
acquire information, draw correct conclu- 
sions from it, and utilize it for himself. 
The best way yet devised of doing this, is to 
give the child an interest in his work; to 
kindle in him “‘a liking for learning,” so that 
he will continue his education by his own 
volition, and work with his teachers and in- 
structors instead of against them. For the 
discipline and obedience of the old educa- 
tion, the new would substitute enthusiasm 
and initiative. Both of these can be culti- 
vated far better outside of the schoolroom 
than in it. The new education is in Hux- 
ley’s fine phrase “centrifugal’’; training the 
child to give out ideas, to originate activity, 
and find out things for himself. The old 
education was and is “centripetal,” train- 
ing the child to accept, to memorize, to dis- 
trust himself and meekly submit to others, 


the worst possible training for success in 
life. Its aim is the formation of “good 
habits,” when all habits are bad, free and 
prompt response to changing conditions 
being the faculty to be most desired. 

Fortunately, the child is interested in 
everything about him with a fine indis- 
criminateness—things profitable and un- 
profitable, edifying and unedifying. The 
only task of the teacher is to pick out the 
profitable subjects and direct his attention 
in their direction. If you keep him well 
occupied with these, he will have little time 
and less inclination for unprofitable or un- 
edifying researches. The things he wants 
to know most keenly are usually the most 
fundamental and vitally important. No 
questions, save those of a very wise man, go 
so unerringly and directly to the heart of 
a matter as those of a child. Indeed, there 
is more than ground for suspecting that the 
old, formal, cut-and-dried education was 
devised quite as much as a defense for the 
ignorance and peace of mind of the teacher 
as for the benefit of the taught. Teach a 
child a subject out of a book, hold him 
strictly to the text, and all you need to do is 
to keep a couple of pages ahead of him. 
Take him into a shop, a garden, or a labora- 
tory, let him ask questions for himself and 
demand that your answers shall square with 
the facts, and he will strain the powers of 
the wisest and most resourceful. The edu- 
cation which does not develop and exercise 
the teacher quite as fully and vigorously 
as the child, is planned on the wrong prin- 
ciple. The school, instead of being a rest- 
ful haven for mediocrity and tameness, 
ought to be the last place where a dull, 
shallow, or formal mind will find itself at 
home. 

The logical and inevitable result of our 
use of the schoolroom as a place to keep 
children out of mischief, and meanwhile 
teach them something to keep their minds 
employed, is now to be seen in our great 
public schools. It is not too much to say 
that our system is literally on trial for its 
life. On every hand come the bitterest 
complaints from merchants and business 
men that the graduates of our schools arc 
useless, unpractical, living up in the air, and 
full of theory; expecting to start with a 
salary of one hundred dollars a month, and 
actually worth about three dollars a week. 
The opinion of all practical men is that 
the pupils have to be taken in hand and 
re-educated from the bottom up; and the 
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farther they 
have gone in 
the course the 
more radical 
and necessary is 
this recasting. 
As one real 
teacher bitterly 
complained to 
me, ‘the farther 
my girls go in 
the course, the 
stupider they 
become!” 
From the 
family physi- 
cian comes the complaint that 
the school terms of the year 


are the times of headaches, of ; 


anezmias, of epidemics of infectious 
disease, of malnutrition, of nervous 
irritability, of capricious temper, 
and of general physical and mental 
deterioration. The hours of the 
school are so long, the air so bad, 
the discipline enforced as to preven- 
tion of movement and assumption 
of cramped and unnatural attitudes 
so absurd and irrational, that it is 
practically impossible to discover a 
child who is in any 


bined ,comes the 
complaint that 
something like 
forty to sixty 
per cent. of all 
our children 
leave school be- 
tween fourteen 
and sixteen 
years of age; 
and that many 
of them would 
do so earlier 
were they not 
restrained by 


the pressure of 
public opinion and child-labor laws. 
This is not because they are com- 
pelled to earn a living, but simply 
because they have lost all interest, 
and find no benefit or meaning for 
them in the highly clerical, anemic, 
and ladylike instruction and mental 
pabulum which is laid before them 
after the fourteenth year. It is not 
that the child is passing through a 
period of special restlessness, but 
that he is beginning to assert his 
personality, and to find out for 
himself how artificial, how absurd 

and _ unsatisfactory 


way improved, phy- Showing that “education can be given with are the surroundings 
sically, by the school- the grain of the child’s instincts and ten- thrust upon him by 


room. It is almost as 
difficult to find one 


who is not clearly and definitely injured by it. 
From the parent, the public-spirited stu- 
dent of humanity, and the tax-payer com- 


dencies instead of against it” 


the schoolroom. 
Further, from ex- 


pert students of the school situation, has 
come of late the discovery that, in the 
great cities of our country, from fifteen to 
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thirty-five per cent. of the children are 
“retarded”; that is to say, from two to 
four years behind their grades. And in the 
schools of New York city investigated, so 
utterly unfitted was the instruction to the 
capacity of the children, that in some of the 
rooms there were actually children who had 
been going to school since before other chil- 
dren in that room were born! A more elo- 
quent comment upon the utter lack of fit- 
ness, of interest, and of growth-value of our 
curriculum for theaverage child could hardly 
be imagined. Surely a year of school ought 
to be a definite, progressive experience in a 
child’s life and growth, which has no need to 
be repeated. School is an institution for 
children to go through, not a house of deten- 
tion and “stupefication”’! 

What is to be done? In the minds of the 
most careful and loving students of the 
child and of his needs, nothing less is de- 
manded than an absolute recasting of our 
entire educational system, molding it to fit 
the needs of the child, to promote, at every 
point, his interests, his growth, and his 
health, instead of antagonizing him two- 
thirds of the time, as it does now; to make 
his education fit in with his previous life and 
development; and at the other end, so to 
speak, with the world and the life in which 
he is to live after he leaves school. If we 
deliberately took pains to unfit a child for 
real life, we could hardly improve upon our 
present school system. For investigation 
we substitute memory; for initiative, tame 
obedience to authority; for self-assertive- 
ness, parrot-like imitation; for doing, talk- 
ing; and for things, words, words, words. 
Then we wonder why he is not “practical” 
and properly equipped for the battle of life! 
Is it any wonder that such master minds as 
Newton, Darwin, Bonaparte, Johnson, Swift, 
Humboldt, Byron, George Eliot, Washing- 
ton, Spencer, Ibsen, and scores of others 
were put down as dunces by their school- 
masters? 

The aim of our system of education is 
superiority rather than service—to make a 
select, superior, cultured class, who shall be 
more or less borne upon the backs and 
shoulders of the uncultured mass of the 
people; to breed prigs and parasites instead 
of workers. The training appropriate for 
those two purely ornamental and, on the 
whole, expensive and unprofitable para- 
sites, the gentleman and the scholar, still 
dominates our school curriculum. The 
ideally educated man still is to be in the 
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world, but not of it—a chosen upper stratum, 
a royal priesthood of culture and superiority. 
The worn-out, medieval culture ideals of a 
leisure class which dominate our churches 
and our colleges hang like a black shadow 
over our common schools. 

How are we going to square our education 
with the facts of life, and prepare the child 
for this world, instead of the next? 

One great forward step has already been 
taken toward the recasting of our systems of 
education. That is the official recognition 
that the child doesn’t have to be driven, or 
compelled to learn; that, in order tq enable 
him to learn, it is not fundamentally neces- 
sary to drill and discipline and train him to 
do what he doesn’t like just because he is’ 
told to; that education can be given “wit! 


‘the grain”’ of the child’s instincts and tend- 


encies instead of against it. The things in 
which the child is most keenly and delighi- 
edly interested are the things which will be 
of most use to him in his future career. 
Even his favorite plays and games consist 
chiefly of imitations, or rehearsals of the 


.war, the work, and the occupations of his 


ancestors, both immediate and remote. 
The boy delights to play at horses, at hunt- 
ing, at King of the Castle, Prisoner’s Base, 
at farming, at cowboys, at building houses 
and pens and fences, at keeping shop, and at 
the barter and trade of the market-place, in 
the form of swapping marbles and trading 
jack-knives. The girl, on the other hand, 
delights to play at keeping doll’s house, at 
feeding and dosing and dressing babies, at 
setting tables and paying calls. The mys- 
teries and delights of cookery, from mud 
pies to patty pans, appeal to both sexes. 
The very toys that appeal to children are 
simply miniatures of the hunting-weapons, 
tools, and instruments of their elders, the 
sword, the paddle, the gun, the toy spade, 
the little red wagon, the engine and cars; 
while two hundred years have never suc- 
ceeded in inventing, or devising, anything 
half so charming to the eye of the little 
woman as the doll, the toy tea-set, the tin 
cook-stove, the wash-board and flat-irons, 
the cradle, the dolls’ dresses and bonnets. 

In short, the child, instead of having to be 
driven to his tasks, is simply bursting and 
overflowing with cagerness to learn those 
things which will fit him for success in life. 
This has now been frankly recognized by all 
progressive educators, and to a greater or 
less degree in most modern school curricula. 
The improvement has been enormous, and 
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children enjoy 
going to school 
and like their 
work in a way 
they never did 
before. An 
hour’s skim- = 
ming through our 
beautiful and at- 
tractive modern 
text-books is 
almost enough to make us wish 
that we could be children again 
and go back to school under the 
present system. 

But this is only half the change 
needed to make our education 
square with modern conditions. In 
fact, we are now facing a new 
situation, a new problem, unlike 
any that has ever existed before. 
This has been brought about by 
influences entirely outside of either 
the schoolroom or 
the home; so that 
neither the 
teacher nor the 
parent, as such, 
is in any way responsible for it. It is 
nothing less, in fact, than the profound 
changes in our social organizations and sur- 
roundings, brought about by our magnifi- 
cent industrial progress, amounting almost 
to a revolution, whose most striking results 
have been the specialization and concentra- 
tion of industries and trades, and the 


Two classes in the gentle art of making sand pies. 
Which children are getting the most mental and 
physical good from their efforts ? 


growth of the city 
as contrasted 
with the coun- 
try. This 
& change has 
been pecul- 
iarly striking 
in the United 
“ States, which has 
leaped at one 
bound, within less 
than two generations, from a largely 
rural and agricultural community, 
to a sixty-per-cent. urban and manu- 
facturing one. The net result in the 
field of education has been, to put 
it very briefly, that the child, instead 
of getting three-fourths of his 
education for life, learning three- 
fourths of his future trade, or 
calling, in the home, and barely 
one-fourth in the school, must now 
get three-fourths of his total train- 
ing, technical and 
commercial, up 
to the age of fif- 
teen, in the school 
or not at all. 
Here is the problem: How will the public 
school meet it? Fifty years ago, two-thirds, 
yes, three-fourths of the children born in 
these United States, almost from the time 
that they were able to toddle, were appren- 
ticed to that ancient and most honorable 
of all trades—farming. They fed the 
chickens, and they salted the sheep. They 
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carried apples to the pigs, they drove the 
crows from the crops and the robins from 
the cherry-trees; they weeded the onions. 
As they grew older and stronger, they learned 
to feed and drive horses, to hoe, to plow, to 
chop wood, to tell which kinds were good 
for fire-wood and which for fencing and for 
lumber; to build barns, to shingle, to repair 
harness, to sharpen tools, to mend wagons 
and other implements, to run and repair the 
simpler forms of machinery then in use. 
Somewhere in the neighborhood would be 
found a blacksmith shop, a grist-mill, a 
wagon-shop, a harness-maker and a tin- 
smith, to all of which they would be sent 
on errands, and where they could “hang 
around” and pick up ideas of how work 
was done in all of these trades, metal- 
working, wood-working, leather and tin, and 
serve as volunteer apprentices in their leisure 
moments to whichever one appealed to 
them most. In fact, every boy had the 
opportunity to get the rudiments and foun- 
dations of a technical training in most of the 
principal handicrafts and trades. And how 
well he utilized it, combined with the limited 
training in “book l’arnin’” given in the 
short-term country or village school, our 
wonderful industrial progress and the thou- 
sand and one labor-saving inventions of 
“Yankee ingenuity’’ bear witness. 

The girls, of course, at the same time got 
a less varied, but even more thorough train- 
ing in gardening, poultry-raising, butter- 
and cheese-making, cooking, sewing, and 
dressmaking, and the home-making arts of 
all descriptions. In those days, school 
“kept” anywhere from six weeks to six 
months in the year and naturally devoted 
itself exclusively to the literary, elerical, and 
formal aspects of education, reading, writ- 
ing, and ciphering. 

Now what a change has come over the 
situation! It has come so gradually it is 
hard to realize how profound and over- 
whelming it is, until you take time to con- 
sider it. “Modern civilization, with the best 
of intentions in the world, has literally 
robbed the child of his birthright, the place 
and time to watch his elders at work and im- 
itate their methods—yes, even a place to 
play. Where, then, is the child to get his 
real’ practical training for life? There is 
only one place left to him, and that is the 
school. The school must give, intention- 
ally and systematically, a broad, valuable, 
all-round training for life, which the home, 
fifty years ago, gave in a more or less fitful 
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and haphazard fashion. There is not the 
slightest need to be discouraged about the 
situation, for not only will this new work 
and broader responsibility be no detriment 
to the school, but an enormous advantage 
in every way, while the child, when the 
school has once fairly tackled and grappled 
with the problem, will be better trained, 
healthier and happier than ever before. 

Hitherto, it must be sorrowfully con- 
fessed, the school has almost utterly failed 
either to see its opportunity, or to rise 
to its responsibility. Its curriculum, while 
broader and far more attractive and intelli- 
gently taught, is merely an expansion and an 
elaboration through nine months of the year 
of the same subjects that it formerly taught 
in three months. Three-fourths of its time 
is still devoted tothe purely literary and cler- 
ical aspects of education—to grammar, to 
descriptions of things, instead of the things 
themselves; to reading about life and writ- 
ing about life and talking about life instead 
of going to work and doing things. Even 
where it is grudgingly admitted, the fraction 
of science work is done in a literary and 
ladylike manner, and cursed with bookish- 
ness and formality and uselessness from 
start to finish. Thousands of dollars are 
spent for text-books in physiology, chemis- 
try, biology, domestic science, horticulture 
and agriculture, and only hundreds for 
workshops, school kitchens, laboratories, 
gardens, and barnyards. It still needs and 
means a revolution to meet a revolution 
which has already occurred in educational 
and social conditions. 

As Wesley’s parish was the world, so, in 
the new education, the entire environment 
of the child is his schoolroom, and should 
be utilized in his education. Half a cen- 
tury ago, the educational needs of a com- 
munity were considered amply met by a 
room with benches, desks, a blackboard and 
chalk, slates, pencils and paper, and a few 
books. What more apparatus could either 
child or teacher require for giving or get- 
ting ‘‘an education’? Now we have not 
only greatly enlarged and enriched this 
primitive “plant,” but are turning the whole 
town into a schoolhouse. Yet to-day the 
schoolroom and the log cabi~ of the frontier 
are the only rooms in civ:. ation in which 
benches survive instead of chairs, and fixed 
slabs instead of movable tables; and the 
mental furniture is equally archaic. The 
walls of the schoolroom are already melting 
into thin air on every side. Classes are 
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becoming flying columns of explorers and 
investigators; teachers, peripatetic instead 
of sedentary philosophers. The whole edu- 
cational army has been mobilized for manue- 
vers in the open field, instead of staying in 
barracks the year round, doing yard drill, 
reciting tactics out of a book, and campaign- 
ing on the blackboard. Children can write 
words just as easily as letters, and far more 
easily than pot-hooks and such inventions 
of pedagogic imbecility. How many of us. 
to-day, even though we write a respectable 
hand, would undertake to fill a page with 
pot-hooks that would pass muster and win 
us a high mark? 

It is high time that this solemn farce and“ 
hypocritical humbuggery of holding up 
standards for the infant mind, which we 
never dream of living up to ourselves, should 
be abandoned. Of course, we will be told 
at once that there is too much of this sort 
of thing going on already, that children are 
no longer “learned” to spell properly, and 
that the average common school graduate 
can neither write a decent letter, add up a 
column of figures correctly, nor read aloud 
with intelligence and expression. As a mat- 
ter of fact, most men and women, save those 
whose necessary occupations or social 
duties have driven them to much letter- 
writing, write badly and spell worse. To 
pretend that the poor youngster on leaving 
school is singular or peculiar in this respect 
is a rank injustice. Even the Father of 
his Country would never have got more 
than two places from the bottom in a fifth- 
grade spelling class! 

An interesting step toward the solution of 
our problem has already been initiated in 
certain German and English municipalities 
by carrying the school children from the 
central and crowded districts of great cities 
out to the suburbs; or even the open coun- 
try, to school. By utilizing the suburban 
trolleys and trains of the morning “rush 
hour,” which, after running into the city 
crowded with clerks, operatives, and busi- 
ness men, are running back almost empty, 
the expense of transportation is made com- 
paratively trifling and is more than balanced 
by the great saving in the cost of land for 
school buildings, playgrounds, and gardens. 

These schools were originally planned for 
children in poor health, particularly those 
who were believed to be likely to develop 
tuberculosis; and as their principal purpose 
was to build up the health, their program 
was constructed frankly upon this basis and 
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included two hours’ sleep in the open air, 
and a large share of the time for games, gar- 
dening, and play. Only enough class work 
was given to keep the children from forget- 
ting what they had already learned. But 

to the surprise of everybody these little 
half-invalid children not only held their 

own, but actually made up grades, when 

behind; and, on an average, made fastcr 

progress than their healthy room-mates in 

the schools down-town! A similar delight- 

ful result has been obtained in the open-air 

schools for the children of tuberculous 

parents, and others predisposed to be tuber- 

culous, conducted by the Departments of 

Education in Boston, Chicago, Providence, 

Cleveland, Washington, and New York. 

But isn’t it a shame that a child must de- 

velop tuberculosis before it can obtain 

healthy and ideal school surroundings! 

The same method has been applied to 
healthy children in both private and public 
schools, with equally surprising results. An 
amusing instance occurred in the town of 
Chelsea, Massachusetts, after its destructive 
fire, which swept out of existence two-thirds 
of its school buildings. As a temporary war 
measure, as fast as buildings could be con- 
structed, they were utilized for the instruc- 
tion of double the ordinary number of chil- 
dren, each squad being given half the usual 
hours in school, and the remainder of the 
time at supervised play in public play- 
grounds and parks. Before the number of 
buildings considered proper for the school 
population had been provided, vague re- 
ports began to come in of the excellent 
progress that the children were making on 
this half-time principle. The wondering 
school board decided to look into the matter, 
and on making thorough investigation found 
that not only the health of the children. 
but their progress in their studies was so 
much better under the half-time régime 
that they decided to continue the experi- 
ment further and postpone the building of 
the extra schools. 

Another most significant and convincing 
test of the advantages of the open-air 
school was that made in one of the public 
schools of Chicago under the auspices of its 
broad-minded and progressive city superin- 
tendent, Mrs. Ella Flagg Young, on the init- 
iative of that enthusiastic and original edu- 
cational genius, its principal, Professor 
William E. Watts, and its medical inspector, 
Dr. Schramm. Its results are specially 
significant because the Graham School is a 
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typical, down-town, city school on the edge 
of the stock-yards district, attended chietly 
by the children of artisans and day-laborers, 
and with a large sprinkling of foreign ele- 
ment, so that the material is neither se- 
lected nor unusually promising. 

As classes are so large that they have to 
be divided, the two rooms occupied by the 
first-grade children were converted first by 
throwing all the windows wide open and 
keeping them so, except upon the side from 
which a storm might be blowing. Then the 
benches and desks were taken out, and the 
whole floor space of the room turned over 
to the children, who were supplied with 
toys, working material, games, books, and 
pictures, and encouraged to form themselves, 
under the guidance of two young and sym- 
pathetic teachers in each room, into groups 
for purposes of play or work. They were 
allowed to wear their outdoor garments if 
they wished, and, as Professor Watts ex- 
pressed it, “they can change their seats at 
any time, without asking permission, for 
they haven’t any seats—except little mov- 
able chairs; and they do most of their work 
on. the floor.” The instructions of the 
principal to the teachers, in his own whimsi- 
cal phrase, were, “Keep the youngsters 
busy, but don’t let them learn anything if 
you can help it!” 

Each child was allowed to choose from 
the well-stored toy- and book-closets of the 
room whatever toy, game, working material, 
book, or pictures he wished; and then 
shown how to make use of them. A busier 
pair than those two teachers during school 
hours could hardly be imagined! The first 
result was that the children promptly stop- 
ped having incessant colds in their heads, 
and snuffles and sore throats, and grew rosy 
and active and happy. Of ninety children 
in these two rooms examined by the school 
physician one day only two had nasal dis- 
charges, while of ninety in the next two 
“‘closed’’ rooms about forty were running 
at the nose. The second result was that 
about three months from the beginning of 
the term, one of the teachers came to the 
principal and reported that some fifteen 
children, whom she named, in her room 
were now ready to be promoted to a second 


grade. No child was obliged to enter these’ 


open-air rooms if its parents objected, and 
not a few of them did at first; but before the 
term was half over, they were coming to the 
school to beg that their little ones might be 
taken from the closed-up rooms and put 
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into the windowless ones. Before the Easter 
vacation was reached, it was decided to 
apply the method to two other grades; and 
one of the highest grades having petitioned 
that their rooms should be turned into 
open-air ones, a pavilion whose sides were 
made up of curtains and movable sash was 
constructed upon the roof of the school for 
their use. Now out of twenty-six rooms in 
the buildings twenty-one are open-air 
rooms by request of the pupils and their 
parents. 

When asked how much farther the plan 
could be legally carried, the pioneer principal 
exclaimed, “The next time I can find a 
school board that will build me a school just 
as I want it, I’ll have them build me a barn, 
with sheds and a barnyard!” 

In fine, no school should, or can, now be 
considered complete that does not include, 
in addition to the building, a large play- 
ground, a school-garden, swimming-pool, 
and a group of sheds and shops. The most 
important and vital part of a school is not 
its house, but its grounds. At first sight 
the expense of such a plan would appear to 
be prohibitive, but in reality it is far from 
being so. It would cost money of course, 
like everything under the sun that is worth 
having, but in small towns and country dis- 
tricts this additional expense would be com- 
paratively slight; while in larger towns and 
cities quite an appreciable share of the 
additional money needed for the grounds 
could be saved on the building. The ideal 
schoolhouse is not a magnificent architec- 
tural triumph, nor a monument for future 
generations, with the solidity and imposing- 
ness of an asylum or a prison, but an in- 
expensively constructed, light, roomy, day- 
nursery, never exceeding two stories in 
height, with broad staircases, wide hallways, 
and at least one-third to one-half the wall 
space of each room in the shape of movable 
window-sash or shutters, so that it can be 
converted into a porch or shed in fine 
weather. 

Thoughtful students of the health of the 
child are coming to the same conclusion as 
experts have come to, in regard to hospitals 
for tuberculosis, that every dollar spent in 
constructing a building in excess of $150 per 
patient, is wasted—and worse! From a 
sanitary point of view, whatever is spent 
above a certain minimum sum upon a build- 
ing is spent in overcoming its defects as a 
building, and keeping it light, airy, and 
sunny erough for human use. 
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It would be unfair to saddle the blame for 
our present unsatisfactory conditions upon 
any particular class, or influence; least of all 
upon the teacher, or the school board. All 
have been equally derelict in their duty; and 
all must take part in repairing their neglect. 
The teacher has been too much inclined to 
exalt tameness into the greatest of the 
virtues; the parent to be too indifferent, so 
long as his children were kept out of mis- 
chief, and managed to capture some kind of 
a job at fifteen or sixteen; the school board 
too much occupied with financial and politi- 
cal considerations; the school architect 
with his own reputation and monuments, in 
the form of beautiful buildings. 

The fundamental trouble of the whole 
situation is that we are all so colossally and 
unconsciously conceited. Our dearest de- 
sire is to mold the rising generation after our 
own model. We strain every nerve to try 
to make our children as good as ourselves, 
instead of giving them a chance to become 
better—as they will if we let them! We 
talk far too much about what “I want my 
boy to be like”; and spend too little time in 
considering patiently and lovingly what 
nature intends him to become. The life 
which he is to live is not ours, it is his own; 
and the motto that should be written in large 
letters over the entrance of the school- 
house to-day is: “HANDS OFF.” What the 
child is born to become, he will become—if 


only we feed him well, treat him kindly,.and 
don’t try to teach him too much! The best 
and most valuable education that any child 
ever gets is what he gives himself! 

Let us get rid of the “busy foolishness” of - 
examinations, as wasteful and unnecessary 
as digging up plants to see if their roots are 
growing properly. Any teacher who, after 
nine months of intimate association with a 
child, can’t tell whether he is capable of 
passing on to the next grade without an 
examination, ought to resign and get into 
some other trade. Substitute some form of 
test showing mental power and grasp for 
our present standards of mere cubic capac- 
ity. Make every college—below the pro- 
fessional schools—admit to its privileges 
any student who is willing and able to learn, 
no matter how much or little time he has 
wasted on formal “studies,”’ careless of 
whether he graduates or “becomes an 
honor” to it or not. Forbid by law the 
carrying of school-books home at night, 
leaving the ‘evening hours for the free and 
spontaneous development of boys’ and 
girls’ own tastes for literature, science, ex- 
periment, craftsmanship, music, and whole- 
some amusements. © Make the home a part 
of the school and the school a part of every- 
day life and all outdoors contribute to the 
child’s education. Then and not till then 
will education become sane, wholesome and 
effective. 


Fresh air and sunlight make the best citizens. Shakespeare’s idea of “books inthe 


running brooks’’ is akin to modern educational methods 
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Domesticity and the Stage 


EDITOR'S NOTE—This article 
is the first of a number in which the 
prominent American actresses write 
of thedual character of a profession- 


T seems strange to ask a 
| woman of the theatre 
to write of the manage- 
ment of a house, a task 
which must of necessity be 
left so largely in the hands 
of others, in order that she, 
the woman of the theatre, 
may have time for her work 
and her rest. 

It’s becauseI think proper 
rest of the nerves and the 
body is so necessary to suc- 
cessful work in the theatre 
that I believe a house of 
one’s own, free if possible 
from the worries against 
which women rebel so fre- 
quently, is a most essential 
thing. Now, how to havea 
house, and have it free from 
those domestic tragedies of 
incompetent servants and 
badly cooked meals is a sub- 


ject about which I may not . 


be qualified to write, but I 
have been asked to try. For 
many years the burden of 
all that fell on my mother, 
who ministered to my com- 
fort in every way, and lat- 
terly it has largely devolved 
on a most treasured hand- 
maiden, a highly executive 
creature; but I have also 
learned much for - myself. 
Of course the woman who 
has a family of young chil- 
dren to care for, and a hus- 
band whose hours must be 
considered apart from theirs 
and her own, has difficulties 
to face of which I know 


nothing; but, of the possi- 


MARGARET ANGLIN 


How Play-Acting and Housekeeping Work Together for Good — 


By 


As a Comedienne 
In“ Green Stockings,” Miss An- 
glin this season plays a comedy 
part in contrast with the emotional 
role through which she became en- 
deared to American. playgoers 
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al career—the home life and that of 
the stage. The series exhibits ina 
remarkable way the litile-sus pected 
home-hunger of the modern star. 


bility of happy domestic 
surroundings for the woman 
who has work to do away 
from her home, I am quali- 
fied to speak. 

Years of life in the largest 
and best hotels have only 
made me feel more keenly 
the desire for domesticity. 
No greater courtesy or at- 
tention could be had than 
that of the management of 
the Plaza, for instance—no 
lovelier rooms, better 
food,—but after all, hotels 
are hotels. Sir Thomas Lip- 
ton, I remember, in the 
heyday of his féting and 
feasting in America, once 
set aside a plate of terrapin, 
sighing for a mutton chop 
and a baked potato, “that 
my mother would give me 
if I were at home,” he said. 
I’ve often felt just like that. 

As a girl I had a distinct 
aversion to any and every 
form of household work, 
and regarded it as a terrible 
hardship when once a week 
I was set to dust the draw- 
ing-room or superintend the 
arrangement of the dinner 
table during my holidays. 
When I demurred, I was 
asked how I could ever ex- 
pect to control my own 
house (if I had one), or 
manage my servants or en- 
tertain properly, if I didn’t 
know myself; and forthwith 
I went on my weary round 
of forty feet of drawing- 
room, dusterin hand. Asa 
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child, however, it seemed a rare treat to be 
allowed to go into the kitchen, turn over 
the pages of Mrs. Beaton’s Book of House- 
hold Management, with its highly colored 
‘prints of entrées and sweets and watch the 
cook as she molded a jelly or frosted a cake. 


I was satisfying no 
praiseworthy ambition, 
I fear, but merely the 
senses of sight and 
taste; the former for 
decoration, the latter, 
for a spoonful of melted 
sugar. 

Today I try to make 
a journey kitchenward 
every morning, with 
serious purpose. Our 
daily régime is a simple 
one—a cup of tea on 
waking, a walk in the 
Park, breakfast and 
lunch combined at noon 
(after which the maids 
have their mid-day din- 
ner), our own dinner at 
five,a very simple meal, 
of necessity as well as 
of choice. (No one can 
eat heartily of food of 
too rich a nature and 
have one’s voice in good 
condition for a pro- 
longed effort.) Supper 
after the play is the one 
possible form of mild 
dissipation. If we are 
alone, the maid who 
comes home from the 
theatre with me usually 
waits on it; if we are 
entertaining more than 
one or two people, the 
parlor maid or my own 
maid will willingly stay 
up and assist. As there 
is no early breakfast to 
get, the cook and house- 
maid have the morning 
free to get everything 
comfortably disposed 
of. So much for our 
ménage, which is of 
course unconventional 
as to hours; but it 
seems to me the prob- 
lems of good house- 
keeping for anyone with 
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In “Twelfth Night” 


Margaret Anglin is an actress of inter- 
national reputation, having played fre- 
quently before the audiences of other 
English-speaking countries. During 
an extensive Australasian lour she ap- 
peared in Shakespearian repertoire 
with marked success. Her interpre- 
lation of “Viola” is charming 
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any hours resolve themselves into really 
only one, one little cogent, concrete problem 
around which all others center and revolve. 

This one-problem is, to my mind, system. 
I don’t necessarily mean just the same 
kind of system that runs a railroad, but 


something very near it. 
To make each person 
who has something to 
do, do it, or retire; and 
to make that one person 
wholly responsible, ir- 
respective of the gods 
of ill luck which make 
plates slip, and cause 
one to forget the grocer. 
I try to have the same 
thing in the theatre and 
usually succeed. In the 
theatre someone must 
ring the curtain up and 
also ring it down, and 
in my house someone 
must open the front 
door and also close it. 
In the theatre a “prop- 
erty man,” if the ex- 
igencies of the play re- 
quire it, must provide 
coffee, tea, sugar, drink 
or its counterfeit, and 
never fail; in the house 
I make it just as im- 
portant never to fail to 
provide these and all 
other things, and it is 
important in the theatre 
and important in the 
house that this system 


rigidly adhered to 


and never ‘broken— 
“well, hardly ever.” 
Who that saw it can 
ever forget the steam- 
ing roast turkey of 
‘Shore Acres”? In my 
opinion, that homely 
meal in the kitchen was 
one of the best meals I 
ever ate, though I ate it 
vicariously. 

It seems at first blush 
hard to attend to one’s 
professional duties and 
manage a _ household 
too, but it really isn’t. 
Of course, one needs 
proper servants, but 
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they are to be had. - Just systematize the 
search and use no one who is not absolutely 
competent more than one day. If one’s 
ideas of housekeeping were gathered in 
England or Canada, they must in the United 
States be subject to radical changes, but 


much more valuable to the maintenance 
of their happiness than three times as much 
liberty if given separately. The cook hates 
to have a dinner ready at eight o’clock and 
have to serve it at eight-thirty, but if one 
is forced to delay dinner because a taxicab 


only in operation, not 
intheory. The woes of 
housekeepers are pro- 
verbial and prehistoric. 
I am sure that jokes 
about bitumin biscuits, 
bibulous butlers and 
hospitable’ housemaids, 
were favorite ones in 
Ptolemy’s time, but I 
can’t help feeling that 
the reason must be 
largely in the manage- 
ment. It is the worry, 
worry, worry of watch- 
ing the Swede, or the 
German, or the Irish or 
the native product, and 
wondering if she is 
going to be all right as 
she comes and comes 
and comes and goes and 
goes and goes; and I set 
a ban upon needless 
worry. 

Many women, I am 
afraid, have neither the 
knowledge of what do- 
mestics like, want, re- 
quire, or are pleased 
with, or the mechanical 
conveniences they are 
pronetodemand. Now, 
what domestics like, 
want, require, and are 
pleased with are four 
different propositions, 
and must not be con- 
fused. They want 
flower of orange pekoe 


broke down, or some- 
body’s chauffeur was ill 
or worse, then it is only 
proper and more than 
useful to apologize to 
her. She never accepts 
it and deplores and de- 
precates your offer, but 
she is secretly pleased. 
The next time she has 
dinner fifteen minutes 
late, she (being a lady) 
apologizes. Thus the 
amenities are nicely 
balanced and peace is 
kept soothed and un- 
ruffled. 

There is a great deal 
of housekeeping I think 
in every kind of busi- 
ness, and the best way 
to make housekeeping 
cease to be just house- 
keeping is to introduce 
some business methods. 
I am minded of the old 
German story of the 
master of the farm 
whose property was 
going to rack and ruin, 
and who was totally 
unable to understand 
why. Things went so 
from bad to worse that 


arose at an unusually 
early hour and walked 
abroad. He saw aman 
in the granary handing 
out a sack of grain to 


at four dollars a pound - 


his brother, he saw a 


because you drink it. 


woman in the dairy 


Theyelike just tea be- In “Green Stockings” giving pats of . butter 
cause it tastes better. As “Celia Faraday” Miss Anglin [ and pails of milk to her 
They require much takes the’ part of the neglected middle cousin. After that he 
liberty because it seems sister arose early all the time, 

Serving Ststers become im por j 
highly ern that they as soon as they are betrothed, she =e it I aang a 
should have it, but they promplly announces her own engage- rectly, throve vastly 
are pleased with much 4% ‘ment to an imaginary man—only to and died rich; or 
less when it is adminis- have him appear in real life! should have. The 


tered judiciously. A moral is obvious if not 


party for all of them is 


pointed. I wouldn’t 


being unable to sleep he | 
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Miss Anglin in a Notable Classic Réle 
During the summer of 1910 Margaret Anglin gave a special performance of the ‘‘ Antig- 
one” of Sophocles in the open-air amphitheatre at Berkeley, which was presented to the 
University of California by Mr.W.R. Hearst. In this, the only performance of “ Antig- 
one” in English ever given in this country, Miss Anglin scored an artistic triumph 
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at least not actually. 


My maids—I have four—are all devoted 
to me, but it took some time to get them. I 
had to get up early often. Now I don’t. 

New York is a dusty place, and olher peo- 


ple’s motors make it 
more so. One of the 
most difficult things I 
know is to. keep your 
house immaculate, but, 
a good plan to follow is 
to call’attention to 
derelictions once, and; 
if they are not attended 


to properly, take’a- 


duster and: earnestly 
and competently clean 


a spot as large as a hat.- 


The rebuke: will not be 
wasted; its.very silence 
awakens:echoes of a re- 
laxeds conscience, and 
another ‘duster. is ‘usu- 
ally promptly called 
intosplay to: wipe away 
guilt. Isremember a 


very. fine housekeeper . | , 


of some:years back who 
used to go about and 
write Her initials wher- 
ever she found dust. 
She tells sme: she only 
to» do it once’ or 
twice..>. 

The kitchen 
the refrigerator, _the 
bath room I would 
add the desk: and the 
ink-stand,form,I think, 
the basis: of clean 
house. If-these are 
clean, godliness is ap- 
proximated, and the 
rest_of the house will 
follow.. However, there 
is a fanatical cleanliness 
that is fatal. I had an 
excellent candidate 
once for the position as 
housemaid, and I 
watched her the first 
day and was quite sure 
that I had discovered a 
treasure. She was al- 
ways working, like 
Hudibras, “Ever doing 
—never done.” She 
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recommend getting up early all the time, 
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polished and polished, then she polished 
some more. She cleaned the nickel part of 
the telephone receivers three times the first 
day, and had the brass of the house in a 
state of unbelievable brilliance. She shined 
up a piece of bronze that had taken cen- 


In “The Awakening of 
Helena Richie” 


It was a source of gratification to the ad- 
mirers of Mrs. Deland’s novel to hava Miss 
Anglin portray her beautiful but unfortu- 
nate heroine, a role which the actress played 
for two seasons with credit to the novelist’s 
creation and to her own powers of inter- 
pretation 
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turies to dull, rubbed 
furrows into a rosewood 
table, and that’s all she 
did. She polished. I 
decided a piano factory 
was where she would 
shine, and let her go. 
It’ seems to me that 
one of the most de- 
moralizing things is 
waste.” There is really 
almost’ nothing that 
may be thrown away, 
no matter what it is; 
it will do someone good, 
or it can be utilized in 
some advantageous 
manner. * But, speaking 
from the heart, I would 
wam ‘against over 
economy. This is the 
most expensive thing I 
know. -A proper and 
conservative economy 


’ is excellent; but, oh, the 


woes and reckless pro- 
digality entailed by 
sporadic retrenchment! 

I remember once, 


“sémé years ago, having 


expendéd- much more 
than I should on-some 
rare old’ ‘crystal; I 


thought soothe ‘my 


upbraiding conscience 


‘by ‘having a carpet 


dyed forthe hallway, 
instead of buying a new 
one. This was in an 
apartment where a very” 
long hall led to my bed- 
room. I had in a mo? 
ment of generosity 
given away a quantity 
of green “filling,” and 
proceeded to have the 
velvet carpet pos- 
sessed dyed red. While 
it was delayed at the 
dyers’—the delay was 
great, as it always is— 
the maid one morning 
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Margaret Anglin and Her Husband 


The charming woman who is known to the stage as Margaret Anglin is in privatz 
life Mrs. Howard Hull, the actress having been married recently, after playgoers had 
grown to regard her as one of the successful spinster stars. Mr. and Mrs. Hull have 
seltled in New York, the above picture being made in their new home in that city 
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lovely Dresden. When the carpet came 
back, and was stood up in that same hall, 
I stumbled over it and sprained my ankle, 
causing me to lose a week’s 


Domesticity and the Stage 


slipped on the highly polished floor with a 
tray of breakfast dishes and broke a set of 


the center of the room, piled some books 
on it and‘set the gas stove triumphantly on 
top! All. went serenely and the chocolate 
sent forth a most alluring aroma, when sud- 
denly—how we shall never know—the books 


engagement and pay a 
large doctor’s bill.. When 
it was finally put down for 
inspection it looked dread- 
ful and-was returned to 
the dyers for. a second 
treatment. After this was 
accomplished, in the proc- 
ess of sewing and laying 
somebody. attracted a 
tack through. the sole of 
her shoe, and had a serious 
time.. .Then in the course 
of two or.three days the 
carpet proved. impossible 
to sweep or keep in order. 
Another man had to be 
engaged to take it up, and 
fmally I ordered it thrown 
out» of the: house, and I 
sent.to Sloane’s to buy ex- 
actly the same green “fill- 
ing” I had given away a 
month before. 

-Another instance of my 
early economies that 
comes to my mind, though 
it. belongs to- hotel. life, is 
none the less amusing: 
One. dreadfully. snowy 
night, .my sister and I 
pledded back-to our room 
from the Garden Theatre 
—we-had waded through 
snow drifts to our waists; 


fell to the floor, the gas 
stove swung drunkenly to 
and fro from the fixture, 
and the chocolate disposed 
itself in Beardsleyesque 
designs on all four walls of 
the room. We went to 
bed hungry and in silence. 
This was on Saturday 
night. On Monday morn- 
ing—bill. rendered: 
Twenty dollars damage to 
wall paper... So much for 

~.the tragedy of Economy. 
' In the theatre one has 
to keep house. We play 
very frequently in rooms, 
and. if it is properly ar- 
ranged the stage is like a 
room, except for the fourth 
wall.. There are. fenders, 
mantles, rugs, chairs, 
pianos, photograph 
frames, and these all have 
to be “house kept.” 

In the first act of “Green 
Stockings” I have tried to 
make a real room, not to 
subordinate. the play. to 
scenery, but to make the 
setting an accurate and 
unobtrusive background. 
A well-known writer camé 
back to see me recently, 
and on crossing the stage 
remarked, “Why, this. is 


but. having decided to 
save the expense of a car- 
riage, we had succeeded in 


much to go into the din- 


A Favorite Réle 
Miss Anglin is perhaps better re- 
membered as‘ Ruth,” theheroinein 
ruining two nice new W.V. Moody’s play, “The Great 
skirts.” We wanted very Divide,” than in any other role. 
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just like a real home!’’ I 
was greatly pleased, nat- 
urally, for it had meant 
much labor and thought. 
She touched the chairs— 
they were real chairs. 


ing-room of the hotel for 
supper, but felt that we must pay for the 
remodeling of the shrunken skirts and 
virtuously resolved to make a supper for 
ourselves in our room. We possessed a 
small gas stove, with tubing, not more than 
a yard in length. How to get this to the 
gas hung from a ceiling fifteen feet high we 
didn’t know, but have a hot drink we must. 
Some chocolate was at hand, and, nothing 
daunted, we shoved the upright piano to 


The cushions were made 
for Faraday Hall, the rugs were bought for 
Mr. Faraday’s house, ‘and all this required 
“housekeeping.” Every day the piano has 
to be dusted, pictures on the walls taken 
down, the rugs swept, the books cleaned, 
but it is comparatively easy because there 
is “system.” 

There is one similarity between the house 
and the theatre I haven’t spoken of, and 
that lies in the effect you desire to produce 
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-humoris there. In fact, 
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on the people who come to see you in either 
place. A good housekeeper should never 
let visitors see the machinery of the house, 
and a “curtain” or a coffee cup or a “letter 
from the king” should never be late and 
show the “creaks.” No trouble should ever 
be apparent, no effort noticeable, and tea 
and muffins should arrive and depart noise- 
lessly in the study, as in the theatre. If 
at home dinner is late, rebuke but don’t 
fret about it. Perhaps your guests are 
not hungry. If in the theatre the “letter 
from the king” is late, rebuke again, but 
don’t worry. Perhaps the audience won’t 
notice it. One can never tell. If at home 
the salad does not seem right to you, there 
is no use scolding; there are twenty ways of 
making salads, and according to the men I 
know they are all wrong. 
One of the things I 
do, and as I like to be 
alone often it isn’t 
hard, is to resort to that 
greatest of all inven- 
tions, the electric 
chafing dish. Then let 
all the servants go. 
Even if one does wash 
a few dishes, it is good 
for the spirit of the 
proud, and splendid for 
the spirits of the hum- 
ble, who observe with 
glee and interest the 
result of your labors on 
their return from an 
evening, spent usually, 
I believe, watching their 
confréres, or should I 
say consceurs, toil. 
Acertain large liberal 
quality of humor must 
enter into this vaunted 
system of mine; this 
I insist upon. Indeed 
no system really stands 
the strain of being it- 
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table in some play and found the napkins 


' starched so stiff that you could hardly 


unfold them, when the “‘business”’ of the 
scene demanded a careless usage of well- 
laundered linen. And, oh, the coffee cups 
and tea services I have seen! That was 
before I did my own plays and “house- 
kept” for myself. But, even now, things 
will happen. 

The exigencies of the play sometimes 
force us to do little things incompatible 
with—shall we say—the manners of a well- 
trained butler. But I will never forget my 
shock only the other night when I espied the 
gentleman who is playing the butler walk- 
ing off with a napkin tucked up under each 
arm, and filling a glass by lifting it from 
the table! Which proves that it is a most 

difficult thing for a 

gentleman or a lady to 
be a good servant. 

They have applied their 

intelligence in other 

channels. Then the 
struggle to keep from 
laughing when I once 
found in my tea-cup 
. two dice, three pennies 
and a ten-cent piece, 
which had been placed 
there in some inexplic- 
able way. I had to 
preiend to drink, while 
every time I tipped up 
the cup the dice rattled, 
the pennies clinked and 
fell against my nose. 

That “property man” 

was certainly very far 

from being a good house- 
keeper. 

After all, I don’t 
know if I have made 
my system clear by 
explaining it. Lam 
not even sure it really 
isasystem. All I know 
is, that I refuse to 


self unless a sense of 


a sense of humor ‘is 
the cantilever, and this 
applies to the house- 
keeping of the theatre, 
oh, so much! How 


Another emotional 


commen have any needless wor- 


An Early Success ries, and come to 
role in which Miss 
Anglin won favor was that of “Zira” in 
the play of that name by Hartley Manners 
and Henry Miller, an artistic success and ought to solve the 
preceding * ‘The Great Divide” 
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think of it, that is a 
system all by itself, 


problem of good house- 
keeping! 


often have I sat at the 
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JULIET WILBOR TOMPKINS 
Author of “ Open House,” “ Dr. Ellen,” “‘ The Top of the Morning,” etc. 


Globe trotting, hotel life, continual excitement—these things have meant living to Marie Rose, and she 
protests stormily when sturdy Cousin Sara suggests a flat and a housekeeper. 
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By 


Nothing could be more 


deadly to Marie Rose than such domesticity. But a real fondness for Cousin Sara prevails, and settling 
the apartment has a certain unexpected fascination. The failure of Louisa Salter (prospective housekeeper) 


to appear causes first indignation, then a few dubious experiments with unknown kitchen utensils. 


Baf- 


fling adventures with an ice pick and an eggshell bring to the girl’s rescue her neighbor, Galen Ward, a 


Western miner, temporarily bacheloring it in his sister’s apartment. 


Accepting the responsibility of sup- 


plying a neglected education, he gives the wilfully unpractical Marie Rose so delightful a course in dinners, 


that the girl determinedly ignores the unconventionality of this “‘perfectly darling adventure.” 


In spite 


of their congeniality these two do not agree on the things that make life worth living, and Galen Ward 
reluctantly departs for Lariat, leaving a proud, unhappy Marie Rose, who has decided to find joy once 


more in traveling. 
THOUGHT Marie Rose would come!” 
| Mrs. Sperry settled back amusedly in 
her steamer chair, lifting her feet for 
the rug her daughter was adjusting. Marie 
Rose, at the rail, was taking a last look at the 
city, while a slender, stooping young man 
beside her trained a camera on its jumbled 
towers. “It was really funny, Jeannie—I 
wish you had heard her—all those heroics 
about settling down and not being able 
to leave her apartment; and, twenty-four 
hours later, Marie Rose with her bag in her 
hand and her eyes emitting fire, smoke, and 
lava, wanting to start that night!” Her 
pretty face wrinkled into lines of silent 
laughter. Mrs. Sperry always laughed be- 
hind closed lips, disliking gums as well as all 
other human uglinesses. 
Jean had taken the next chair and opened 
a portfolio. “I wish we could have stayed 
another week,” she said, bringing out a pile 
of letters. “J hate to miss the convention.” 
Her mother’s eyebrows appealed to a 
humorous heaven to heed that word from 
a daughter of hers. “Jeannie dear,’ she 
said kindly, “I hope you don’t talk to men 
about conventions. It is all right, to me; 
but men are bored to tears by that sort of 
thing.” Jean looked up stolidly from her 
letters. 
“There are no men any more, mother,” 
she observed. 
“What a silly thing to say!”’ 
“No, it’s the truth.” She glanced down 
a typewritten sheet, then took the trouble 
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to explain. ‘‘ There used to be beaux; every 
decently attractive girl had them. Beaux 
are suitors you can be proud of. But that 
is all over. I don’t know any woman past 
the college-boy stage who has beaux. Now 
and then some stupid man wants to marry 
us, but it is never anyone we can be proud 
of. If it were, we’d marry him. So we 
take to conventions. We have to do some- 
thing.” 

“Of all the—Marie Rose!’”’ Mrs. Sperry 
lifted a hand to stop the couple passing. 
“Jean says there are no more men in the 
world. Is that your experience?” 

Marie Rose dropped down on the foot of 
her chair. ‘I wish there weren’t,” she said. 
She was smiling with a hard brightness that 
made her look older than the Marie Rose of 
the week before. 

“Ouch!” murmured Arthur Sperry, who 
had come up behind her. 

Jean closed her portfolio and prepared to 
rise, evidently finding this corner too popu- 
lous. “It is partly our own fault,’ she 
admitted. “We know too much. Any 
man was a man, a generation ago; they 
didn’t find him out till they married him. 
Now we’re so fearfully sophisticated that 
we—” she shook out her rug, folded it about 
her cushions and took up the load with a 
smile-—“‘that we know what we haven’t 
got,”’ she added over her shoulder, moving 
off. Her mother’s eyes followed her in 
plaintive amusement. 


“Tsn’t she too funny?” she sighed. “It 


ahh 
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is you who ought to have been my daughter, 
Marie Rose.” 

“Tt is not too late yet,” drawled Arthur. 
“Mother, I mean to flirt horribly with Marie 
Rose on this trip. Don’t you think it would 
be a good idea?” 

“T wish someone would flirt horribly with 
Jeannie,” said Mrs. Sperry. Then she 
frowned and shivered. “Why will she 
carry a red cushion with a brown rug?” 

“Mother, may I flirt with Marie Rose?” 
Arthur insisted. The girl herself had taken 
no notice of his declaration. 

“T have no objection, if you don’t forget 
that I have to be amused.” 

“H’m! You wouldn’t allow us to forget 
that very long.” He let himself down 
into Jean’s chair with limp deliberation. 
“Mother is the worst spoiled woman on 
earth,” he confided to Marie Rose. ‘You 
are very much like her; that is the secret 
of your charm, for me. It is such a fine- 
lady quality. Jeannie is growing into a 
perfect horror.” 

Marie Rose’s dark eyes were fixed on him 
with somber intentness. “You don’t think 
that women ought to work, then?” 

“Heaven forbid! I don’t think that any- 
one ought to.” He stretched out in the long 
chair, letting his arms drop above his head. 
“Especially me.” 

“Would you work for a woman you cared 
for?” she asked. 

“T couldn’t care for a woman who re- 
quired it. Oh, I would hold the umbrella 
over her, of course, and let the rain run 
down my own neck. That is part of the 
bargain. I’d even carry her suitcase, if I 
hadn’t my own with me. A man with two 
suitcases banging his legs does look so 
silly.” 

“And if you had yours?” 

“Then I should find a porter. Or throw 
it away. Or something. Why raise all 
these difficult problems ?” 

Only a very fine sympathy could have 
known that Marie Rose, sitting restrainedly 
still, chin on palms, was beating on the 
closed doors of life for an answer to her 
questions. “‘Have you made any sort of 
plan for the next thirty years?” she asked. 

“What?” Arthur almost sat up. “The 
next thirty— For pity’s sake, don’t talk 
like that.” 

“But you must have some general idea,”’ 
she insisted. 

He dropped back again. “I intend to see 
as much of the earth’s surface as may be 
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visited in comfort,” he admitted. “If you 
call that a plan! I suppose I shall go on 
killing time until it turns about and kills 
me.” 

She brought her clenched fists down on 
her knee. “I wonder, I wonder!” 

“Wonder what ?” 

“Where happiness is.” She started to 
her feet. “If it is anywhere,” she added, 
walking swiftly away. Mrs. Sperry looked 
after her with a faint frown. 

“I do hope Marie Rose is not growing 
modern,” she said, a mocking accent on the 
last word. Arthur was studying effects cf 
light through half-closed fingers. 

“T don’t know about exposing her to 
Jean,” he murmured. “If she catches the 
infection, it’s ‘good-by, charm!’”’ 

“Oh, she won’t. She is different.”” Mrs. 
Sperry straightened up, her glance traveling 
restlessly about the deck. “I don’t see 
why we couldn’t have some bridge. The 
first morning is always so long.”’ 

“All mornings are long,” said her son, 
sleepily. 

Marie Rose, headed stormily for her own 
stateroom, caught a glimpse of Jean seated 
at a desk, papers strewn before her ab- 
sorbed eyes. Something in the older girl’s 
serene poise checked her, and presently 
brought her back. Jean looked up with a 
smile of question. She always seemed to be 
pleasant easily, without conscious effort. 

“You do this just to kill time, don’t you?” 
Marie Rose asked. “You don’t really care 
about it?” Though she spoke casually, 
some echo from the bleeding fists on the 
closed doors reached Jean’s ears. She put 
down her pen and leaned back in her readi- 
ness to give. 

“T began that way,” she admitted. 

“You didn’t care a thing about it?” 

“Not a thing.” 

“Then why did you?” 

“Because I was tired of chasing after 
happiness. I came to a point where amuse- 
ment didn’t amuse; and I had nothing else. 
So I began listening to them, over in Lon- 
don.” 

“But didn’t it bore you to death?” 

“Yes, at first. But I liked some of the 


women, so I kept on. It was perfunctory, 


though, for a while.” 
“And then, what?” Marie Rose prompted 
impatiently, as she 
It was not easy for Jean to go on, but, 
after a glance at the other’s tense face, she 
did. 
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\Tarie Rose, at the rail, was taking a last look at the city, while a slender, stooping young 
man beside her trained a camera on its jumbled towers 
Drawn by Howard Chandler Christy 
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“T have never told anyone this. But if it 
would show you—it was just something I 
saw in a London alley. A man striking 
a woman on the side of her head, so, with 
his fist.” Her voice had become cool and 
dry, even hard. “They were in a doorway, 
and there was a policeman across the street. 
I rushed to him, thinking he hadn’t seen. 
He wouldn’t stop it. ‘’E’s got a right to,’ 
he said, and went on. I don’t know if you 
will—understand; but that—that, ‘’E’s got 
a right to,’ changed my whole life. I had 
never felt absolute rage before; and I’ve 
never got over it. I have got to do some- 
thing about that ‘right.’ I think that is 
the way with girls brought up as we have 
been without roots or ties or obligations. 
We have to see something that hurts beyond 
endurance before we can care for anything 
outside ourselves.” She bent forward to 
her letters again. Not till long afterward 
did Marie Rose realize what that dry speech 
must have cost her. She turned away with 
a desperate clenching of her hands. 

“But that doesn’t help me!” was her 
silent cry. 

“Oh, here you are!”” Arthur had come 
up behind them. “Mother wants some 
bridge, and she won’t be happy till she gets 
it, so you might as well come now. It is 
nearly lunch time anyway.” 

Jean glanced from her watch to her 
papers. “In ten minutes,” she promised, 
and fell to work. 

“Come away; Marie Rose,” said Arthur 
softly. ‘Jean is no companion for an un- 
protected girl. I would rather you didn’t 
see much of her. You might catch it.” 

“T don’t catch things,” was the answer. 

“Nor I.” He settled into a comfortable 
saunter beside her, hands deep in his 
pockets. “I remember at college the fel- 
lows were always having waves o i 

She had turned excitedly. “Oh, I had 
forgotten—of course! Your class was— 
Did you know Galen Ward?” 

He laughed. ‘Golly Ward—of course I 
knew him, from a distance. He was two 
classes ahead of me. Everyone knew 
Golly Ward.” 

“ Why?” 

“He was one of our big men. The 
brightest star the glee club ever had, for one 
thing. How he used to make ’em cry! 
Did you ever hear him sing?” 

“Yes, I’ve heard him,” said Marie Rose, 
a catch in her breath. 

“Big, good-humored fellow,” 


Arthur 
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went on, amusedly reminiscent. ‘He went 
in for socialism or something, at one time— 
the laborer was worthy of his hire, and all 
that. And now I believe he’s mining— 
turning into a capitalist as fast as possible. 
That is all the good these socialistic measles 
and mumps do. Where did you know him?”’ 

“T met him in New York,” carelessly. 
“There comes your mother. Let’s play, 
let’s play!” Her gaiety was rekindled; she 
was the vivid, brimming Marie Rose of 
other days. Dark questions were forgot- 
ten, and she seemed to live so whole heart- 
edly in the game and the moment that Jean 
glanced at her in wonder, and Mrs. Sperry | 
smiled approval. 

“You are just like me,” she commented. 
“The minute you are bored, you droop; 
but almost any amusement brings you up 
again. Never let them plant you down ina 
corner, my dear. We get what we insist on 
in this world. Hurry up, Jeannie, what do 
you make it?” 

The short trip was long to Marie Rose. 
She had always believed that she loved 
shipboard life. She had played shipboard 
games by the hour with untiring zest, 
walked miles on the heaving decks, breathed 
deep the ocean wind, and turned her face to 
the spray—never suspecting that the sting- 
ing gaiety ot all this lay in a secret, blind 
quest that went on behind it. The uncon- 
scious quest had come to a disastrous end, 
and with it had ended the divine suspense 
that she had misread as joy. Shuffleboard, 
admiring strangers, blue rolling sea—of 

themselves they were nothing. It was a 
bewildering, devastating discovery, and she 
would not give in to it. All day she fol- 
lowed the ship’s diversions, trying by sheer 
fervor of desire to resurrect their charm. 

“T won’t be unhappy!” she said, through 
set teeth. 

Arthur followed her about in lazy, de- 
tached amusement. Before his mother, he 
flirted with her in audacious speech; but 
when they were alone, even that mild spark 
seemed to go out. He leaned devotedly on 
the rail beside her and explained at length 
the delicate devices of art photography. 
He paced the deck with her in mellow moon- 
light to set forth the hopeless corruption of 
American politics and the futility of reform. 
He would have puzzled her if she had been 
less preoccupied. “It will be better when 
we land,” she told herself, and longed fever- 
ishly for the obliterating rush of new sights 
and experiences. 
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“Tomorrow, tomorrow,” she rejoiced, 
coming up on deck the last afternoon. 
Arthur made a feint of rising from her chair, 
but allowed her to prefer the foot of Mrs. 
Sperry’s. 

“She is a born globe trotter,” he said ad- 
miringly. are right, Mother—she 
and I were made for each other.” 

“My dear Arthur! I have never said 
anything of the sort.” 

“Of course not; but you can’t help think- 
ing it. What do you think about it, Marie 
Rose?” 

Her untroubled color might have told 
him. “I think you talk a great deal of 
nonsense,” she said with disdain. 

“Now, Arthur,” his mother interposed, 
“if you are planning to offer yourself to 
Marie Rose, kindly take her to another part 
of the deck. I don’t care to hear it.” 

“‘Ah, but he never says such things when 
we are alone, Mrs. Sperry,’’ Marie Rose 
objected. “Then he is as dull as possible. 
It is only before you.” 

“Well, I am sorry; but I have some nat- 
ural reticence.” And Mrs. Sperry turned 
pointedly to a book. 

“T don’t see why these things shouldn’t 
be talked over frankly and freely,” Arthur 
persisted. “I am sure we’re all thinking 
of it—except Jeannie, perhaps. She can’t 
think of anything but ‘ Votes for Wimmin.’”’ 

“T’m not thinking of it.”” Marie Rose 
was indignant. 

“Oh, nonsense. Girls never think of any- 
thingelse. You'll have to marry some day, 
just to get the subject off your mind. 
You'll get so deadly tired wondering 
whether you want to or not that you’ll rush 
in to stop thinking.” 

“That’s a thrilling prospect.” 

“Thrilling?” He sighed. “Oh, I sup- 
pose you are still looking for that big, 
manly, adoring hero who shall catch you up 
in one strong young arm and fight the world 
for your sake with the other, while’”—his 
voice faltered, for, though her face was 
averted, he had seen the red flame that 
crossed it. ‘*There’s nothing in all that,” 
he finished, cheerfully. ‘Hello — flying 
fish.” He dragged himself up and went to 
the rail with an air of interest. “‘Come and 

see them,” he called back presently. Marie 
Rose obeyed, staring at the little gleaming 
creatures with a frown. 

“What’s the good of looking at them ?”’ 
she asked. 

“Tt gives us something to do with our 
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eyes while I ask you an embarrassing ques- 
tion.” But he did not sound embarrassed. 
“Marie Rose, is there another?”’ 

Another what?”’ 

“‘Suitor for your hand.” 

“You don’t mean to imply that you are 
one?” 

“Well, I don’t know. I think I may be, 
presently. I believe a marriage founded on 
liking each other and the same things might 
have as good a chance as these hectic 
affairs of fiction, myself. But that isn’t the 
point, now. Is there?” 

No.” 

“T suppose I mayn’t ask you the other 
question?” 

“What other?” 

“Whether there is someone you care 
for?” 

She was silent so long that he bent down 
to look inquiringly under her hat. It was 
a friendly look, and his voice, though not a 
lover’s, was friendly and intimate. The 
bitter truth came out. 

“There was someone. He looked me 
over and decided that I was not what he 
wanted. So he gave me his best wishes and 
went away.” 

Ass! 

“No, he was quite right. He wants one 
kind of life and I want another. I want to 
go and go—I want to see things and be gay! 
I want all the fun I can get out of life, and I 
mean to have it.. - Why shouldn’t I?” 

“You should. You know, we are pretty 
well suited, Marie Rose.” 

“And I could send him my wedding 
cards!” The thought flashed like a meteor 
across her mind, then went out, leaving 
darkness. “I don’t want to marry!” she 
exclaimed. “I don’t want to talk of it or 
think of it!” 

“Then you shan’t. Come and walk. 
Have you done your ten laps this after- 
noon?”? He put away the subject with 
puzzling ease. At first Marie Rose thought 
that he was chivalrously respecting her 
wishes; but presently she had to conclude 
that he had forgotten all about it. A man 
with desire caged in his heart could scarcely 
hold forth so contentedly on the superiority 
of the French to all other nationalities. 
And yet he had practically offered himseli 

in marriage. She gave little heed to what 
was being said; Arthur had at last suc- 
ceeded in arousing her curiosity. 

Gay days followed. In New York the 
first gray of November was beginning, bvt 
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in this southern island, spring green was 
sweeping up the sides of the mountains, and 
the moist breath of the tropics drifted in 
at the unglazed windows. Bourgainvillea 
blazed in the gardens, and everywhere, un- 
der the tall palms of the streets, came dark 
natives, the kindly fruits of the earth piled 
on their grave heads. Mrs. Sperry had let- 
ters to the governor, so they met the local 
aristocracy, played tennis, swam, and mo- 
tored, and made part of charming white 
groups on green lawns at tea time, with the 
poinsettia putting out its scarlet stars in 
the shrubbery, and the mountains, heaped 
with white cloud, always towering over- 
head. 

Arthur was smilingly accepted every- 
where as Marie Rose’s property, but his 
devotion went no farther than a constant 
lazy presence at her side. Some accidental 
gift of charm made him seem a most desir- 
able possession; she saw how they passed 
for young romance at its highest, and re- 
belled exasperatedly at the secret empti- 
ness of it all. Arthur liked to turn upon her 
the mild flow of comment that their sight- 
seeing inspired. That was all her honest 
spirit could discover in his attitude. She 
liked having him beside her because it kept 
away others and so saved her from effort. 
The question that the flying fish had called 
out never left her mind. What was the 
good of looking at things? And what was 
the good of meeting these friendly people— 
what was the good of talking and talking? 
The pleasures of the day ahead always 
looked bright to her; yet, when they were 
reached, they crumbled to ashes before she 
could enjoy them. What was the good! 

“T am not as crazy over traveling as I 
was,” she finally confessed to Arthur. 
Sheets of rain had cut off an expedition in 
the moment of starting, and they still sat 
vaguely on the hotel piazza, wraps over 
their arms and the basket of luncheon at 
their feet. Jean had gone back to her room, 
and Mrs. Sperry was insisting on a promise 
of immediate clearing from the reluctant 
management. ‘Something has gone out 
of it.” 

“That’s because you are a girl,” Arthur 
explained. ‘‘Girls are never really inter- 
ested in anything. They have no intelligent 
curiosity.” 

“What nonsense!” 

“No, it isn’t. I have watched them. 
Unless they get emotion or excitement out 
of things, they don’t care anything about 


them, for all they pretend.” He threw out 
the last word amusedly, expecting her to 
resent it, but she let it pass unheeded. 

“Will it always be like this?” she asked, 
a new wistfulness in the question. The 
splendid impertinence with which she had 
faced life was shaken, and anyone who loved 
her would have found her touching. 

“Why don’t you try marrying me and see 
if that doesn’t enliven things?” Arthur sug- 
gested, and smiled persuasively under her 
startled glance. He had slipped well down 
in his chair, limp hands dropping over the 
ends of its arms, and he did not even lift his 
head to meet her answer. 

“You are not in love with me,” she said. 

“But 1 should be then, my dear child. 
Sufficiently.” 

“Sufficiently!” 

He roused himself to explain. “Life 
isn’t much like novels, Marie Rose. 
Haven’t you learned that? These burning 
passions one reads of are not so universal 
as you think. Men and »~men like each 
other and are comfortable to; .her just as 
you and I are—and, of course, th y are men 
and women. And they live quite as hap- 
pily ever after as though they had eloped by 
moonlight and all the rest of it.” 

“And I could send him my wedding 
cards—right away,” thought Marie Rose. 

“Now, if we married,” Arthur pursued, 
settling down still deeper into his chair, “we 
could wander off to Algiers and Egypt 
for the winter, and in the spring we’d come 
back by way of Japan, if we felt like it. 
We would go and come as we pleased. And 
you are not too awfully thorough about 
sight-seeing—I couldn’t stand a thorough 
woman. I like to loaf about, and make 
camera studies, and not have any hard-and- 
fast plan. You go with the right sort 
of people, too—Jean’s crowd gets more 
awful every year; you wouldn’t thrust 
freaks upon me. And we should be 
Mr: and Mrs. Arthur Sperry in the sailing 
lists—don’t you think that would be rather 
nice? Iam always wishing I could register 
that way. There’s an air about it, when 
you have passed thirty. I really think, you 
know, that it is worth considering.” 

He had talked the momentousness out 
of the question. Marriage began to seem 
surprisingly simple and practicable. She 
glanced him over—frail, good looking, self- 
sufficient yet friendly, thoroughly present- 
able; and a faint zest for life came back in 
the form of gaiety. 
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\hy don’t you try marrying me and see if that doesn’t enliven things?” Arthur suggested 
and smiled persuasively under her startled glance 
Drawn by Howard Chandler Christy 
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“You would promise never to register as 
A. Sperry and wife?” she asked. 

“Do I look like that? And I wouldn’t 
clutch your elbow at street crossings 
either.” 

“Would you put on my rubbers?” 

“M—m— is that essential?” 

“Oh, yes. I couldn’t care for a man who 
wouldn’t do that.” 

“You like to see him on his knees. If I 
do, will you promise never to take the slight- 
cst interest in the weight of my flannels or the 
wetness of my feet? Or my hygiene gener- 
ally?” 

“With joy.” They laughed. 

“We really are well suited,” hé decided. 
“We don’t bore each other. You wouldn’t 
expect me to read aloud, would you?” 

I should hate it. But I like to read 
aloud myself, sometimes.” 

“Oh, that’s all right. It always puts me 
to sleep at once. And I should never have 
to make another call as long as I lived—you 
would do all that. Think of it! And we 
both have money enough. My child, this 
match was made in heaven.” 

“Tt isn’t made at all,” said Marie Rose 
in sudden panic. 

“Tt will be,” was the serene answer. 
“Don’t worry—just let it come. Will you 
look at that rain? Half an inch must have 
fallen already.”” He told her about rain- 
falls he had seen in India and in California, 
as interested in that, apparently, as he had 
been in the previous topic. Her momen- 
tary stimulation died down, leaving a bitter 
sense of disappointment. Were all men as 
poor lovers as these two of hers? For 
Galen Ward had wanted to love her. In- 
stinct told her that. But he had cool- 
headedly decided not to. And this suitor 
could turn from marriage to weather with- 
out a tinge of reluctance or a glance back. 
Those other lovers, whom she had kept at 
a distance—would they have been as stupid, 
close up? Did only women know how to 
love? 

“Marie Rose, what is it? You look posi- 
tively tragic,” Arthur interrupted himself. 
Her resentment blazed out. 

“T don’t like this world! I think it’s 
perfectly hateful. Nothing is real, when 
you get to it—nothing comes true. You say, 
‘Marry me,’ but you don’t mean it. You 
don’t care. It is all—imitation. I want 
something real!” 

Arthur had at last straightened up. A 
drowned-looking carriage, curtained against 


the rain, had stopped below them to deposit 
a passenger. He signaled the driver and 
drew Marie Rose to her feet, throwing her 
cloak about her. 

“Come!” he commanded. The sudden 
glint of animation was too precious to be 
chilled by questions, and she obeyed, laugh- 
ing. He called a direction to the driver and 
sprang in after her. The cab jogged on, 
rain swishing on its curtain. His arms 
closed about her, and then, through a whirl- 
ing confusion that left her blind and breath- 
less, she felt his lips on hers, on her cheeks 
and her eyelids and her uplifted chin, and 
again, lingeringly, on her lips. 

“Well?” he murmured. 

She opened her eyes, and felt a stab of 
disappointment to find him smiling. But 
she smiled back. “I’ve kidnapped you,” he 
added. “Isn’t that fairly ‘real’?” 

She could not speak, yet above her bodily 
confusion her mind stayed curiously cool. 
“T don’t love him, but I might as well 
marry him,” it was saying. She wished 
impatiently that he would not banter—would 
not talk at all. She was there to be made 
love to, the hard little inner voice persisted. 
Anything else was a waste of precious min- 
utes. When his arms relaxed, she could 
have cried out in resentment, though she sat 
flushed and passive, like any other girl ‘in 
the shyness of her first kiss. 

“Wasn’t it neatly stage managed?” 
Arthur was looking amused, and exceed- 
ingly well pleased with himself. “The car- 
riage came in the very nick of time. Even 
the rain was an inspiration. I don’t be- 
lieve an abduction was ever pulled off in 
better form.’’ She roused herself to re- 
spond. 

“Where are you taking me?”’ 

“Round the block, lovely captive. If we 
had brought the lunch basket, we could have 
kept on going round all day.” He lifted her 
hands from her knee and turned them crit- 
ically. ‘I am glad they arepretty,” he said. 
“T couldn’t like a girl who hadn’t pretty 
hands and nice, soft, loose hair. I can’t 
bear dowdy hair—the kind that drips down 
on the neck in back, don’t you know? 
Why do women let that happen, Marie 
Rose? Haven’t they any sense at all?” 
He was actually interested in the subject. 
He wanted to talk about women’s hair, and 
formulate theories about their looks, and 
define his preferences and prejudices. And 
Marie Rose heard him with growing wonder 
and slowing pulses. The ardor that had 
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sprung with them into the cab died slowly 
away. She withdrew her hands, and Arthur 
made no effort to recover them. He was 
wholly content to sit beside her and amuse 
her with his ideas. The rain was stopping 
and the curtains were no longer drawn when 
they returned to the hotel. 

“Well? It’s settled, isn’t it?” he asked 
gaily, as he helped her out. Mrs. Sperry 
was bearing down on them, and there was 
time only for a word. 

“TI—suppose so; but don’t tell,”’ she im- 
plored, and the pressure of his fingers prom- 
isec. She escaped to her room, leaving 
Arthur to explain as he chose. 

“T am engaged,” she said aloud, and re- 
peated it defiantly. But the word had no 
magic to gild the dull truth. A universal 
disappointment disclosed itself, hideously, 
as the real meaning of life; and, worse than 
that, she was ashamed. She could not 
understand why. She was engaged, and 
that made what had happened right and 
seemly; yet the unreasonable shame nagged 
at her till she clenched her hands and cried 
out against it. She hated Arthur, hated 
herself, hated life. 

“Oh, if I could only go home!” The 
words, springing out of themselves, startied 
her, checking the inner turmoil. The little 
apartment seemed to open before her, a 
place of peace and quiet. The sun on the 
windows, the cold nights, and the crackling 
fire, the white bedroom, and the bright 
kitchen where so much had happened—the 
place was, after all, something more than a 
collection of rooms. Surely life could not 
hurt so intolerably there, where she could 
move in freedom from room to room, with- 
out arranging her appearance to encounter 
others. The small hotel chamber oppressed | 
and stifled her. Even the gray skies and the 
early dark outside would be better than this 
sickly tropical sweetness, that was made for 
happy people. 

Jean pushed back the door. “ Aren’t you 
coming down to lunch?” she asked. Marie 
Rose, stretched on the bed, affected drowsi- 
ness. 

“Oh, I don’t want any,” she said. ‘Tell 
them I am resting, will you?” 

“You can rest afterward.” Jean was 
looking newly alert and vigorous. come 
and help the family atmosphere—Arthur has 
cleared out, as usual. I have just broken it 
to Mother that I am going back by tomor- 
row’s steamer.” 

“You are! Why?” 
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She went to the window and looked 
stolidly out on the garish loveliness beneath, 
then turned away with a shrug and a smile. 
“Oh, I have had so much of this sort of 
thing. I want to get back to work. And 
Mrs. Norman Whittaker has asked me to 
stay with her.” Her hand closed on the 
letter thrust in her belt. “So I am off, 
praise be!” She went away humming, and 
Marie Rose dragged herself up to follow. 

The family atmosphere needed help, for 
Mrs. Sperry’s annoyance was all-pervasive. 
Arthur did not appear, and Jean was too 
full of satisfaction to offer more than a 
decorous silence until she, too, escaped to her 
packing, leaving Marie Rose to furnish the 
needed listener. Under Mrs. Sperry’s sar- 
casm and ill humor ran the universal bewil- 
dered “Why?” of the hen who has hatched 
a duckling. When they were alone, she 
became plaintive. 

“Now tell me truly, Marie Rose, did you 


* ever know a girl who had more done for her 


than Jean—or who appreciated it less? I 
put it to you—could any girl have a better 
time, or meet nicer people? This life is 
good enough for me, and it is good enough 
for you. Why should Jean set up a sepa- 
rate standard? Any normal girl would 
jump at a trip like this, but she came only 
because I wouldn’t let her stay alone in New 
York. I do think a daughter is very little 
comfort or pleasure nowadays. And I don’t 
at all care for this Mrs. Norman Whittaker. 
Suffragists are so rude. They have a 
sort of catty politeness while they think 
you may work for them, and when they find 
you won’t, they turn snappy and brusque. 
I can’t stand bad manners. They set my 
teeth on edge like bad colors. And I think 
a daughter owes something to her mother. 
Bridge with three is impossibly stupid. But 
Jean thinks only of herself.” 

New questions were hurtling about Marie 
Rose’s head—Jean’s right to her own life; 
Mrs Sperry’s right to her daughter; every- 
one’s right to be happy and do just what she 
pleased. Where was the answer to it all? 
Mrs. Sperry read her troubled silence as 
sympathy, and softened a little, patting her 
hand. 

“T don’t know what I should do without 
you, Marie Rose, dear. I feel as if you 
really were my daughter; we see things the 
same way. We are just alike. Come and 
have a game of piquet with me; that will 
take our minds off. Do you suppose this 
rain is ever going to stop?” 
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Showers fell at intervals all the afternoon. 
Neither Arthur nor Jean came back, and 
Marie Rose played game after game until 
she could have cried with weariness and 
impatience. Her own momentous affairs 
dragged at her thoughts, but Mrs. Sperry’s 
grievance left few merciful silences. She 
wanted a walk on the verandas, but, after 
the first turn, decided that she must be 
read to while she lay down. She had 
fretted herself into a feverish headache by 
tea time, when her son sauntered in, looking 
fresh and serene. He smiled significantly at 
Marie Rose, but received no response. 

“Well, Arthur! I am glad some member 
of my family remembers my existence,” 
Mrs. Sperry began. Marie Rose slipped 
away. 

“T am not like her 
sharply to the universe. 

Being engaged to Arthur seemed to make 
curiously little difference in their relations. 
To be sure, they were in hotel publicity; 
yet, even so, he might have managed a 
stolen moment, or shown a desire to manage 
it. Mrs. Sperry’s headache demanded dis- 
traction all that evening, and he yielded 
placidly to it until his yawning annoyed her 
and he was sent away. His good night to 
Marie Rose had a delicate emphasis, but he 
went without reluctance. 

“You go, too, Jean,” sighed Mrs. Sperry. 
“Marie Rose will read to me a little longer.”’ 

The next morning, Marie Rose awoke 
very late. 

“T am engaged,” she told herself, but was 
too tired from the turmoil of the day before 
to take any interest in the fact till the corner 
of a note, thrust under her door, roused a 
glimmer of hope. That at least was lover- 
like. It read: 


Dearest M. R.: Mother is still on the warpath, 
so I will gracefully duck for the day. She will be 
all right as soon as Jean has sailed. We must man- 
age a drive or something after we have seen J off. 

Your devoted A. G. S. 

Marie Rose read the note with stiffening 
lips and head well up; then she tore it 
across. “For a laggard in love,” the morti- 
fying old words thrust themselves upon her, 
“was to wed the fair Ellen.” Her pride of 
body and spirit demanded a better wooing 
than this. ‘He had better look out!” she 
said aloud. Then her jaded mind sank 
again to apathy. “What’s the good? 
What’s the good of anything?”’ she mut- 
tered. 

Mrs. Sperry and Jean had gone out when 


she announced 
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she came downstairs. Outside, the gar- 
dens glowed in a quiver of heat. Sightseers 
came and went with an air of holiday enjoy- 
ment that presently drove Marie Rose back 
to her room. She tried to write Cousin 
Sara, but there was too much that could not 
be said, and she fell back on a colored postal. 
She tried to read, but nothing could hold 
her attention. Several of her gowns needed 
stitches and she took them down, but the 
very act of threading the needle irked her so 
that she thrust them back again and threw 
herself on the bed. She had nothing to do 
that was worth doing. A succession of such 
empty mornings seemed to stretch away 
endlessly in front of her. Hot, inert, bored, 
she must work them off, one by one, like 
a prisoner’s sentence. 

“Oh, if I could go home!” she panted. 
That was the only spot on all the earth that 
seemed to offer her something todo. Mem- 
ory of her secret, rapturous experiments in 
the kitchen came back, set in the glamour cf 
that stolen time. She laughed softly over 
“eggs in a nest,” and saw with yearning the 
magic whiteness of the bathroom paint 
coming out under her hand. Her one taste 
of the pride of practical achievement had 
left an unforgettable savor. 

Toward noon, she heard Mrs. Sperry and 
Jean return, and ran to them in eager relief. 
But in five minutes that appalling ennui was 
back again, more oppressive than when she 
was alone. Course after course of the long 
lunch was placed before her, and she hated 
the food, yet ate from sheer inertia. After- 
ward she followed listlessly to Jean’s room 
where last things were waiting to be 
packed. Jean was still unperturbed and 
good humored under her mother’s subtle 
flings. Marie Rose wandered to the win- 
dow and drooped down on the broad sill. 

An old man, battered and unclean, was 
limping along the path beneath, an accordion 
under his arm, a beggar’s cautious eye 
raised to the windows. Seeing her, he took 
off his cap in an ingratiating sweep, then 
began to play. 

“Oh, not that!” she gasped. Whining, 
droning, the old ballad of home drew itself 
out in anguishing caricature. ‘Wherever 
I may roam—” Her miner stood before her, 
confident and amused, filling the bright 
little kitchen to the brim with his appealing 
voice. She tried to shut away the sight and 

sound of him, but through every quavering 
note he shone out, resplendent as a broken 
dream or a lost youth, till her heart bowed 
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down into its sorrow and gave up the fight 
for freedom. 

“Why doesn’t someone stop that awful— 
there, they are sending him away,” Mrs. 
Sperry turned relievedly from the other 
window, then started. “Why, Marie 
Rose!” 

The girl felt their astonished silence, but 
her pride was gone. 

“Oh, I’m homesick,” she sobbed. “I’m 
so homesick, it’s killing me! I want to go 
home. Oh, let me go back with Jeannie! 
I’m sorry, but I can’t bear it—I’m so home- 
sick! I’ve got to go!” 


Arthur came strolling back in ample time 
to see his sister off. About him lay the 
comfortable aroma of a pleasant day and a 
spirit on good terms with itself. He paused 
at Jean’s door to make a vague offer of help. 
Mrs. Sperry interrupted with a stony cold- 
ness that was not for him. 

“Marie Rose has probably more need of 
assistance,” she said. ‘‘She has decided to 
go back with Jean. It seems she is home- 
sick. We are not sufficiently amusing, you 
and—” But her son had gone. 

Marie Rose opened her door to him, and 
met his sharp question with a look so plead- 


ing, from eyes so tear-stained, that his 
severity softened. 

“Tell me what it means,” he said, coming 
in and closing the door after him. 

“T’m sorry,” she faltered. “I must go. 
Ican’t doit, Arthur. It isn’t any of it real 
tome. It’s not what I want.” 

He took the words in slowly, chilled and 
offended, yet ready to be just. “You 
know, you are treating me rather badly,” he 
said at last. She was eager to take all the 
blame. 

“Yes. I feel—horribly. For I do like 
you so much.” 

“T suppose it is the other man?” 

“T—suppose so. And I am so homesick. 
Please forgive me, Arthur.” 

Whatever Arthur lacked at the minor 
issues, he was fundamentally a gentleman. 
He took her hand and kissed it, very kindly. 

“Tt’s all right, Marie Rose. Don’t 
worry. We will forget about it. Of course 
you have to go, if you are not happy. Now 
can’t I help you?” 

She shook her head, unable to speak. 
After he had gone, a long quiver of regret 
shook her. 

“Tt might have been nice—if we had done 
it five years before,” she admitted. 


The letters that Marie Rose reads in the February issue make “all the difference in the world,” 
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The Visiting Housekeeper 


This Expert in Housekeeping Methods Trains Mrs. Brown’s Mary to 
Perform Her Day’s Work in Less Time and With Much 
Less Wear and Tear Than Formerly — 


EDITOR'S NOTE.—This is the eighth paper in a series wherein the daily labor of the 
household is simply, clearly, explained by a trained worker. 


Har easiest thing in the world to say, 
and about the most difficult to do, 
is to work by method. Even when 
one has arranged a plan, sheer will power is 
needed to carry it out. To train another 
person to work by one’s own plan is even 
more irksome. This is particularly true, I 
think, with housework, wherein one labors 
more or less alone. As there are no two 
people in a house doing exactly the same 
work, no one has the advantage of working. 
with others; even in large establishments 
each servant works alone. In a factory or 
mill, on the other hand, men stand side by 
side at the bench doing exactly the same 
work, rung into place in the morning and 
out again at noon and night. It requires 
little volition to labor under such circum- 
stances; the worker is compelled to keep the 
pace; he has no alternative. 

The lack of a pacemaker is the great 
stumbling-block in the way of household 
efficiency. Who is to start the maids off in 
the morning and keep them wound up all 


day? It is literally a case of winding up; 


they must be gotten under way and kept 
going. Moreover, ability for getting the 
most out of people is inborn and difficult of 
acquirement. 

When I undertook to establish a founda- 
tion of efficiency under the household of my 
friend Mrs. Brown, I failed to reckon on this. 
Her one maid, Mary, seemed willing and 
able. She was interested in the plan and 
worked with me to the best of her ability, 
but, poor soul, her ‘‘forgettery’’ was better 
than her memory and she “ran down” every 
time my back was turned. The principle 
behind all our effort, to save time, not waste 
strength, she never could quite grasp. Fur- 
thermore, she had no idea of keeping to a 
schedule. If she saw dust in the broiler on 
Monday morning she was ready to start on 
a general overhauling of the stove; indeed, 
she would have the stove apart before you 
could say Jack Robinson. 


“But, Mary, this is washing day,” I once 
protested in despair. 

“We've got to have things clean, you 
know, Miss,” she answered gayly, and the 
flush on her cheek showed just how proud 
of her work she was. She thought she was 
helping me, and it required the most tactful 
handling to make her understand that 
Saturday, being kitchen cleaning day, was 
meant to give time for an overhauling ef 
the stove. 

“T clean the ice-box on Saturday,” argued 
Mary. I had drummed that into her, for 
she thought scrubbing the ice-box with hot 
soapsuds a loss of time and cold air. “ Heat- 
ing it all up, just to waste the ice,” she had 
said. 

You can see that it is one thing to make 
a schedule and another thing to stick to it, 
which requires absolutely methodical action. 
With one maid, as we had at the Browns, 
the kitchen work must be finished promptly 
at nine o’clock every morning and the maid 
be ready to go on with her particular day’s 
work. If she is delayed the lunch hour will 
crowd upon her and she cannot finish at 
noon. 

Mary rose at six o’clock every morning 
and rang the family rising bell at six-thirty. 
Promptly at seven she served breakfast for 
the son of the house, who left for the city on 
the seven-thirty train. She set the break- 
fast table the night before, which was one of 
Mrs. Brown’s schemes, and inadvisable be- 
cause the dust settles on the dishes. More- 
over there is time enough in the morning, 
for a simple breakfast table is soon set. 
Coffee, toast and eggs constituted the morn- 
ing meal, than which nothing could be more 
easily prepared. The half-hour which is 
required for boiling the water and making 
the coffee gives time enough for the rest. 
On the whole no time was wasted before 
breakfast. Probably the approaching train 


time kept things going, for as soon as Mary 
sat down to her own breakfast she seemed 
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to relax and for the rest of the day there was 
always a possibility of her sticking fast. In 
fact, she could not get a meal on the table 
without a promoting hand from the front 
of the house. 

On the day when we first undertook to 
establish an efficiency program and were 
counting the time to find out what was 
accomplished under the old régime, on that 
day of all others Mary tried, by hurrying, to 
make a brilliant record. We sat down to 
breakfast at seven o’clock and at seven-forty 
she was clearing off the breakfast things. 
This occupied perhaps ten minutes. Then 
she came in to dust the dining room—a part 
of her old program which she seldom accom- 
plished. By what she considered good, 
hard work she managed to dust the dining 
room and living room in forty minutes. A 
half-hour would have been plenty of time 
for a capable worker, but Mary sat down on 
the floor to dust the table and chair legs. 
The waste of strength and time which this 
entailed was plain enough, yet I had the 
greatest difficulty teaching Mary to bend 
over instead of sitting down. “But you 
can’t dust good,” she argued. 

“Tt isn’t necessary to use all the muscle 
you have in dusting,” I said, at the same 
time bending to show her how readily one 
can reach the rungs of a chair. Every 
particle of wood can be brushed lightly with 
a duster without the greater effort of rub- 
bing being necessary. The finger-marks on 
the chair arms should be wiped off, but the 
slow polishing of each piece of wood is 
absurd. 

Mary could not dust the dining room, 
which was a small room, in less than twenty 
minutes. Day after day of constant re- 
minding reduced this time to ten minutes 
and the work was quite as well done. She 
no longer swept the air full of dust, but ran 
the broom lightly over the carpet catching 
the crumbs and leaving the deep-laid dust 
for the weekly cleaning. She swept with 
the grain of the carpet and kept the broom 
on the floor to avoid raising it at the be- 
ginning and end of the stroke—the motion 
which brings up the dust. Mary had al- 
ways dusted the hardwood floor with a 
floor mop which was never clean, but I 
persuaded Mrs. Brown to make some can- 
ton flannel covers for an ordinary broom 
to be used instead. They had a double 
ruffle about six inches wide at the bottom 
that caught the dust perfectly. We put on 
a clean cover twice a week. 
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“My, it’s fine!” exclaimed Mary when 
she had tried the covered broom, “the dust 
never sticks to the rugs now.” And that 
was true simply because the covers were 
clean. 

There is a line in all domestic science 
journals recommending the moistening of 
the dust cloth. But anyone with valuable 
furniture will hesitate to do this, although 
if properly managed it can be done without 
streaking. A dry duster can be as wisely 
used if it is handled gently, without 
slapping. 

It is not necessary to beat the dust off 
the furniture. Wipe it lightly and take the 
duster to a window or door for shaking. The 
so-called dustless duster is made by dipping 
a soft cloth in a solution of paraffin oil and 
gasoline. The oil holds the dust, therefore 
the cloth requires frequent washing and 
should be redipped occasionally. Time is 
not necessary for efficient daily dusting; the 
need is for dexterity. Mary lacked just 
that and had to be taught by repeated in- 
structions. She had worked in many a 
comfortable home but she had never learned 
to work rightly. She took to this efficiency 
training eagerly and showed signs of for- 
getting it as readily, and consequently 
failed to apply it in her daily grind. 

For instance, when removing the break- 
fast dishes on Monday morning, she ran to 
the laundry to start the fire. The remem- 
brance of the fire came to her while she was 
putting the breakfast things on a tray, and 
off she went leaving the tray full of dishes 
behind her, although she had to pass through 
the pantry on her way. Had she taken the 
tray with her as she went she must have 
established in her own mind a slight ten- 
dency toward efficiency. 

“T forgot,” she said laughing. 

“But don’t you see that is what we mean 
by efficiency; one trip to the pantry should 
have served both purposes; you must make 
your mind do part of the work, you never 
will be capable if you don’t.” 

“Well, I’m going to try now,” she prom- 
ised as she went to the kitchen. And so she 
may have done, for she had the dishes 
washed in twenty minutes. She was 
through at eight-fifty, and even so it was ten 
minutes to ten when she left the kitchen. 

“What did you do after you finished the 
dishes?” I asked her, for her sticking-fast 
periods seemed unaccountable. 

“Washed my tea towels,”’ she answered, 
“and swept.” 
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“You had three towels, didn’t you?” I 
inquired. She might have had a dozen. 

She shook her head, “‘ No, two; but then 
I swept and dusted.” 

“And just as soon as I left you, you began 
to drag!” said I, for I knew she must have 
done just that. 

“T suppose so; I never could work fast,” 
she admitted. 

“T don’t want you to work fast; that is 
one of the first things to be learned if one is 
looking for efficiency. The hurried person 
soon tires and does not work well. But 
there is no reason for being below the aver- 
age in slowness, and I sometimes think it is 
quite as tiring to work too slowly as it is to 
work too fast.” 

Mrs. Brown. laughed when I explained 
Mary’s trouble to her. “Of course I knew 
that,” she said, “‘and now what are you to 
do? I have spent untold energy trying to 
hurry her, and you see the result.” 

“Tt is the hardest thing to overcome,” I 
admitted. “It is the habit of a lifetime, 
and it is really a question if you can ever 
overcome it.” 

“Endless nagging,” said Mrs. Brown. 
** Nothing else will do, and I want to ask you, 
is it going to make for the higher efficiency 
of my life to go through that agony with 
Mary?” 

We laughed, for it was rather a poser. 
The question was, who should be sacrificed, 
Mrs. Brown or Mary? The situation had 
simmered down to that. 

“* And she will marry as soon as I have her 
made over,” Mrs. Brown added. 

“It looks hopeless, but we will struggle 
on and see,” said I, hoping that some hither- 
to unknown strength might suddenly de- 
veiop in Mary’s character. Underneath 
the glamour of hope I knew that Mary pre- 
sented but another phase of the untrained 
servant problem, which never can be solved 
until we have training schools and treat 
domestic service as we eventually must all 
skilled trades. 

Mrs. Brown suddenly bethought herself: 
“Mary once told me she had trouble with 
her heart. Might that, account for her 
dragging?” 

And of course it might; in fact it probably 
did account for it, which made the situation 
even more difficult. 

“And here the human factor enters in,” 
said I bitterly, for I knew we would neither 
of us have the courage to dismiss her, 
knowing her weakness. 
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“This never happens in factories,” added 
Mrs. Brown. “Efficiency methods are es- 
tablished without running counter to the 
individual. They deal with the mass of 
men working like machines. The work of 
one man is studied and simplified until every 
possible waste is eliminated. Then the plan 
of work established is applied to all the men, 
and the economy is enormous. The man 
who has a weak heart, or is slow, is moved to 
some other work. They have something 
else to give him, they are not forced to turn 
him out as I must do with Mary.” 

“Of course that is true,” I was forced to 
agree, but wecan’t afford to be discouraged. 
We must make a detailed program of the 
day’s work and try to have her carry it out.” 

This we did, and with more or less satisfac- 
tion. Mary rose at six o’clock, rang the get- 
ting-up bell at six-thirty, served breakfast at 
seven o'clock, cleared the table at seven- 
thirty, dusted the dining room in fifteen 
minutes, washed the dishes in twenty min- 
utes, and finished the kitchen in half an hour. 
She then had from eight-thirty-five until 
nine o’clock for extra work in the kitchen. 
Promptly at nine she must leave the kitchen 
for other work, which was arranged accord- 
ing to her week’s program—Monday wash, 
Tuesday iron, and so forth. In order to 
have lunch on time she must stop at eleven- 
thirty and return to the kitchen. She then 
had one hour to set the table and arrange 
lunch, which she served at twelve-thirty. 
As there were but two members of the 
family for lunch this was an ample pro- - 
vision of time. Then allowing the family 
forty minutes at the table, she could clear 


" away the dishes and brush up the crumbs 


at ten minutes past one. She went through 
the same routine after each meal, cleared 
away the dishes on a large tray to save steps 
to and from the pantry, straightened the 
dining room a bit and then washed the 
dishes. Making a fair allowance for inter- 
ruption we found she should be finished with 
her dishes and her kitchen at one-forty. 
This did not hurry the slow girl if she 
worked systematically. 

When the lunch is over it is wise to pre- 
pare the meat and vegetables, often the 
dessert also, for dinner. It is easier to work 
on, for a few minutes, once you are well 
under way, than it is to begin earlier on the 
dinner at night. If the things are all ready 
to cook the effort of dinner getting will not 
seem so burdensome. Of course the work 
of preparation must vary decidedly with the 
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quantity and quality of the meal, but we 
found by experimenting that thirty-five 
minutes is a fair average. The maid should 
leave the kitchen at two-fifteen to rest until 
five o’clock. On days when there is boiled 
meat or slow-cooking food of any kind she 
may have to run into the kitchen‘ to light 
the fire at three or four o’clock, but she 
ought not to spend the entire afternoon in 
the kitchen. 

The need of an afternoon rest cannot be 
overestimated. Mary, who has always 
worked through the entire day without 
stopping, was delighted with the prospect 
of a time for rest. On Monday and Tues- 
day afternoons there is always some work 
for the maid to do in the laundry. She 
either washes her own clothes or helps the 
laundress with the finishing. This is true 
in every household, large or small; the maids 
spend two afternoons a week in the laundry. 
Even though they are washing their own 
clothes it tires them just the same, and 
fatigue, no matter how acquired, lessens 
their efficiency as-workers. 

“T feel so much better for the night work,” 
said Mary, when she had tried the resting; 
“somehow it makes me real interested in 
the dinner; I just do like the cooking.” 

“How do your feet feel?” I asked her, 
for the house-worker is a frequent sufferer 
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from fallen arches, so-called flat foot, which 
is the result of constant standing. 

Mary smiled. ‘‘Oh, so much better,” she 
sighed. “It’s the first time in twelve years 
that my feet haven’t ached.” 

Now you must bear in mind that the less 
her feet ached the better she worked. It is 
a purely selfish proposition: you rest the 
maid so that she will be able to give you her 
best service; you take care of her feet, 
insist upon comfortable shoes, and look after 
her health generally, if for no other reason 
than because it makes you more comfortable. 

And if you reckon Mary’s work by her 
new schedule you will find-her giving nine 
hours a day of faithful service and there are 
always some extra hours thrown in before 
the week is over. When one pauses to 
consider what difficulties surround house- 
work, how ignorant the average worker is 
and how little opportunity she has for train- 
ing, the marvel is not how careless and slow 
Mary is, but how capable she has become. 
And if anyone, maid or mistress, will make 
a program for her household duties, and 
having found it possible and reasonable will 
work by it, she must find the burden of 
household cares lessening as the routine 
becomes a matter of habit, which requires 
less and less volition to get through the 
day’s work, 
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A Few Devices to Ease 
Kitchen Burdens 


The pastry tube is used in garnishing 

with whipped cream or frosting. Even 

mashed potatoes can be used in this 

process. The tube is less uncertain in 
its results than is the pastry bag 


A good cake mixer makes better 
batter more quickly and more hygi- 
enically than do human hands. It 
is very effective in mixing griddle- 
cake batter 


The individual egg poacher 
may be used with facility 
and comfort upon the gas 
stove or range and in the 
oven. The egg is coasulatcd 
and not scattered if the tem- 
perature (180° to 200°F.) is 
correct 
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Good Housekeeping Institute 


Good Housekeeping Institute is a research laboratory for the investigation of household 
utensils and apparatus of all kinds. The tests and investigations are carried on in order 


to give to the subscribers of the magazine the definite, helpful! information they need 
and are seeking. Readers of the magazine may write to us for advice concern- 
ing labor-saving devices at any time, and have their letters fully answered. 
Each month is published the list of apparatus which has been tested 
and approved the previous month. Complete lists of these practical 
devices thus far tested and approved are to be had in the Jan- 
uary and August issues, 1911, and in the current issue. 


These are invaluable reference lists for the housekeeper 


Profitable Devices for the Kitchen 


mentioned in the December issue. 


E are now confronted with the 

V \ question of adding to a _ well- 

equipped kitchen some new de- 
vices that will decrease work, produce a 
very finished kitchen product and yet give 
ample returns on the money invested. 
Among such devices are those representing 
for the most part a primary expenditure 
of from sixty cents to five dollars; happi- 
ly there are few reaching five dollars, and 
many amounting to no more than twenty- 
five cents or thirty cents. 

Among the most important and valuable 
are the cake and bread mixers, which, 
when first put upon the market, were 
received with skepticism—if received at 
all—by most housekeepers. This has been 
the fate of all machinery introduced to 
decrease hand work in all lines of industry. 
Nevertheless, it is a well-appreciated fact 
that both the bread mixer and cake mixer 
have come to stay. Why? Because they 


A Few More Supplementing Those Described in the December Number 


By 
ETHEL R. PEYSER 


Director of the Good Housekeeping Institute 


EDITOR’S NOTE—This article takes up devices costing a little more money than those 


do the work more quickly, more surely, 
and more cleanly, and their prices are far 
from prohibitive. The hygienic value of 
these pails fitted with revolving dashers 
(see illustration) cannot be overestimated, 
for however clean the worker’s hands may 
be, there is necessarily some exudation from 
the pores of the skin, especially in warm 
weather. Bread kneading is a case in point. 
In bread and cake the grain and the tex- 
ture, when these mixers are used, are even 
and light, not riddled by large air holes, 
and one may be sure that should the cake 
be soggy it is not the fault of the mixing. 

Another valuable device as yet unused 
by the majority of housewives is the 
kitchen cooking thermometer. These are 
somewhat longer than ordinary thermom- 
eters and are made so that they can be 
used comfortably for testing oven temper- 
atures, etc., to a nicety, eliminating all 
guesswork. And, by the way, there is no 
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more reason for guesswork in the kitchen 
than in a chemistry or physics laboratory. 
In fact, there is less reason, for though there 
may be dangerous explosions in labora- 
tories, through hit-or-miss procedure, slow 
death, or or even sudden can be inflicted 
by careless work in the kitchen. We cannot 
overestimate the value of the kitchen 
thermometer, the syrup gauges and all 
instruments which relieve cooking of chance 
results. 

Many of our readers have asked us why 
we have not insisted upon the adoption 
of these things. Of course we cannot insist 
upon anything, but we are now taking the 
opportunity at least to put the question 
squarely before those interested in system- 
atic kitchen management. These thermom- 
eters will pay for themselves over and over 
again, though the first expense may seem 
heavy. Think what pleasure and comfort 
there must be in knowing just what a 
medium or a hot oven is, and not in being 
dependent upon one’s variable gift for 
guessing. The thermometer is useful not 
only in the large family but the small 
one as well—in any family where any 
cooking is to be done well. 

Among the epicurean kitchen utensils 
might be mentioned the double skillet. 
For the amateur and professional cook 
it will be a great saver of labor and time. 
It looks like a frying pan divided inside 
by a partition, and has two handles. 
It is in reality two semi-circular pans. 
These are hinged at each end and hold 
flatly against each other. The hinges work 
quickly, and for doubling an omelet, 
nothing could be quicker and _ neater. 
It can be used, moreover, for cooking two 
vegetables at one time, or for baking, 
if one side is kept covered by the other. 


Another useful device is the individual 


egg poacher, which insures a perfectly 
round, neatly poached egg. This is inex- 
pensive and is to be had in various styles. 
These poachers are economical because all 
of the egg is saved and not allowed to scat- 
ter throughout the pot. Of course, as with 
other poachers, the water must not be 
boiling or the motion resulting from the 
boiling process will shatter the egg. 

In recent years, indeed in recent months, 
the food choppers have attained primary 
importance. They cost a little more than 
a knife or chopping board, but they do 

infinitely better work and do it twice as 
quickly as the hand-chopping method. 


They are fastened on the edge of the kitch- 
en table and are manipulated in the same 
way as the familiar coffee grinder. Chop- 
ping in this way gives a nearly uniform 
size to the chopped substances, which not 
only adds to the gustatory value of the dish 
but also to the pleasure of the eye. Not 
only meat, but fruits and nuts for jams 
and marmalades, and even vegetables, 
can be chopped with these machines. This 
is the sort of device that actually saves 
time and money, because bits of vegetables, 
and especially pieces of meat, unusable 
in any other way, become thereby valuable 
additionstothetable. Thenut-crackers and 
cherry-stoner likewise belong to this class. 

How many times do we wish we could 
serve ice chopped and shredded as they do 
it in hotels and restaurants! The solution 
of this problem is the ice shredder. It is 
a neat, compact little bit of apparatus 
which works very like the meat chopper and 
keeps ice from flying all about. Further- 
more it saves the ice, for only about one- 
half of the amount ordinarily used is needed 
when it is shredded, because the shredded 
ice fits more easily into the tumbler or 
the plate. It may sound like exaggeration, 
but this will save one hundred and fifty per 
cent of time, labor and material. Think, 
too, of the improved appearance of the 
beverage, fruit, etc., to be served. 

The French have again applied their 
combined culinary and mechanical genius 
to the making of a pastry syringe for fancy 
frostings, pastry moldings, whipped cream 
garnishing, potato decoration, etc. This 
is the metal syringe with pointed nose-and 
metal plunger. The more or less uncer- 
tain hand pressure required by the pastry 
bag is eliminated by this device, as the 
plunger acts evenly and with as much pre- 
cision as a piston rod. A box with a dozen 
different points of varying designs to be 
affixed to the syringe is a part of the equip- 
ment. This is rather expensive, as it is 
very well made and has the import duty 
added, but it is the best thing of its kind 
and gives thorough satisfaction. The illus- 
tration shows a little less expensive syringe, 
which is made in America. 

In buying any of the foregoing articles, 
which are real machinery, care should be 
taken to buy those of good construction. 
Buy them with the feeling that you could 
show them unhesitatingly to a scrutinizing 
engineer who looks for efficiency and excel- 
lence of construction. 
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Trade Mark 


Our Seal of Approval 


Practical Household Devices 


A Résumé of the Apparatus Tested and Approved by the Good Housekeeping 
Institute from August to December, 1911, Inclusive 


The articles here described are submitted by the manufacturers, and tested free of charge in 
the laboratory of the Good Housekeeping Institute, as an editorial service to the readers 
of the magazine, who are entitled to accurate information concerning the newest 
and best among the many devices for the housekeeper now on the market. 

This department of the magazine has absolutely no connection with 


any other, 


being a strictly gratuitous service in all respects 


This summary is printed in order to afford our readers a Purchasing List for ready reference. A like résumé, cover- 
ing the work of the Institute up to that time, appeared in the January and in the August, 1911, issues. 


Ash Can 


The Dustless Ash Can is a simple device in- 
tended to prevent the usual disagreeable cloud 
of dust which 
is almost always 
caused when han- 
dling ashes in an 
open can. The de- 
vice consists of a 
patented auto- 
matic drop-lid 
cover, which when 
opened fans the 
dust backward, 
closes instantly, 
and prevents the 
dust from escap- 
ing. The cover is 
made of galvan- 
ized iron, and can 
be furnished for 
practically any 
size of can. Price, 
$2.00 to $3.50. 

No. 420—Made 
by the Holland 
F ‘urnaceCompany 
Holland, Mich. 


Ash Sifter 


Perfection Ash Sifter is made entirely of galvan- 
ized iron and consists of a case which fits closely 
over the top of an ash can, a hopper and cinder 
chute. The ashes, being placed in the hopper, are 
fed through a stationary screen into a cone-shaped 
screen in the chute which revolves. The hopper 
and cinder chute are made in one piece, but so 
arranged as to separate ashes and cinders, the ashes 
falling into the barrel, the cinders q--———_ 
passing on to a coal hod hung on a 
hook at end of chute. Pa 
The screens can- 
not become clogged, 
andaremovable top Le 
cover over the ro- j 
tary screen gives ac- 


cess toall parts. 

A dust dam- \ 
per in the cin- %. 
der chute pre- 


vents escape 
of dust in sifting, and 
the action of the sifter is 
easy. Price, $3.50, $4.00. 
No. 370—Made by the 
Success Manufacturing 
Co., Gloucester, Mass. 


Ash Sifter 
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Baking Tester 

The Robinson Baking Testers are intended to re- 
place the old custom of testing bread, pudding, etc., 
with a straw wrenched from a dirty and unsanitary 
broom. The baking testers are genuine broom- 
straws, but instead of being removed from a broom, 
they are extracted from a hygienic paper container, 
each straw having been previously sterilized and 
cut to a uniform length. By this method no im- 
purities are introduced in the food and at the same 
time the broom is preserved for its original pur- 
poses. Price, 10 cents per package. 

No. 449—Made by Robinson Baking Tester 
Company, 15 Old Broadway, New York City. 


Bed, Metallic Folding 

The Wit-Edge Divan is a modern development 
of the portable type of single bed. It consists of a 
steel tubular frame to which the woven wire spring 
is attached by means of spiral steel springs. The 
legs are connected to the two lower supporting bars 
running the length of the frame by a thumbscrew 
locking device. The spring is of an improved pat- 
tern, and its sides (being turned up about four inches) 
prevent the mattress from becoming disarranged 
and slipping off. When not in use, the legs may be 
folded under so as to occupy the least possible space, 
and the divan may then be placed in a closet or 
underneath one of the other beds. The construc- 
tion is sanitary, and all parts of the bed may be 
easily cleaned. Price, $6.00 to $9.00. 

No. 393—Made by the Englander Spring Bed 
Co., Bush Terminals, Brooklyn, New York City. 


Bed Spring 

The Interweave Bed Spring gives the same effect 
and comfort as a box spring. Its elevation of six 
inches from side rails to spring level gives the same 
height as a box spring and it is made in sizes to 
fit all standard size beds. The frame itself is of 
the best materials. The slat fabric is made of high 
carbon flat steel wire. The fabric is so interwoven 
as to be perfectly resilient and noiseless. The 
truss-brace construction on each side prevents 
any sagging and pulling from the sides. On 
the second cross slat from each end there is an 
alternate slot through which the longitudinal 
wires pass. This holds them in place, but, at 
the same time, allows a free and independent 
motion in both directions. The wire is rounded 
and consequently will not wear the mattress. 
The spring is rust-proof, easily dusted, practi- 
cally unbreakable, and sanitary. Price, $6.00 to 
$10.00. 

No. 424—Made by the Sanitary Steel Couch Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Bed Spring, Folding 

The Brooklyn Folding-Bed Spring is designed to 
allow thorough cleaning of the inaccessible parts of 
the spring itself and of the floor beneath the beds. 
An. ordinary wire spring fabric is fastened to the 
folding frame, which is made in three parts, hinged 
together. Instead of being supported at the ends 
in the usual way, the spring is connected to the 
frame at the sides by strong spiral springs. This 
not only allows the frame to be more easily folded 
but gives a more even and resilient support than 
can be secured with end suspension. Side flanges 
on the frame prevent the mattress from slipping off. 
In cleaning the floor, each end of the spring is 
folded back in turn, until the operation is complete. 
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(Illustrated in our last month’s issue.) Price 
$5.50 to $8.00. 
No. 445—Made by the New York Woven Wire 
— Co., 225 West 28th Street, New York 
ity. 


Bottle, Aluminum Hot-Water 


The Aluminum Hot-Water Bottle is a very light 
and durable bottle with a water- 
tight aluminum screw stopper. 
It is designed to take the place 
of the usual type of rubber hot- 
water bottle, its shape 
being similar. It has a 
capacity of two quarts 
and holds its heat for 
a considerable period— 
longer in fact than the 
ordinary hot-water bottle 
of the same capacity. 
Since there are no seams, 
the bottle cannot leak, 
and, moreover, the con- 
struction makes it very 


sanitary. 
No. 394—Made by M. 
ae H. Parsons, 181 Angell 


Aluminum Hot- 


Water Bottle 


Bottle, Hot-Water 

The “Joy” Hot-Water Doll 
is a shaped rubber hot-water 
bag of first-quality rubber. This 
is covered with a hooded coat 
or dress, so that when itis 
filled with hot water it 
is warm to the child’s 
touch. Being shaped like 
a doll it makes a cosy 
bedfellow for children 
afraid of hot-water bottles. 
Each bottle has a com- 
bination stopper that 
allows the doll to be in- 
flated with air as well 
as used for hot water. 
This doll is a member 
of the Patty Com- 
fort F amily. Price, Rubber Hot-Water Bottle 
$2.25 (capacity 1 quart). 

No. 422—Made by Mistress Patty C. Comfort, 
183 Main Street, Andover, Mass. 


Street, Providence, R. I. 


Bottle, Nursing 

The Novac Nursing Bottle is intended to prevent 
the usual collapse of the nipple, which occurs with 
the ordinary type of bottle. This is due to the 
vacuum produced as the milk is removed from the 
bottle without air taking its place. The feature of 
this bottle is a series of ridges ground in the glass 
around the circumference of the neck. The nipple 
is slipped over the neck and down for a short dis- 
tance below the ridges. The slight vacuum which is 
produced as the baby sucks out the milk is sufficient 
to cause the air to enter by the ridges and thus pre- 
vents the collapse of the nipple. Price, 10 cents 
apiece; nipples, 5 cents. 

No. 435—Made by the Novac Nursing Bottle 
Co., 161 William Street, New York City. 


Brooms 
The Illinois Corn Broom. A desirable feature in a 
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broom is that it should remove the dirt with as little 
labor and dust as possible. For this purpose a 
broom with untrimmed fiber which does not break 
and snap off or is rot too stiff is best. The Illinois 
corn makes a broom of this variety, one which is 
flexible, durable, and easy to use. Price, 65 cents. 

No. 359—Made by Charles Cook & Son, Hadley, 
Mass. 


The Brush-Broom, a staple article and convenient 
for the purposes to which either a brush or a broom 
may be put, resembles in shape a floor brush. The 
bristles are more of the type used in the ordinary 
household broom, specially prepared, and of a high 
quality. The handle is joined to the brush by two 
strong double-coil wire springs, which give to the 
device the same resiliency as a broom, and has all 
the convenience of a brush. The back is strongly 
made and the bristles are held securely in the same 
manner as in the ordinary brush. Price, 60 cents. 

No. 415—Made by the Fair Mfg. Co., Racine, 
Wis. 


Broom Holder 


The F. M. Co. Automatic Broom and Mop Holder 
is a device intended to be screwed to the wall or to 
a closet door to hold a mop or a broom when not in 
use. It is made of cast iron, black enameled, and is 
light, strong, durable and entirely automatic in its 
action. It consists of a small double tongue hung 
from a swivel joint on the wall. A cast-iron loop, 
hinged to the tongue, holds the broom handle in 
place when the tongue catches in the wood. The 
use of this holder preserves the natural shape of the 
broom and prevents the straws.from being bent or 
broken as would be the case if it rested on the floor. 
Price, 15 cents. 

No. 412—Made by the Fair Mfg. Co., Racine, Wis. 


Bunsen Burner 


A Portable Bunsen Burner—a convenient Bunsen 
type of burner which may be used with a portable 
cast-iron stand and a flexible gas tubing, or may be 
directly connected to the gas jet by removing the 
stand from the burner tube. A removable brass 
cap to which the heating stand is attached connects 
the flame spreader to the Bunsen tube. The burner 
stands 6) in. high, with the stand, and 4 in. when 
attached directly to the gas jet. Price, 50 cents. 

No. 373—Made by Seed Filter Mfg. Co., 93 
Reade Street, New York City. 


Can Openers 


The “Sure Cut” can and bottle openers are made 
in several styles and sizes. The No. 95 Sure Cut 
combines two can openers, one for round and the 
other for square cans, a cap lifter and a corkscrew. 
The corkscrew folds inside the handle, which is of 
steel and of the skeleton type. The No. sor Sure 
Cut, with a wooden handle, has two tempered steel 
cutters, and a cap lifter. With this tool, the top of 
the can may be entirely removed, or just the part 
inside the edge cut away. In each opener the cutter 
for the round cans is adjustable to the size of the 
can. Price, ro cents and 25 cents. (Illustrated in 
our last month’s issue.) 

No. 447—Made by Ira F. White & Sons, Bloom- 
field, N. J. 


Cherry Seeder 


Rollman Cherry Seeder—a plunger type of cherry 
seeder, consisting of an “‘H”’-shaped cutter actuated 
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by a plunger and directed by two guide plates 
against a rubber pad in which there is cut an orifice 
corresponding in shape to the cutter. The cherries 
are fed automatically from a 
hopper on to the rubber pad, 
which is placed at the end of 
a small gutter running from the 
hopper and directly under- 
neath the cutter. A spiral 
spring fitted under the knob 
of the plunger 
restores the 
cutter to its 
original posi- 
tion after each 
operation. The 
act of seeding 
separates the 
stone and the 
fruit into two 
different recep- 
tacles at the 
same time. The 
materials used 
are all cast iron, heavily tinned. Price, $1.00. 

No. 372—Made by Rollman Mfg. Co., Joy, Pa. 


Christmas Tree Holder 


The Adele Christmas Tree Holder, opportunely, 
is a convenient device consisting of cast iron, black 
enameled plates conforming in shape to the contour 
of any tree. They arc about eight inches high. If 
a tree is of average size it is necessary to employ 
only two plates. If, however, the tree is larger, 
three or more may be necessary. Holes are punched 
in each plate and screws may be forced into the 
tree through these. At the bottom of each piece 
is a slot through which a screw may be forced into 
the floor. It is not necessary to make more than 
one hole in the floor for each plate, and the holes 
may be left for the next year. The tree is held 
rigidly and there is no danger of its toppling over 
when decorated. (Illustrated in last month’s issue.) 
Price, 25 cents. 

No. 451—Made by Adele Mfg. Co., 313 Grand 
Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Clothes Drainer 


The B. D. G. Clothes Drainer consists of an oval 
steel frame, heavily tinned, to which a wire grid is 
fastened. Steel wire handles on which there are two 
hooks are hinged to the ends of the frame. The 
clothes rest on the wire surface of the drainer, 
allowing free circulation of the boiling water, there- 
by rinsing the clothes better than if they rested on 
the bottom of the boiler, and at the same time pre- 
venting them from burning. Scalding of the arms 
is prevented and the tiresome work of holding the 
clothes on a stick to drain, is made unnecessary. 
After the boiling is completed, the device is lifted 
until the hooks catch on the sides of the boiler, 
where it is ailowed to remain until the clothes have 
drained. If the wash is not too heavy it may all be 
lifted out and carried on the drainer to the tub 
without much dripping. Price, 75 cents. 

No. 413—Made by the Fair Mfg. Co., Racine, 
Wis. 


Clothes Dryer, Folding 

The Umbrella Clothes Dryer is a portable, folding 
dryer which when set up stands about three feet 
from the floor. The arms are separate and, wher 
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not in use, any one of them can be folded back out 
of the way. This overcomes the objection some- 
times made against other dryers, that all the arms 
must be let down at the same time. A circular 
cast-iron hood is screwed to the top of the wooden 
center support and holds the clothes sticks. When 
ready for use, a stick is lifted up until a ridge at the 
end prevents further motion; it is then allowed to 
rest horizontally, and is held in place by its own 
weight. If desired, the legs may be slipped up so 
that the dryer can be placed out of the way in a 
closet or drawer. Price, $1.25. 

No. 381—Made by the Martcross Co., 164 North 
Wabash Avenue, Chicago, III. 


Clothes Dryer, Wall 


The Smith Wall Dryer is a varnished maple 
board about 15 inches long and 5 inches wide, square 
at the bottom and rounded at the top, to be screwed 
to the wall. To this are attached ten smooth 
wooden arms, 26 inches long, by galvanized steel 
brackets which close up or let down as desired. The 
dryer when not in use closes tightly against the 
wall, the steel hinges on the inside. One or all arms 
may be used as desired and each will sustain con- 
siderable weight. The device is strong and com- 
pact. Price, $4.00 per dozen. 

No. 369—Made by the Woodenware Specialty 
Co., Bush Terminal, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Clothes Lines 


Samson Spot Cord is a high-grade clothes line of 
solid braided, extra fine quality yarn. It is distin- 
guished by a series of spots in the cord at irregular 
intervals, formed by a single thread of differently 
colored yarn, from which the color will not wash out 
or run. (Illustrated in our last month’s issue.) 
Price, 50-75 cents per 50 feet. 

No. 441—Made by the Samson Cordage Works, 
Boston, Mass. 


Silver Lake Clothes Line. These clothes lines 
come in 100 feet hanks and are made of white cord 
so treated as to resist the entrance or settling in its 
meshes of dust or dirt. Price, 40 cents for 50 feet; 
60 cents for 75 feet; 80 cents for 100 feet. 

No. 349—Made by the Silver Lake Cc., 78 
Chauncey Street, Boston, Mass. 


Clothes Line Holder 


The Gem Clothes Line Holder is a device made of 
cast iron, galvanized, intended to be used to hold 
and tighten clothes lines, without the necessity of 
tying knots. It consists of two parts held together 
at the middle by a rivet. One of them acts as the 
holder for one end of the rope and the second part, 
to which the other end of the rope is tied, acts as a 
grip or jam and prevents the cord from slipping. 
The utility of such a simple article is easily recog- 
nized when one remembers the difficulty experi- 
enced in tying and untying knots in cold weather. 
At the same time it saves the wear and tear on the 
ropes. (Illustrated in last month’s issue.) Price, 
cents. 

No. 440—Distributed by Felix M. Jochim, 206 
Broadway, New York City. 


Clothes Line Stretcher 

The American Clothes Line Stretcher. This con- 
sists of a metal frame or reel, on the shaft of which 
the line is wound. The clothes line, being attached 
to the shaft, runs out through the groove at the side, 


the stretcher revolving to permit the unwinding. 
When the line is fastened to pole or frame a turn 
of the handle on the 
stretcher pulls it as tight 
as desired, the cogs hold- 2&4 
ing the wheel in the § 23 
desired place. The We 
stretcher holds the 
clothes line when taken 
down as shown in the 
illustration. Price, $2.50. 

No. 348—Made by 
American Clothes Line 


Stretcher Company, Reel Clothes 
Lincoln, Nebr. Stretcher 


Coffee Pot 


Marion Harland Coffee Pots. These coffee pots 
come in nickel, porcelain, or copper as desired, each 
fitted with a silver-plated wire filter which is sus- 
pended in the pot. In the upper part of the filter 
is a perforated plate carrying a small cup-shaped 

spreader and from which leads an air tube assisting 
in the proper circulation of the water filtering 
through the coffee. Price, $1.25 to $2.20. 

No. 365—Made by Silver & Co., 304 Hewes 
Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Colander 


The Dilver Colander is bowl-shaped, and has a 
screw masher, which rotates about a pivot at the 
base of the perforated bowl. The bowl is supported 

} on a skeleton frame, 
which is attached to 
the edge of the table- 
top by means of two 
thumbscrews. The piv- 
ot of the spiral masher 
projects through to 
the under side of the 
bowl, and a_ hook 
cut the pivot 
permits of the connec- 
tion of either a scrap- 

< ing or rinsing attach- 
The Dilver Colander ment, depending on 
the material used in 
the colander. The materials which go to make up 
the various parts of the machine are all heavily 
tinned, and the spiral screw is provided with a 
wooden handle. Prices: $3.00 (family size); $5.00 
(hotel size). 

No. 374—Made by the Dilver Manufacturing 
Co., 2054 W. University Avenue, St. Paul, Minn. 


Cream Dippers 

Chapin Modified Cream Dipper 
is a nickel dipper some two inches 
in length and one inch in diam- 
eter, which scparates from the 
pointed end forming a small cup 
about three-quarters of an inch 
deep. The nickel cylinder is held 
in place and operated by a small 
nickeled handle. The cream is 
drawn into the cylinder as the cup 
is forced gently down in the bottle, 
seeking its level. Then the cylin- 
der is dropped into place, lifted 
and emptied. Following the direc- 
tions which come with the dip- 
per the cream may be entirely 
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removed from the top of the bottle. 
cents. 

No. 367—Made by Chapin Modified Cream 
Dipper Co., P. O. Box 1378, Boston, Mass. 


The Thermolac Cream Dipper is a very small, well- 
finished aluminum utensil which will be found 
convenient not only for removing cream from the 
tops of bottles, but also as a measuring instrument 
in the kitchen. It is in the shape of a cone with a 
narrow handle to be hooked over the finger. Its 
capacity is exactly one tablespoonful, and owing to 
its peculiar shape, there is no danger of spilling a 
portion of what it contains. (Illustrated in our last 
month’s issue.) Price, 25 cents. 

No. 436—Made by the Thermolac Mfg. Co., 6 
Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Cream Whip Jar 


The Holt Jar Cream Whip may be 
used for many purposes besides making 
that very desirable addition to most 
desserts, which is its primary pur- 
pose. It will beat eggs, and make | 
butter in little time, without waste C=@& 
or splashing. The whip is very solidly 
made, the gears work easily and have 
no tendency to stick, and the fluted 
edges of the mixing vanes add greatly 
to its efficiency of operation. The cap 
of the jar is rigidly attached to the 
whip and is made to fit any standard- 
size Mason jar in case the regular jar 
should become broken. Price, 75 cents. 

No. 421—Made by the Holt-Lyon 
Co., Tarrytown, N. Y. 


Dish Cover, Universal 


The Fit-All Dish Cover takes its name from the 
fact that the twenty-two concentric rims arranged 
alternately on each side = 
of the cover permit it to 
be used on as many dif- 
ferent-sized receptacles. 
Milk bottles, sugar 
bowls, and jars and 
dishes of all kinds may 
be covered instantly 
without having to hunt 
for a saucer to fit them. 
The close-fitting rims 
prevent the cover from 
being easily knocked off, 
as often happens when 
using a plate. The 
covers, which are made 


Holt Whip 
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of crystal or opal glass Fit-All Cover and sectional 


and, in a larger size, of view of same 


tin, are sanitary and easy to clean. Prices, 10 
and 15 cents. 

_ No. 416—Made by Essmuller Baker, 152 E. 53d 
St., New York City. 


Door Check, Automatic 


The Adele Automatic Door Stop and Holder is a 
device intended to take the place of such appliances 
as the old wooden door stop, hooks, weights, wedges, 
chairs, etc. The action is entirely automatic, and 
when the door is thrown back the holder either 
serves as a buffer or catches it and holds it fast. 
The door is closed in exactly the same manner as 
if there were no stop, 7. e., by simply pulling it away. 
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Price, 50 


The holder is made in two styles, one intended to 
be screwed to the wall and the other to the floor, 
It consists of a frame containing a split grip which 
is actuated by a short spring inside. The knob is a 
simple single casting which would not be easily 
broken. The device is strong, durable and neat in 
appearance and may be had in any desired finish. 
Price, 25 cents to 80 cents. 

No. 423—Made by the Adele Mfg. Co., 313 
Grand Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Dust Cloths 


The Oil of Gladness Dust Cloth provides an ex- 
cellent method for cleaning. The oil is of good 
quality and when used in combination with the 
black dust cloth, it leaves a fine and lasting polish 
and at the same time all of the dust is taken up by 
the cloth. Whenever necessary the dirt and the 
dust may be removed from the cloth simply by shak- 
ing it out. This method obviates the necessity of 
having a separate duster and polishing cloth. Price, 
25 cents. 

No. 391—Made by the Dunlap Mfg. Co., Bloom- 
ington, III. 


The Shino Dust Cloth is a typical duster of the 
era of “dustless dusting.” The cloth is made of 
thin black cotton about a yard square. The gauzy 
material takes up the accumulated dust without 
scattering it. It is cleaned by simply shaking out 
and when necessary may be washed. Price, 25 
cents. 

No. 443—Made by the Fair Mig. Co., Racine, 

is. 


Dust Pan 


The Sanitary Dust Pan is a dust pan having a 
long handle and a lid. The steel plate of the pan 
rests flat, the edge being shaped to hug the floor. 
The handle is attached to this so that when the 
dust has been swept into the pan it may be lifted 
without bending and the lid shuts down over the 
pan. Price, 50 cents. 

No. 361—Made by the Lasher Manufacturing 
Co., Davenport, Iowa. 


Earthenware Cooking Utensils 


The Guernsey earthenware utensils consist of a 
complete assortment of glazed brown, white-lined 
ware, such as casseroles, pie plates, custard cups, 
ramekins, teapots, petite marmites, etc. They do 
not easily crack or chip, present a neat appearance, 
and greatly reduce the danger of burning the con- 
tents. The glazed surface also prevents the ab- 
sorption of odors, etc. The teapot is especially 
good as it retains heat for a considerable period. 

No. 431—Made by the Guernsey Earthenware 
Co., Cambridge, O. 


Egg Beaters 


The A. & J. egg-beater, cream whip and mayon- 
naise mixer is a simple device operated by one hand. 
Mere pressing down on the handle causes the beat- 
ing wire to spin around rapidly. It consists of a 
hardwood handle containing an oil-tempered spring 
against which a steel spring seat is forced by the 
twisted wire stalk leading to the beater. At the 
lower end of the handle a steel ferrule holds the 
spring in place and causes the mixer to revolve as 
the handle is forced up and down. A small, ball- 
bearing foot or rest, at the base, prevents any chance 
of slipping. The beater is made in several styles, 
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from a household size to the miniature or individual 
beater which is small enough for the beating of the 
white of one egg in a glass or small saucer. Price, 
25 cents. 

No. 446—Made by the A. & J. Manufacturing 
Co., Binghamton, N. Y. 


The Holt-Lyon Dover Egg Beater has many 
uses to which it may be put, such as a mayonnaise 
mixer, egg beater, cream whip, batter mixer, etc. 
The mixing blades have wide fluted edges which 
not only give more force to the twirling motion 
but shorten the time necessary to complete a given 
operation. It is quicker in execution than most 
Dover types. The frame is of cast iron, and the 
gears are made to wear indefinitely, work easily 
and have no tendency to stick. Price, No. A, 15 
cents, 25 cents, 50 cents. 

No. 401—Made by the Holt-Lyon Co., Tarry- 
town, New York. 


Egg Poacher 


The Steam Egg Poacher not only lessens the 
danger of breakage of the yolks of the egg, as often 
occurs when the latter is dropped into water, but 
at the same time allows the egg to be more rapidly 
and easily handled. It consists of a round, shallow, 
heavily tinned water container with a shelf having 
five large holes punched symmetrically in it. The 
shelf is raised about an inch above the bottom of 
the lower vessel. Small individual trays with han- 
dles, each intended for one egg, rest over the holes. 
A tight-fitting cover completes the apparatus, which 
is placed directly over the flame on the top of the 
stove. The eggs are cooked entirely by the steam 
arising from the water container, which condenses 
on the under surface of the cover and runs back 
into the lower vessel. Price, 25 cents to $1.00. 

No. 400—Made by the Republic Metalware Co., 
Buffalo, New York. 


Electric Cut-Off 


The Dixon Automatic Cut-Off is a 
purely mechanical device intended 
to be attached to any electric lamp 
cord to turn off the light after any 
desired period. Its mechanism is 
similar to a small bicycle pump. 
By turning the light on in the usual 
way, a small plunger in the cylinder & 
of the cut-off is forced upward. Ag 
spring tends to restore the piston to 
its original position, thus compress- 
ing the air which passes out through 
an adjustable needle valve. The 
latter governs the rate of flow and 
therefore determines the instant at 
which the current will be shut off 


by the return of the plunger. Price, 2 \ 
$2.50. 
No. 404—Made by Paul Dixon, 


Atlanta, Ga. 


In the A-Best-O automatic control electric sad 
iron, the heat is automatically controlled, the elec- 
tric current being shut off by an adjustable thermo- 
stat at the back of the iron when the required tem- 
perature is reached, and being maintained at the 
desired point. A thumbscrew can be set for any 
temperature from 200 to 600 degrees Fahrenheit. 
When not actually in use it is not necessary to turn 
the current off as the temperature cannot rise above 


the predetermined point. The heating element is 
of such a type as to produce an even distribution of 
heat over the ironing surface, and there is practically 
no radiation. All parts are nickel-plated, and a 
stand is supplied with each iron. (Illustrated in 
our last issue.) Price, $6.50. 

No. 430—Made by Dover Manufacturing Co., 
Canal Dover, Mo. 


Electric Flatirons 


Acme “Armored” Electric Iron. A six-pound 
electric flatiron is designed for use on any ordinary 
electric lighting circuit. The iron is of extremely 
simple construction, and its removable connecting 
cord is protected by a flexible steel armor. The 
triangular heating element, which is made of a spe- 
cial alloy and is easily replaced at small cost, is so 
imbedded in the base as to afford complete pro- 
tection from accident. Price, $4.00. 

No. 346—Made by the Acme Electric Heater 
Co., Detroit, Mich. 


The American “Beauty Type” electric house- 
hold iron embodies the foremost principles in the 
design and construction of electric sad irons. The 
point or nose of the iron is cut away, making it 
easier for the operator to get into small corners of 
tucks or plaits. The heat is evenly distributed, so 
that the point, sides, middle and heel are equally 
hot. The heating element extends up into the nose 
and prevents any drop in temperature at this point. 
The iron has a full nickel finish, and is guaranteed 
by the manufacturer for three years. Price, 
$5.00. 

No. 407—Made by the American Electrical 
Heater Co., Detroit, Mich. 


The “Delco” three-heat electric iron, practically 
solves the problem of the excessive heating of these 
very useful devices. Instead of removing the plug, 
when the temperature becomes too high, as in the 
case of the majority of electric household irons, the 
three-heat switch offers a convenient method of 
regulation. The switch, which is strong and dur- 
able, is placed at the back of the handle. The at- 
tachment cord connected with the plug is protected 
for a short distance from the handle, by means of a 
steel spring armor. There are four points on the 
switch, namely, high, medium, low, and off. For 
the majority of cases, except where there is a large 
amount of flat wash to be done, the iron may be 
run continuously on. the medium point. This 
method is not only desirable, but is very econom- 
ical as it saves a large amount of current. The heat 
storage is an important feature of the “Delco” flat- 
iron, and they are hot enough for use for a long 
time after the current is shut off. The iron is pro- 
vided with a special heat-deflecting rest, so there is 
no danger of injury to the table or ironing board. 
Price, $7.50. 

No. 406—Made by the Diamond Electric Co., 
Binghamton, N. Y. 


Peacemaker Electric Iron. These are electric 
flatirons designed for use on any electric lighting 
circuit. Electric connection is made at the back of 
the iron with a fiber plug and cord attachment. The 
heaiing element of these irons is composed of an 
insulated metai unit around which the resistance is 
wrapped. This element is so held in the base as to 
make direct contact under pressure of the top so as 
to distribute the heat with rapidity and evenness. 
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The irons are nickeled throughout and work upon 
low temperature. 

No. 347—Made by the St. Louis Electric Heating 
Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


The Pelouze Electric Iron is designed for use on 
any ordinary lighting circuit, is economical, scien- 
tifically built, and easily regulated. Connection is 
made by the usual plug and cord attachment to a 
small sliding block immediately beneath the handle 
of the iron. The block makes or breaks the electric 
connection with two studs p, vjecting up from the 
heating element, and is easily regulated with one 
finger, by means of a knob attached to the sliding 
block, while the hand grasps the wooden handle of 
the iron. The heating element is complete in itself 
and can be replaced in a few moments. The face 
of the iron is polished steel and all the other parts 
are nickeled. No stand is required with this iron, 
and when not in use it may simply be tipped back 
to rest on the two rear lugs or projections and the 
handle. The domestic iron weighs six and one- 
half pounds. Price $5.00. 

No. 377—Made by the Pelouze Electric Heater 
Co., 232-242 East Ohio Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Westinghouse Electric Iron. These are electric 
flatirons designed for use on any electric lighting cir- 
cuit. The electric connection is made at the back 
of the iron by two contact pins which slip into the 
plug. The heating element is applied to the surface 
of the iron so as to distribute the heat evenly and 
well. The face of the iron is polished steel, the 
upper part nickeled and carries a wood handle held 
by two nickel supports. This iron apparently 
heats slowly but holds even ironing heat for a con- 
siderable period. Price, $7.00-$9.00. 

No. 345—Made by the Westinghouse Electric & 
Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Electric Liquid Heaters 


The Diamond Electric Water Heater, intended 
for use on any electric lighting circuit, is an im- 
mersion type of instanta- 
neous heater and is effi- 
cient, convenient and 

reliable. The heating 

element is encased in a 

copper, nickel-plated, 

cup-shaped jacket, 
which acts as a safety warning at- 
tachment in case the heater is 
removed from the liquid while the 
current ison. The resultant violent 
boiling of the liquid inside the cup 
instantly attracts attention to the 
fact that the current should be 
turned off, and thus prevents dam- 
age to the heating element. This type of heater 
is particularly valuable in the nursery, sick room, 
and kitchen. Price, $3.00. 

No. 408—Made by the Diamond Electric Heater 
Co., 519 California Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


Diamond 
Water Heater 


The Presto Electric Water Heater is of the im- 
mersion type and fills a want in the direction of a 
small, portable, efficient device for heating any 
liquid, coffee, milk, soup, etc. It consists of a seam- 
less hollow cylindrical tube containing the heating 
element. The leading-in wires are encased in a 
small welded tube, which is long enough to prevent 
liquids from getting in and injuring the heating 
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element. Connection is made to any electric light- 
ing fixture by means of an attachment plug and 
flexible connecting cord. The device is immersed 
in the liquid to be heated and the current is then 
turned on. The action is extremely rapid; the 
liquid begins to boil in the vicinity of the heater as 
soon as the circuit is complete. Owing to the tube 
construction a strong circulation is set up which 
greatly accelerates the heating action. The device 
is simple and sanitary, has the maximum efficiency, 
and consumes a small amount of current. Price, 
$3.00. 

No. 398—Made by the Presto Electrical Mfg. 
Co., 323 Geary Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


The Garland Water Heater is a gas water heater 
designed to be attached to the boiler and to heat 
the water independently of stove or range. It 
consists of a small aluminumized cast iron cylinder 
containing a copper water coil. A ring gas burner 
is situated at the bottom of the coil. This heater 
provides hot water from the boiler within a com- 
paratively short time and without undue consump- 
tion of gas. Price, $12.50. 

No. 353—Made by the Michigan Stove Co., 
Detroit, Mich. 


The Matchless Instantaneous Water Heater is 
intended to produce an immediate and constant 
supply of hot water whenever required. A supply 
of very hot water can be secured in about eighty 
seconds. The heater can be easily installed in the 
bathroom or the kitchen by fastening to the wall 
and connecting to the gas and water supply pipes. 
It consists of a polished nickel-plated double-wall 
outer case, to which four copper coils are joined in- 
side. The water flowing in through the supply pipe 
circulates around the outer walls and then passes 
through the copper coils, where it is heated to a high 
temperature. The hot water may be delivered 
through a goose-neck attachment in the front or 
through a standard supply pipe at the top of the 
heater connected to the house piping. By passing 
the water through the outer case first, the efficiency 
is not only increased, but any disagreeable radiation 
of heat into the room is prevented. Lighting is 
accomplished by a small pilot light controlled by 
a lever and ignited by an electric spark produced by 
batteries. The main valve controls the supply of 
water and gas at the same time. When the heater 
is in operation, the pilot is turned off. The pilot is 
so arranged that the main gas valve cannot be 
turned on until the pilot is lighted. The heater is 
safe, clean and simple. Price, $35.00. 

No. 428—Made by the Barlow Co., Holyoke, 
Mass. 


The Simplex Water Cup is an electrically heated 
water cup having a capacity of one pint and designed 
for connection to any electric lighting circuit by a 
flexible conductor attached to two studs at the 
bottom of the cup by means of a porcelain plug. 
The body is of nickel, highly polished and the self- 
contained heating element, or heat producer, is 
situated in the base beneath the water container. 
One of the features of this device is an automatic 
cut-out which shuts off the cufrent in case the 
liquid in the cup boils away, and thus prevents 
injury to the heating unit. The legs are insulated 
from the table by means of small porcelain 
knobs, which being heat conductors, eliminate the 
possibility of damage from that source. The de- 
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Simplex Water Cup 


vice is efficient, has a low operating cost, and 
presents a neat appearance. Price, $5.00. 

No. 375—Made by the Simplex Electric Heating 
Co., Cambridge, Mass. 


Electric Milk Warmer 


With the Electric Nursery Milk Warmer, shown 
in the accompanying illustration, a bottle of in- 
fants’ food can be heated to the right temperature 
for the baby in about three minutes after the switch 
is turned on. The apparatus consists of an exterior 
water vessel holding about a pint and a heating ele- 
ment, which is of the immersion type, encased in a 
copper, nickel-plated, cylindrical jacket. By turn- 
ing it in a position where a slot in the rim permits 
of its being taken out, the heater can be removed 
from the water 
vessel. All parts 
are readily accessi- 
ble for cleaning. 
A Hygeia nursing 
bottle and nipple 
are supplied with 
each warmer. 
While being heated 
the bottle sits in a 
water bath inside 
the cylindrical 
heater, which in turn rests in the water vessel. 
This is an important feature as it prevents the 
milk or food from being burned. Although in- 
tended primarily for infant’s food, the milk warmer 
without the bottle may be used for boiling any 
liquid or for heating water in the sickroom. A pint 
of water can be raised to the boiling point in six 
minutes, all the heat developed being transmitted 
directly to the water. A plug and socket attach- 
ment, furnished with each outfit, screws into the 
electric light socket. By this means the warmer 
and an incandescent lamp may be operated at the 
same time. 

No. 409—Made by the Westinghouse Electric and 
Manufacturing Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Electric Milk Warmer 


Electric Stove Toaster 

The Hughes Electric Heater and Toaster is a 
horizontal type stove. It consists of a nickel frame 
standing on portable legs, and containing the heat- 
ing elements and a heavy asbestos block insulation. 
The toast is held on wire grids extending across the 
top of the heating elements and fastened at the 
ends to the frame. Connection is made to any elec- 
tric light socket by means of an attachment plug, 
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snap switch and connecting cord. Two pieces of 
bread can be toasted simultaneously. The heating 
elements may be instantly replaced at a very small 
cost. The device is neat in appearance, easily 
cleaned, and gives to the toast that rich brown color 
which can only be secured with a well-designed 
toaster. Price, $3.75. 

No. 378—Made by the Hughes Electric Heating 
Co., Chicago, 


Electric Stove 


The Electric Disc Stove is a portable stove, with 
a polished nickel finish, for heating percolators, 
water kettles, chafing dishes, making toast, etc. It 
is designed to be attached to any electric lighting 
circuit by means of a flexible conductor, which 
is directly connected to the heating element or 
heat producers by two bolt studs in the base. 
The heating element is contained in the upper 
disc of the stove proper, and is separated from the 
lower i an insulating layer of air. The stove is 
a compact, neat in appearance, 
and is especially convenient 
for use in the sick room, 
hospital or office, as it 
gives off no 
odors. 
Price, $3.00 
(4 inch) 
$ 4.00 (for 6 
inch). 


The Waage Stove No. 
Made by the Waage Electric Co., 674 West Mattison 
St., Chicago, 
Feeding Case, Infant's 


The Thermolac Feeding Case solves the problem 
of keeping milk in an ordinary nursing bottle at the 
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normal and natural temperature. This container 
is made of heavy, nickel plate and it can be closed 
tightly over the bottle, which is provided to fit the 
case. The container is heated by the retention of 
boiling water for a very few minutes. The case is 
then emptied and the bottle of milk is placed 
therein. An especially constructed thermometer 
which comes with the outfit is then put in the mouth 
of the bottle. This thermometer is so made that 
if the temperature rises above 120 degrees the 
thermometer breaks. In this way it prevents abnor- 
mal heating. A patent nipple is supplied with each 
outfit and permits control of the flow of milk while 
feeding. 

A heating case designed for convenience in heat- 
ing the milk bottle may also be secured. It holds 
sufficient water to heat the shell of the feeding case 
while preparing it and leaves enough to immerse 
wholly the milk bottle. (Illustrated in our last 
month’s issue.) Prices: Feeding case, $5.00; nipples 
(per dozen), $1.00; heating cyp, eight-ounce, $1.25; 
heating cup, four-ounce, $1.00; thermometer, 
$1.00. 

No. 434—Made by the Thermolac Manufacturing 
Co., 9 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Fireless Cookers 


3-H Fireless Cooker is a light, sanitary cooker. 
It consists of a cylinder, the outside of which is cov- 
ered with a specially baked enamel. The inside is 
lined with aluminum and the walls are constructed 
of a non-heat-conducting material. This cooker is 
fitted with enamel utensils and has no hot plates, 
but does efficient work without them. It weighs 
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3-H Fireless Cooker 


but about 12 pounds complete and is easy to clean 
and to handle. Price, $6.50. 

No. 356—Made by the 3-H Manufacturing Co., 
Lawrence, Kan. 


The Detroit Electric Fireless Cooker is of that 
type which may well be said to economize woman’s 
labor within the home. It will bake, roast, boil or 
fry without first partially cooking the food on an- 
other stove. It is started by a few minutes’ current 
from an ordinary electric light socket, and the im- 
prisoned heat cooks the food. All utensils are of 
aluminum. The covers are close fitting, and have a 
“V-shaped water seal groove, which greatly aids 
in the retention of heat. The Detroit Fireless is 
made entirely of stamped metal, and is thoroughly 
insulated by windings of asbestos paper, corrugated 
and flat alternately. The guaranteed heating ele- 
ment with all the wires and connections, is located 
below the cast bottom of the cooking compartment, 
and is not subjected to the injurious effects of water, 
steam, etc. An automatic clock regulator, which 
shuts off the current after any desired period, may 
be secured at a small additional cost, and is easily 
connected to the cooker. Price, $5.00. 

No. 410—Made by the Detroit Fireless Stove Co., 
Detroit, Mich. 


The Praxi Fireless Cooker is an effective heat- 
retaining case, furnished with an eight- and a three- 
quart seamless aluminum cooking vessel for various 
cooking operations. These have handles, but no 
cover locks or clamps, and they can be opened while 
they are in the cooker case. The case is all metal, 
the outside being finished in enamel, imitation of 
golden oak finish. The inside is made rust-proof. 
The most novel feature of this cooker is the adjust- 
able rack for carrying vessels and stones within the 
cooker, and the cover, which is constructed so as to 
form a trap joint in which steam condenses, thereby 
furnishing water and automatically sealing the 
joint. The water seal is responsive to steam pres- 
sure in the cooker, thereby establishing a perfect 
control of excess heat in the cooking chamber and 
preventing any food being burned while in the 
cooker. The lower section of the case weighs ten 
pounds, the cover four pounds. The soapstones, 
when heated, furnish heat for baking, roasting and 
cooking. It is sanitary, simply constructed and 
durable. (Illustrated in our last issue.) Price, $7.50 
f. o. b. Milwaukee. 

No. 444—Made by the Praxi Company, 1231 
Unity Building, Chicago, III. 


Flatirons, Electric:—see Electric Flatirons 


Flatiron Heater and Cooker 
The Harper Combination Cooker and Sad Iron 
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Heater consists of a round metal-base plate which 
sits over the gas or oil heater. Attached by hinges 
to this base is an enamel ; 
cover which sets down 
over the article heating 
or baking on the plate. 
Flatirons may be placed 
on the base, the cover 
closed over them, thus 
holding the heat and 
facilitating the rapidity 
of heating. This appli- 
ance is light and easily 
manipulated, and is also 
well made and of con- 
venient size. It will be a boon to housekeepers. 
Price, $1.50 (f. 0. b., Chicago). 

No. 357—Made by the Harper Supply Co., 40 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, IIl. 


Food Chopper 


The Rollman Food Chopper is a galvanized iron 
food chopper, the hopper of which opens. The 
chopper ‘screws to the 
table and consists of a 
hopper and body in 
which fits a feed screw 
leading to the cutters 
at the end of the screw. 
The crank handle at- 
taches to the other 
end and four knives for 
various, kinds of cut- 
ting come with each 
machine. When the 
chopping is finished the machine is opened by press- 
ing a lip on the clamp which locks the two parts 
of the chopper together. These are hinged at 
ay bottom of the hopper. Price, 75 cents to 

1.50. 

No. 368—Made by the Rollman Manufacturing 

Co., Mt. Joy, Pa. 


Freezer, Ice Cream 


The Dana Peerless Freezer has a wooden tub 
and a slender, tall, heavily tinned metal cylinder. 
The shape of this can permits a great exposure of 
surface to the ice and salt in the tub. The dasher 
consists of a metal rod on which are cast two rows 
of alternating leaves or beaters, and two rods which 
carry two hardwood scrapers. The dasher is sta- 
tionary, the can revolves by means of a gear en- 
closed in a ball-like frame which fits over the pro- 
jecting end of the dasher in such a manner as to 
prevent the entrance of salt or oil. The gear is 
turned by a crank handle attached to side. Price, 
$2.00 to $6.75. 

No. 315—Made by the Dana Mfg. Co., East 
Norwood, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Combination Cooker and 
Sad Iron Heater 


Rollman Chopper 


Gas Lighter, Friction 


The Star Friction Gas Lighter is a device some- 
what similar in form to a curling iron. One of the 
arms is fashioned into a short file, and this, when 
allowed to snap quickly across the flint, produces the 
sparks. It will light instantly artificial or natural 
gas, and automobile gas lights without the aid of 
matches or electricity. It is made to hang on the 
wall or may be carried in the pocket or traveling 
bag. It is especially valuable where there are 
children who have a tendency to play with 
matches. If properly taken care of, the device 
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will outlast several large boxes of matches. Price, 
Io cents. 

No. 411-——Made by the Victor M. Grab Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Gas Ranges 


The Fortune Gas Range is made in accordance 
with the best principles of stove construction, and 
it has several distinctive features. The ovens are 
well insulated and so arranged as to be easy of ac- 
cess for cleaning as well as for cooking operations. 
The oven linings are held securely in place by means 
of a special locking device, without the use of any 
bolts, and are removable through the door open- 
ings. The burners, both oven and surface, are sim- 
ple, being so made as to insure cleanliness and per- 
fect combustion, when properly adjusted. The 
mixer caps are made in such a manner as to be sim- 
ply and easily adjusted to the amounts of air and 
gas required. The oven burners are lighted from a 
slotted pilot lighter, which is invariably positive 
in its action. The oven drop doors are spring bal- 
anced, with an iron frame. The simmering burner, 
which is located at the center of the right-hand 
rear burner, insures a proper distribution of gas 
under the utensil without blocking the use of the 
other burners. A cast-iron extreme top for the oven 
gives greater durability and affords protection for 
the flues. Price, $30.00 (average). 

No. 351—Made by the Thomas, Roberts, Steven- 
son Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Monitor Gas Range, following the trend in 
the improvement in the design of gas ovens and 
ranges, has been put forth as an exponent of the 
most progressive class. These ranges and ovens 
are equipped with removable or lift-out burners, 
insuring simplicity and cleanliness. The needle 
valves, lever cocks and mixing caps may be simply 
and easily adjusted to the gas pressure and the 
amount of air required for proper combustion. The 
oven linings are interlocking and may be taken out 
and replaced with ease. There is no pilot light, in 
its place being two lighter holes, from which either 
burner is lighted by simply turning the cock and 
applying a match. A small mica-covered port be- 
tween the two lighter holes makes it possible to ob- 
serve both burners without opening the door. Ex- 
tensions of the oven burners heat the air which cir- 
culates in the side walls and not only increases the 
temperature range, but much improve the heat 
distribution. The oven doors are spring balanced 
and provided with convenient wooden handles. A 
simmering burner is located at the side of the open 
range, and having a place of its own, does not block 
the use of any of the other burners. The ovens are 
well insulated with air spaces and asbestos linings, 
and the construction and finish are of the best 
materials. Price (No. 24-18), $34.50. 

No. 397—Made by the Monitor Stove and Range 
Co., Cincinnati, O. 


The York Gas Range is a cabinet gas range hav- 
ing broiling, baking and warming oven at one side 
and four surface burners with shelf above. These 
ranges are equipped with adjustable burners, well 
made and easily adjusted. The oven linings are 
removable so as to admit of thorough cleaning and 
are well insulated, thus baking evenly. The range 
is fitted with safety oven and an open door 
lighter, which means that the oven door must 
be opened before the burners can be lighted, thus 
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— dangers of explosions. Price (No. 83-18), 
30.00 

No. 352—Made by Abendroth Bros., Port Ches- 
ter, N. Y. 


Indicating Lamp 

Many electric articles give no external evidence 
as to whether the current is on or off. An electric 
device unintentionally left connected is certain to 
do damage, if not to itself at least to the owner’s 
pocket-book, and frequently to both. The device 
shown herewith consists of an indicating flush push- 
button switch, a receptacle into which the plug on 
the end of the contact cord may be inserted, and 
between them a miniature electric lamp which 
shines out through a ruby bull’s-eye whenever the 
current is on. This will attract attention from a 
great distance, and should effect economy in the 
saving of current and the absence of burned-out 
utensils. Price, $6.00. 

No. 405—Made by the Bryant Electric Co., 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


Ironing Board 


The All-In-One Ironing Board is a new and com- 
pact device, consisting of a good quality pine board 
firmly supported and strong enough for the heaviest 
ironing. At the upper end of the supporting beam 
is a small sleeve board, conveniently placed, which 
may be folded back out of the way when not in use. 
The board does not have to be raised when putting 
on or taking off a skirt, shirt, or gown, and when 
the work is finished the board may be folded up so 
that it does not occupy “4 more space than the 
ordinary board. Price, $1.7 

No. 442—Made by ‘the e L. Smith Mfg. Co., 
Alexandria, Va. 


Ironing Board Clamps 


Coe’s Ironing Board Blanket Clamps are designed 
to hold the blanket or cover on ironing boards in 
place of such permanent fastening as tacks. They 
consist of a spiral spring, at each end of which is a 
sharp-pointed wire prong. The clamp is pulled out 
and snapped into place, the prongs catching the 
cloth and holding it firmly where and as desired. 
They are easy of adjustment; can be removed or 
replaced with rapidity and will not wear out with 
any ordinary use. 

No. 350—Made by D. E. Coe, 111 Point Street, 
Providence, R. I. 


Ironing Cover Stretcher 

The N. N. Ironing Cover Stretcher consists of a 
set of simple steel hooks. These are inserted in the 
cover along the sides, and a cord laced through the 
eyes as shown in the illustration. The cover is thus 


drawn in from all 
Bat 


sides, forming a 
smooth ironing 
N.N. Cover Stretcher 


surface. With this 
simple device, the 
trouble of tacking 
or sewing is saved, 
and the ironing 
cover can be put on or taken off in one minute. 
Price, 10 cents. 

No. 427—Made by the National Novelty Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Jar Lifter 
The Economy Jar Lifter is a handy device in- 
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tended to be used when putting up 
preserves and jellies. It consists of 
a single lever grip made of aluminum. 
The neck of the bottle is gripped by 
pressing the handles together, and 
the jar may be removed from the 
hot water without burning the fingers. 
The lifter is always ready for use, 
as a spring prevents it from clos- 
ing when not in action. Price, 25 
cents. 

No. 418—Made by the Kerr 
Glass Mfg. Co., Portland, Ore. 


Jar Seals for Preserving 

Parowax is a specially prepared 
form of paraffin for use in preserve 
jars for protecting jams, jellies, etc. Tos tile 
The wax is melted in a small pot in use 
and then a layer of one-quarter 
inch or so is poured over the jelly. It hardens in 
a few minutes forming a firm protective surface, 
which keeps out all dust and germs. Parowax 
is put up in one pound cartons of four cakes each. 
Price, to cents at grocers (pound package). 


vane 417—Made by the Standard Oil Co., New 
Yor 


Ladder 


“The Ladies’ Aid” Stepladder is a handy, light 
and safe ladder in the form shown in the accompany- 
ing illustration. There is a large plat- 
form and the sides continue up to the 
work shelf, forming hand rails, so that 
one is protected on three sides and can 
work with full confidence. | The princi- 
ple of the ladder is scientific as one 
stands directly over its center of 
gravity. The work tray has a metal 
rim so that tools, screws or other 
articles may not roll off. The 
legs are held perfectly rigid by 

a positive locking device. 

When unlocked, the ladder 

folds flat. It is made of kiln- 

Safety Stcpladder dried basswood and carefully 
apy Price, $2.00-$2.25 (3 feet high), $2.25- 

$2.75 (4 feet high). 

No. 425—Made by A. J. Phillips Co., Fenton, 
Mich. 


Laundry Bag 


The Parker Laundry Bag or Clothes Hamper 
consists of a nickeled ring fixture made of flat stcel 
or tubular brass, which will not tarnish or rust, and 
from which depend the bags. There are two bags of 
woven cotton duck in each set; one, a laundry bag 
or clothes hamper is made up in tan color, and the 
other, a towel hamper, which requires more frequent 
washing, is made up in plain white. The bags are 
hung from the ring on small projections or buttons. 
It takes but a moment to detach the bag, pull up 
the draw-string at the top and secure it. There are 
no buckles on the bag or hooks on the ring. Each 
bag is supplied with a neat leather address tag for 
laundry use. 

No. 426—Made by the J. M. Parker Mfg. Co., 
38 India Street, Boston, Mass. 


Laundry Mangle 


The Racine Mangle is a cold laundry mangle for 
the home, consisting of two hardwood rolls, revolv- 
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ing in an iron enameled frame. In turning the 
hand wheel at the side, the rotary motion is trans- 
ferred to the mangle rolls by two cast-iron gears. 
The pressure between the rolls is reguiated by two 
springs whose tension is determined by thumbscrews 
at the ends of the adjustable frame, situated over 
the mangle rolls. The mangle is easily adjusted 
to the tabie top by means of vise grips at the 
bottom of the iron frame. Price, $12.00 (f. 0. b. 
factory). 

No. 382—Made by the Racine Mangle Co., 
Racine, Wis. 


“Lazy Susan” 


The “Lazy Susan,” which is a device familiar to 
old New Englanders, consists of a round, polished 
wood tray, revolving on a circular stand of the same 
material. It is designed to rest on the middle of the 
dining-table, and such articles as salt, pepper, sugar, 
etc., are put upon it and used in common by all at 
the table. Individual services are not necessary. 
It is neat in appearance, and the various finishes 
in which it may be secured make it a desirable addi- 
tion to the table. Price, $6.50 to $8.00 (f.0.b. 
New York City). 

No. 380—Made by B. H. Janssen, 132d Street 
and Brown Place, Bronx, New York City. 


Lime Squeezer 

The Quick and Easy Lime Squeezer is a simple 
aluminum device for squeezing limes, small pieces of 
lemon, etc. It consists of a scissorslike combina- 
tion, one arm of which acts as the receptacle for the 
fruit and the other as the squeezer. A small but 
powerful spring is encased in the joint between the 
two arms and is thoroughly protected from the 
action of the acids in the juices. The juice flows 
out through holes in the receptacle into a glass or 
dish as desired. Price, 85 cents to $1.00. 

No. 432—Made by the Erie Specialty Company, 
Erie, Pa. 


Mayonnaise Mixer 


The Christy Mayonnaise Mixer, for the purpose 
of making fairly large quantities of may onnaise, is 
a very simple little in- 
strument. Over the top 
of a porcelain bowl is 
fitted a metal ring with a 
central crosspiece, which 
supports the stirrer. The 
latter is a single per- 
forated metal leaf and 
is attached directly to 
a small wooden handle. 
A funnel whose spout 
projects through the 
ring serves as an oil 
reservoir and an adijust- 
able spigot permits the 
flow of oil to be easily 
regulated. Owing to its 
simplicity the mixer is 
easily kept clean and 
there is nothing to get out 
of order. Price, $1.25. Mayonnaise Mixer 


No. 388—Made by Christy Knife Co., Fremont, 
Ohio. 


Milk Bottle Cap Lifter 


Ideal Cap Lifter is a small nickel- plated device 
consisting of a round piece of metal 1% inches in 
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diameter with a handle in the 
center. On the lower surface of 
the cap are three small bent 
prongs. A slight pinch on the 
milk bottle cap and a quick twist 
readily remove the cap. Price, 
Io cents. 

No. 366—Made by the P. & 
G. Specialty Co., 732 Ellicott 
Square, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Ideal Cap Lifter 


Mops 

The Four-In-One Self-Wringing Mop is a practi- 
cal device combining four very useful articles in 
one. It is a self-wringing mop which wrings the 
mop cloth in the same manner as the ordinary 
clothes-wringer. The wringer consists of two small 
hardwood rollers operated by a short handle at the 
side, and the pressure between the rollers is ad- 
justed by means of two spring coils attached to the 
handle. In front at the bottom of the frame is a 
floor scraper of galvanized steel which is convenient 
in removing glue, tallow, or any other substance 
that sticks to the floor. When the mop is not in 
use a scrub brush with hard, stiff bristles of good 
quality may be instantly slipped into the frame. 
This eliminates the back-breaking drudgery of 
working on the hands and knees. Price, $1.50. 

No. 438—Made by Clark & Dupree Wringer Mop 
Co., 86 Forster Street, Worcester, Mass. 


The Oil of Gladness Mop consists of a hemp fiber 
mop saturated with “Oil of Gladness.”’ It is fitted 
into any mop-holder and may then be used in place 
of a rag and floor polish. A large amount of labor 
and trouble may thus be avoided, because it is not 
necessary to get down on the hands and knees, and 
the work may be done much more rapidly and satis- 
factorily than in the old way. When not in use 
mop must be kept in a can provided for this purpose, 
in order that the oil may not evaporate. If one is 
reasonably careful such a mop will probably give 
a long service without the application of more oil. 
Price, 60 cents. 

No. 392—Made by the Dunlap Mfg. Co., Bloom- 
ington, Ill. 


Mop Wringer 

The All-Metal White Mop Wringer possesses cer- 
tain advantages of its own. It may be mounted on 
the pail by just slipping it over the rim, and it is 
held securely by projections on both sides. The 
mop is slipped into the frame and by pressing a 
short lever down, the sides are brought together 
and all the water is squeezed out into the pail. It 
is finished in black enamel and is not affected by 
water. Price, $1.75. 

No. 439—Made by the White Mop Wringer Com- 
pany, Fultonville, N. Y. 


Nut Sheller 

The Great Grip Nut Sheller, which is heavily 
nickel-plated and polished, is intended to remove 
the shells from the nuts without breaking or mash- 
ing the meat. Individual nut shellers may be pro- 
vided to a company of guests instead of using a 
large nut cracker and nutpicks, this instrument 
doing the work of both. The principle of the com- 
pound lever is employed, by means of which a 
great pressure may be produced. The motion of 
the jaws is limited in such a manner that the move- 
ment is only sufficient to split the shell, hence the 
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fingers are never in jeopardy. A valuable little 
pamphlet which comes with the nut sheller gives 
full directions on how to treat the various kinds of 
nuts, and also tells how to store them to best ad- 
vantage. Price, $1.50 (nickel), $5.00 (silver). 

No. 379—Made by Great Grip Sales Co., 11 E. 
24th Street, New York City. 


Nutmeg Grater 

The Ever Ready Nutmeg Grater is similar in 
form to the ordinary bread grater. In this machine, 
however, the cap is held 
on by asmall catch, which 
engages a flange in the 
cap of the grater. At- 
tached to the cap and 
supported by a short cen- 
tral rod is a small grip 
about the size of a 
penny, which is pressed 
down by a strong spring. 
The nutmeg is placed in 
the receptacle at the 
top and the cap is fas- 
tened on. The pressure 
is sufficient to cause the 
nutmeg to be ground 
readily and easily. 
There is no danger of 
scraping or injuring the 
finger as the grate is en- 
tirely enclosed. The nut- 
meg is protected from dust and dirt and is always 
ready and in position. Price, 25 cents. 

No. 387—Made by Henry G. Saal, 4410 W. 
Ravenswood Park, Chicago, Ili. 


Pail, Folding 

The Duplex Folding Pail is a convenient one 
which may be made to fit in a very small space. 
The steel, aluminum-painted frame, to which a 
handle is affixed, consists of two hoops hinged _to- 
gether by two steel side supports having a locking 
knee joint at the middie. The hoops may also be 
folded in the form of a semicircle. A strong canvas 
cover is fitted on the frame, making a convenient 
and absolutely water-tight pail. 

No. 396—Made by the Duplex Folding Pail Co., 
New York City. 


Paper Goods 

Automobile or Picnic Packages. These consist 
of packages of six paper towels made from spruce 
wood pulp, in each of which is a soap sheet made 
from good grade toilet soap. The package is sealed 
in wax paper and fastened in a thin sheet of card- 
board. The use of these paper articles not alone 
adds to convenience but prevents opportunity of 
infection from use of soap or towels on cars, etc. 
Price, 10 cents. 

No. 364—Made by Wayne Paper Goods Co., 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 


Nutmeg Grater 


The Individual Sani-paper Towel and Soap con- 
sists of a cardboard box holding a large number of 
soft paper towels about 25 inches long by 14 inches 
wide. In each is folded one sheet of soap paper. 
This provides for all needs in bathing hands or face 
at one time and the towels are so put up as to be 
protected from access of dust or dirt. Price, to cents. 

No. 363—Made by the Wayne Paper Goods Co., 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 
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The Toyrist Package consists of six white paper 
towels, one wash cloth, soap and a paper comb 
sealed in a flat wax paper package, 12 inches long 
by 514 inches wide. This takes little room, and as 
the articles can be thrown away after using, it not 
alone makes a sanitary but convenient article for 
traveling purposes. Price, 10 cents. 

No. 360—Made by the Scott Paper Co., Seventh 
and Glenwood Avenues, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Parsley Cutter 

This little instrument, which is made expressly 
for the purpose, consists of ten circular, wafer cut- 
ting blades, rigidly attached at equal distances to a 
hollow spindle, rotating in a steel wire frame, the 
ends of which project into the spindle and act as 
the bearing. A scraping attachment is hinged to 
the handle, and has slits through which the cutting 
blades project, and serves to brush off all the parsley 
which sticks to the wheels. The device, which is 
nickel plated, is readily taken apart that it may be 
cleaned. Price, 75 cents. 

No. 385—Farnished by Lewis & Conger, 130 
West Forty-second Street, New York City. 


Pineapple Eyesnip 

Pack’s Pineapple Eyesnip removes the eyes of 
pineapples and is made in the form of scissors. One 
side of the snip is a gouge-shaped blade, and the 
other is spoon-shaped with a hollow center. By in- 
serting the blade into the pineapple and closing the 
snip, the eye comes out cleanly and easily. The 
device is strong and durable and as there are no 
springs it will not easily get out of order. 

No. 386—Made by Jones & Co., 403 Clinton Ave- 
nue, Rochester, N. Y. 


Polishing Cloth for Silver 


The Brightensall Polishing Cloth is a self-con- 
tained cleaner and polisher. The polishing powder 
is thoroughly mixed into the cloth so that the only 
operation necessary consists in simply rubbing the 
article briskly with it, and then bringing it to a 
polish with another cloth. If a particularly bad 
spot is encountered, the judicious use of a little 
keroseve with the cloth is all that is necessary to 
remove it. The cloth may be used for all kinds of 
metals and it gives an excellent finish. Price, 25 
cents, 50 cents, and $1.00. 

No. 390—Made by the Rellim Manufacturing 
Co., 247 West 125th Street, New York City. 


Rubbish Burner 


A rubbish burner consisting of a woven wire body 
on a steel frame. The frame consists of four steel 
hoops equally spaced and riveted to three vertical 
braces, which also act as supports and at the same 
time raise the burner about four inches from the 
floor. The body consists of vertical spring wound 
wires, which are interlaced by irregular horizontal 
heavy steel wire braces. This form of body is least 
affected by the heat produced when the rubbish is 
being burned. A woven wire cover is hinged to the 
top, and is provided with a spring catch to hold it 
down when full. A burner of this type is neat in 
appearance, sanitary, and very convenient. Price, 
$2.00 to $4.50 per dozen. 

No. 383—Made by the Standard Wire Co., New- 
castle, Pa. 


Saucepans, Agateware 
These are very durable cooking utensils made of 
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sheet steel and treated in several enamel baths. 
The coatings are first dried and are then baked on, 
giving a finish which is extremely elastic and there- 
fore does not readily crack or chip. These utensils 
are carefully made and are finished in mottled gray- 
black, outside, and white inside. Price, 38 cents 
to $1.00. 

No. 389—Imported by Lewis & Conger, 130 West 
Forty-second Street, New York City. 


Scissors 


Kutswell Shears are good steel, well-shaped and 
finished scissors, so made as to fit the hand comfort- 
ably in cutting. Price, $1.00 (6 inch), $1.25 (8 inch). 

No. 862—Made by the Lynn Mfg. Co., Lock 
Box 187, Lexington, Va. 


Scraper for Pots 


The Uottoona Pot, Pan, and Dish Scraper con- 
sists of an oblong brass disc with rounded corners. 
It is somewhat flexible and permits the easy clean- 
ing of kitchen utensils. A small round hole is 
punched near the top so that the scraper may be 
hung in a convenient position over the sink. Price, 
1o cents. 

No. 448—Made by De Meritt Franklin Co., 
Franklin, N. H. 


Soldering Outfit, Household 


The Tinol Soldering Outfit includes a very simple 
and efficient alcohol blow-torch and a can of solder 
in the form of a metallic paste. The latter is a finely 
granulated alloy of lead and tin mixed with an oily 
flux, thus combining the necessary ingredients of 
both solder and flux. The torch is self-acting and 
produces an intensely hot blow-pipe flame about 
three inches long, without the necessity of pumping 
or blowing. It holds sufficient alcohol to burn for 
two hours, yet the entire outfit is small enough to 
be carried in the pocket. With this simple outfit no 
special skill is necessary and the amateur can do 
almost as good work as an expert tinsmith. (Illus- 
trated in last month’s issue.) Prices: Lamp, 60 
cents; paste, 60 cents. 

No. 437—Made by Hess & Son, 1215 Filbert 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Spoon, Mixing 

The Whirlpool Mixing Spoon differs from the 
average spoon of its type in the form of its mixing 
blades, or fans. ‘There are three slits with bladed 
edges in the bowl of the spoon, bent in such a fashion 
that they cut and rapidly force the air through the 
batter or mixture being stirred. The spoon is made 
of steel and heavily tinned. Price, 10 cents. 

No. 450—Made by Ira F. White & Son Co., 
Bloomfield, N. J. 


Table, Folding 

Utility Combination Folding Table, a mission 
library or utility table with square legs rigidly 
joined to a cross-brace which runs along the width 
of the under side of the table top and is hinged 
to the side boards by means of steel pins. The legs 
are held in position by means of a locking knee 
joint, affording a firm and solid foundation for 
the table, which may be folded to go in a space 
four inches wide. This table is capable of sustaining 
a very great weight, although it is extremely light. 
Price, $9.00 (3x6), $12.00 (3x8). 

No. 371—Made by Carrom-Archarena Co., Lud- 
ington, Mich. 
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Toilet Cleaner, Sanitary 


The Metal Sanitary Toilet Cleanser consists of a 
pair of highly polished nickel-plated brass spring 
tongs, light in weight, very strong and durable, and 
is used in conjunction with All-Off-Paper which is 


made especially for this / with a strong 
purpose in sheets of disinfectant 
suitable size for use; A e- which makes 


and besides being 
soaped and pum- 
iced, is 
treated 


it particularly 
valuable for 
use in the 
toilet. With 
4 Sanitary Toilet Cleaner 
hy va . not come in contact with either 
water or bowl; nor is there any 
brush to drip around toilet room. 
The paper is crumpled into a ball, 
then grasped with the tongs, put 
in the water and used to scrub the bowl of the 
toilet; after use it is released from the tongs and 
allowed to pass out with the water when the toilet 
is flushed. This paper will not harm the finest 
porcelain bowl or clog the pipe. Any good paper 
can be used. 
No. 399—Made by J. Anderson, Room 812, 74 
Broadway, New York City. 


Vacuum Cleaners 

The general design of vacuum cleaners has been 
well established for some time along two distinct 
lines; these may be classed as the reciprocating 
type, which includes suction pump and dia- 
phragm cleaners, and the rotary or centrifugal fan 
type. 


The Eureka Vacuum Cleaner is a small, light, 
easily operated electric cleaner designed for use on 
any electric-lighting circuit. The suction is pro- 
duced by a fan operated by a small motor situated 
in the head of the machine. The handle is attached 
at the top of the cleaner with a bail joint which per- 
mits adjustment at any angle. The canvas dust 
bag hooks to the handle and there is a full equip- 
ment of aluminum tools for cleaning walls, ceiling, 
draperies, etc. Price, $35.00. 

No. 354—Made by the Eureka Vacuum Cleaner 
Co., Majestic Building, Detroit, Mich. 


The Monarch Vacuum Cleaner is a recent devel- 
opment of the latter class. It consists of a double 
turbine fan, mounted directly on the vertical motor 
shaft, one fan above the other. A strong canvas 
dust bag, fastened inside the top of the case under a 
glass observation port, catches the dust and pre- 
vents its passing through the fan. The specially 
designed motor, which is of recognized standard con- 
struction, is small and compact, with ample power 
for its purpose. Two grease cups, which need only 
be filled occasionally, serve to oil the bearings, and 
in addition the motor is cooled by the exhaust air 
from the fans. All parts are enclosed in a light 
metal case, and the dust bag is emptied by simply 
removing the upper half of the case and slipping 
the bag out. The machine is light and durable 
and there are no parts to get out of order. A 
complete set of tools and rubber hose is furnished 
with each machine. Price, $75.0co complete (gun 
metal), $80.00 complete (all quadruple silver or 
black nickel). 

No. 401—Made by the Monarch Vacuum Cleaner 
Co., 1151 Broadway, New York City. 
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The Semco Vacuum Cleaner may be. used, be- 
sides the original purpose for which a vacuum 
cleaner is intended, for blowing, renovating, ex- 
hausting foul air, hair drying, polishing silverware, 
etc., grinding and sharpening cutlery, running a 
sewing machine, and numerous other small power 
purposes. It is well made and its complete equip- 
ment of accessories adapt it for use in the progres- 
sive home. Alternating and direct-current motors 
of standard voltages are used in connection with 
the rotary suction fan, placed directly on the motor 
shaft. The fan is of boxed-in construction with 
offset center. The canvas dust bag is of ample pro- 
portions for the service required. There are two 
bearings fed by large oil cups, which therefore do 
not have to be filled often. A large number of tools 
are furnished with the Semco, and the plan of 
changing from one tool to another is both novel 
and efficient. The change is made by snapping off 
one face and snapping on another, instead of screw- 
ing and unscrewing them on and off. The tools 
consist of brushes for walls, ceilings, upholstery, 
hardwood and tile floors, two small tools for vacuum 
and blowing purposes, and a complete grinding, 
polishing, and buffing set. When it is desired to 
use the motor for running a sewing machine, the 
former is pushed up beside the sewing machine and 
a belt placed on the deep groove pulley on the mo- 
tor shaft. The speed is governed by an idler ar- 
rangement fixed to the pedal of the machine and 
regulated by the foot of the operator. Price, $75.00. 

No. 403—Made by the Semco Vacuum Cleaner 
Co., Nashville, Tenn. 


The Sturtevant Vacuum Cleaner has strong 
points in its simplicity of construction, efficiency, 
and durability. There is just one working part, the 
fan, mounted directly on the motor shaft. The 
motor is of high-grade construction, with ball bear- 
ings packed in grease, and is of a type which has 
been used by the manufacturers of the vacuum 
cleaner for many years. The Sturtevant cleans 
with a large volume of air and just enough suction 
to do thorough work without injury to rugs or 
fabrics. The large dust collector, which has prac- 
tically no resistance to air, is simply and easily re- 
moved by letting down the top half of the cover, 
which is fastened by two thumbscrews. The case, 
frame, and handle are mostly of light aluminum, and 
the latter is detachable. The cleaner is mounted 
on three substantial rubber-tired wheels. It is 
easily rolled over rugs and thresholds, cannot topple 
over, and a gentle shove pushes it across the room 
when cleaning, or it can be pulled along by the hose. 
Two sets of hose, one for suction and one for blow- 
ing, besides a full outfit of tools for renovating and 
kindred purposes, are included in the equipment. 
Price, $130.00 complete. ‘ 

No. 402—Made by the B. F. Sturtevant Co., 
Hyde Park, Mass. 


Washing Machines 


The 1900 Gravity Washer. A washing machine 
designed to be operated by hand power in which 
the ease of operation is facilitated by gravity. The 
round tub sets on an iron frame supported on 
tripod legs. This iron frame is attached to a center 
pivot or steel shaft, which runs down through the 
center of the base of the washer to the two S-shaped 
links by which it is held. When washing is to be 
done the tub is turned halfway round in either 
direction; then the operator loosens her hold, when 
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the tub swings back. That is, the tub turns itself 
with a whirling motion with comparatively little 
exertion from the operator. As it turns it rises and 
falls on the shaft, thus forcing the water through 
the clothes. The bottom of the tub is provided 
with slat paddles, and a round perforated disc or 


1900 Gravity Washer 


agitator, having the same slat paddles on the under 
side, assists in rubbing and cleaning the clothes. 
The tub is fitted with a wringer attached to a board 
running across one side. Price, $60.00 to $68.00. 

No. 342—Made by the 1900 Washer Co., Bing- 
hamton, N. Y. 


The Newdisco Electric Power Washer embodies 
principles that are new in washing machines. It 
consists of a semi-cylindrical tub of cypress wood 
with a rust-proof galvanized sheet metal bottom. 
There is a movable slatted bottom conforming to 
the shape of the tub, which acts just like a wash- 
board. It is hung from the ends of the tub and 
takes all the strain off the tub bottom. There are 
spaces between the slats which allow all the heavy 
dirt to settle to the bottom, where it stays until 
rinsed out, when the washing is finished. The water 
is thus kept cleaner and the clothes are held above 
the accumulation of dirt. Attached to the lid, 
which is hinged to one end of the tub, are two slatted 
rollers. In operation the clothes are placed in the 
water on top of the slatted bottom and the lid is 
lowered and locked. This causes the gear attached 
to the rollers to be meshed with the driving gear. 

The power is then turned on and the rollers pass 
back and forth over the clothes, forcing the water 
through and through them. The pressure of the 
rollers is automatically regulated by the amount 
of clothes in the machine. At the other end of the 
tub is the reversible wringer, equipped with ball- 
bearing rollers and inclosed gears. It is controlled 
by a simple lever, conveniently placed. This lever 
starts, stops, and reverses the wringer, which may 
be run at the same time as the washer. As there 
is no gearing on top of the tub, and as all the gearing 
is on one side of the tub, there is nothing in the way 
on the operating side. It is possible to wring the 
first tubful of clothes from the rinse water back on 
top of the tub while the second tubful is being 
washed, and so on. The motor used is of standard 
make and is intended to operate on any electric 
lighting circuit. Price, $60.00. 

No. 433—Made by Newton Disc Plow Co., 
Newton, Ia. 
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The Princess Snap Washer Lid. This is a device 
designed to be used on any tub which it will fit. 
It consists of a round lid 2514 inches in diameter, 
made of cypress. On this lid is a springless, gear- 
less, tension water-motor arranged for attaching 
to any faucet having a bib or hose end. The motor 
operates a dolly or milk stool washer, and is adjust- 


Princess Snap Washer Lid 


able to high or low water pressure. _The lid is com- 
paratively light, fits any No. 3 galvanized iron or 
No. 1 wood tub, or may be sawed to fit a smaller 
or square tub if desired. It has hasp handles on 
the side which attach it firmly to the tub, and a 
metal handle on the motor aids in lifting from the 
center. Price, $12.00 delivered. 

No. 344—Made by the Princess Manufacturing 
Co., Pearl and Ludlow Streets, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


The Typhoon Washer. This is a hand-operated 
washer, which runs on ball bearings and is operated 
by two powerful springs. The round tub sets on an 
open wooden base, from which it can be easily lifted 
or moved. At the front of the tub the cover i= 
hinged, and through the center of this runs a shaft 
holding a perforated revolving disc. This disc is 
provided with slat paddles as is the bottom of the 
tub. When washing is in progress a light push 
starts and keeps the tub going, the disc rising and 
falling as the tub swings, thus forcing the water 
throiigh the meshes of the clothes. Each washer is 
fitted with a wringer attached to a bar running on 
uprights behind the tub. These uprights not only 
form two of the four legs of the frame on which the 
tub rises but to them also is attached a rack which 
hinges so it may be raised or lowered at will. On 
this rack may be placed another tub containing 
rinsing water or the basket into which the clothes 
are wrung. Price, $5.75. 

No. 343—Made by the Richmond Cedar Works, 
Richmond, Va. 


Water Filter 


The Biren Water Filter affords a simple, easy and 
certain method for creating a constant supply of 
pure water. It is made of heavily nickeled brass 
and consists of four parts: (a) rubber neck which 
slips on the faucet and holds tight; (b) a rotating 
wheel which prevents the filter from clogging and 
insures rapid filtration; (c) a filtering pad of cotton 
gauze which may be changed in a minute for a clean 
pad; (d) the lower part or nozzle, which directs the 
water in a steady stream and prevents spattering. 
The filtering pads collect every particle of suspended 
matter and the accumulation of impurities after a 
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small volume of water has passed through affords 
evidence of its efficiency. They are supplied in a 
separate carton, containing pads, from two to four 
of which are sufficient for each renewal. Price, $1.00. 

No. 429—Made by S. Biren Co., Park Avenue 
and Broadway, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Water Sterilizer 

The Ozosure Water Sterilizer is a device for steril- 
izing drinking-water. It consists of a metal box in 
which ozone or condensed and active oxygen is pro- 
duced. This is carried to a special water tap, con- 
nected with the electric house lighting circuit. 
When the water is turned on the circuit is com- 
pleted and the water is delivered pure and whole- 
some by opening the faucet. The cost of operation 
is low and the water thus produced is not only safe 
but charged with oxygen. With the use of this 
sterilizer the water is completely sterilized, but it will 
not remove mud or solid matter, hence a special 
clarifying filter may be obtained from this firm. 
Any good pressure filter may be used however. 
Price, $85.00. 

No. 355—Made by the American Ozone Co., 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Wool Casters 


The Heron Wool Casters are furniture casters, 
the wheels of which are made from pure wool with- 
out glue or sizing of any nature. This wool is 
sheared from Australian sheep, carbonized, corded 
and shrunk into hard sheets. From these sheets the 
wheels are made by compression. The casters are 
made of steel and may be had with or without ball 
bearings. The wool wheels cannot scratch the 
floors. Price, 25 cents to $3.50 (for four casters). 


vessels in cookery will find it here set down. 


ERE has been discussion of late con- 
cerning the merits of aluminum cook- 
ing utensils, and there seems to be 

some divergence of opinion. So far as the 
experiments of the Good Housekeeping In- 
stitute give any indication, the use of these 
utensils is advisable and safe if good grades 
of aluminum are used. Some alloys of this 
metal contain substances injurious to the 
digestive system. 

The question as to whether it is dangerous 
to cook acids in,aluminum is challenging 
many, although that of cooking acids in 
copper never seems to trouble anyone who 
has. used copper for years. It is mainly 
because aluminum is a new metal, in com- 
mercial form, and we have reached a point 


Aluminum Cooking Utensils 
By the 
DIRECTOR OF THE GOOD HOUSEKEEPING INSTITUTE 


EDITOR’S NOTE—Householders eager for the latest word concerning the use of aluminum 


No. 358—Made by the Heron Manufacturing 
Co., Utica, N 


Work Holder 

The Whitman Work Holder is a very handy little 
device which may be fastened 
to a work table or sewing ma- 
chine by means of a thumbscrew 
clamp. It is simple but strong 
in construction and is finished in 
black enamel. The top is shaped 
like a horseshoe, and the holder, 
which is hinged at the extremity 
of the free end, is tipped with a 
soft-rubber cushion which affords 
} 2 secure grip but at the same time 
will not injure the most delicate 
fabric. Price, 25 cents. 

No. 395—Made by A. Y. Wales, 

Witiea 122 St. Botolph Street, Boston, 
Work Holder Mass. 


Wringer, Clothes 

The Royal Wringer may be said to be practically 
rust-proof. The frame is made entirely of wood 
and the few metal parts are thoroughly galvanized. 
The single spring, by which the pressure between 
the rollers is regulated, is made of strong ash wood, 
and is tightened or loosened by thumbscrews in a 
straight crosspiece at the top of the wringer. The 
rollers are of solid rubber and work very easily. 
The wringer may be attached to almost any tub by 
means of the ordinary screw clamps. Price, $6.00 
to $7.50. 

No. 384—Made by the American Wringer Co., 
99 Chambers Street, New York City. 


where the laity can discuss facts of chemistry 
with impunity—and a little knowledge— 
that the known facts may at times seem 
ominous. Nothing has been proven to 
warrant the assertion that the combinations 
formed by the cooking of acids in aluminum 
utensils are dangerous. These combina- 
tions, if such there be, are difficult to trace, 
and their action on the human system is not 
intimately known because of the great solu- 
bility of the substances formed. 

Deville, one of the greatest authorities 
on the action of aluminum, says: “Weak 
acetic acid acts on aluminum in the same 
way as sulphuric acid, i. e., in an inappreci- 
able degree or with extreme slowness. I 
used for the experiment acid diluted to the 
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strength of the strongest vinegar. M. Paul 
Morin left a plaque of the metal a long time 
in wine which contained tartaric acid in ex- 
cess and acetic acid, and found the action on 
it quite inappreciable. The action of a mix- 
ture of acetic acid and common salt in solu- 
tion in pure water on pure aluminum is 
quite different, for the acetic acid replaces 
a portion of the chlorine existing in the 
sodium chloride, rendering it free. How- 
ever, this action is very slow, especially if 
the aluminum is pure. 

“The practical results flowing from these 
observations deserve to be clearly defined, 
because of the applications which may be 
made of aluminum to culinary vessels. I 
have observed that the tin so ofteri used and 
which each day is put in contact with com- 
mon salt and vinegar, is attacked much 
more rapidly than aluminum under the 
same circumstances. Although the salts of 
tin are very poisonous, and their action 
on the economy far from being negligible, 
the presence of tin in our food passes un- 
perceived because of its minute quantity. 
Under the same circumstances aluminum 
dissolves in less quantity; the acetate of 
aluminum formed resolves itself on boiling 
into insoluble alumina or an insoluble sub- 
acetate, having no more taste or action on 
the body than clay itself. It is for that rea- 
son and because it is known that the salts 
of the mineral have no appreciable action on 
the body, that aluminum may be considered 
as an absolutely harmless metal.” 

Aluminum, besides being one of the semi- 
noble metals, is also one of the frankest, as it 
betrays immediately upon its face the influ- 
ence of an alkali. 

Miss Helen Louise Johnson, in an article 
in this magazine, says on this subject: 
“The aluminum utensils do generally dis- 
color, when alkaline substances are cooked 
in them, and as the water in various places 
differs in degrees of hardness, the action 
varies. Oftentimes, where the water is per- 
manently hard, that is, cannot be softened 
by boiling, the action on the utensil is pro- 
nounced and disagreeble in its looks. The 
very fact that alkalinity has caused it makes 
the addition of soda to the water to soften it 
of no avail as regards the utensil. But so far 
as has yet been established, no harm to 
utensil or user occurs. The utensil can be 
cleaned by boiling a diluted acid in it, or in 
general by using some of the well-known 
cleansers employed in the ordinary house- 
hold. Hard water attacks and deposits on 


other cooking utensils, and in the case of 
some other metals the action is by no means 
harmless, the difference being that it is not 
noted.” It happens, therefore, the danger 
from this source is pretty nearly nil. If the 
brown coat which is formed by the alkaloid 
is left on, it is not soluble in water at any 
degree. 

Aluminum is not acted upon by air, 
whether wet or dry; therefore the aluminum 
utensil is never attacked by rust and is 
never corroded. The white dullness which 
settles upon aluminum utensils after a little 
while is a slight oxidation, due, of course, to 
the action of the air upon it, but only to such 
a degree that this dullness forms a thin film, 
rather protecting the article and never going 
any deeper, however long the utensil is used. 
The white spots which form are also of the 
same nature, both serving as guards to the 
longevity of the vessel. Perhaps the follow- 
ing quotations will be the most reassuring 
to owners and prospective owners of alumi- 
num utensils: 

Lunge and Schmid say: “The action of 
coffee and tea and beer is practically zero; 
that of acids and acid liquids is more pro- 
nounced, but in the worst case too slight to 
cause any alarm whatever. Nor is there 
the slightest danger of any injurious action 
on the human body by such traces of alumi- 
num compounds, seeing that our food con- 
tains very much more than these; in fact, 
they could not act injuriously unless quanti- 
ties hundreds of times larger were regularly 
entering the stomach.” 

To affirm some of the foregoing state- 
ments we will quote from Dr. Joseph W. 
Richards of Lehigh University, who has 
written a large volume on the subject of 
aluminum, which is published by Henry 
Beard & Co., of Philadelphia: “ Happily, 
actual experience has settled all these ques- 
tions. An aluminum saucepan used in the 
writer’s family constantly for two years, 
which has been used for boiling milk, cook- 
ing oatmeal and vegetables, stewing meats 
and preserving several kinds of fruits, lost 
less than one-quarter ounce in the whole 
two years, an average of less than 15 milli- 
grams per day per square meter of surface 
exposed, including frequent cleaning. I 
have calculated that at this rate the utensil 
will become a family heirloom unless acci- 
dent overtakes it, for it could stand this rate 
of wear tor over a century before losing half 
its weight. Other experiences equally as 
striking could be cited.” 
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The Postponement of 


Motherhood 


A Group of Letters Provoked by a Communication in Our October 
Number, Together with a Commentary 


By 
LAURA E. RICHARDS 


Author of ‘‘ The Silver Crown” and other books 


EDITOR'S NOTE.—The selection of Mrs. Richards as the commentator upon these letters 
was suggested to the editor by Margaret Deland, the author of “The Iron Woman,” “Old 
Chester Tales,” etc. Mrs. Richards’ beautiful “Silver Crown” has had a sale of some 
quarter of a million copies. 


Parenthood,” and on the letters which have been received in answer to it. 

In the beginning, I must say frankly that in my opinion the article in question 
should not have been written, and, written, should not have been printed. Ye shall not 
poison the well whereof the people drink. 

The replies come mostly straight from the heart of indignant motherhood, though one 
man’s voice, that of a physician, sounds a stern note of reprobation and warning. The 
mothers are indignant, yet they write more in sorrow than in anger; they are filled with 
compassion for their sister who with smiling composure announces that she has bettered 
the scheme of creation, and that God Almighty’s methods shall not be hers until she finds 
them entirely convenient. From every part of the country they come, these voices of the 
mother-heart, crying out in defense of that which is dearer to them than life itself. Even 
a lighter note is not wanting, as in the joyous scorn of the young mother who protests 
that she is “anything but an old hag!” 

What remains for me to add? The mother of seven, with my children’s children grow- 
ing up in strength and beauty around me, I can only say that I too feel my anger melt 
into compassion for this woman who so deliberately stultifies her being. 


I HAVE been asked to write a commentary upon the article on the “ Postponement of 
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I might make one or two points which have not been dwelt upon. I might tell my 
sister that the child needs the best that the mother has to give; needs her youth, he: 
strength, her vitality, her joy. Young, she can be his companion, his playmate, a child 
laughing with a child. Later, let her strive as she may, he will turn from her to those 
who have still the sunrise in their hearts and in their faces. I might remind her that while 
she and—I fear—many other intelligent and educated women postpone or refuse mother- 
hood, Nature still goes her relentless way, and the ignorant, the feeble, the vicious, bring 
forth their young at Nature’s call, and add their thousands yearly to the ranks of the 
defective and criminal population, where people of culture and refinement add their tens 
to the little army of seekers after righteousness. Finally, I might remind her—I do remind 
her, in all earnestness and affection—that she is Today, and will soon be Yesterday. The 
Child is Tomorrow; he it is who must carry on the torch of humanity through the ages; 
make way for him! 

The woman who refuses child-bearing is as a soldier who skulks in the trenches when 
the bugle sounds, and sees the army go shouting past him to battle and to victory. 

There are other and darker aspects of this matter which may not be dealt with here; 
they are for the physician, the pathologist, the alienist. 

As I write, I seem to see the faces of two women whom I knew and loved. One, an 
arduous worker, who all her life long gave her time, her strength, all there was of her, to 
labor for the betterment of humanity. One day a friend, amazed at the multiplicity of 
her tasks and the splendor of her achievements, spoke a word of admiration and congratu- 
lation. The quick tears sprang to the clear gray eyes. ‘‘Ah!”’ said the worker; “all that 
I have done seems to me as nothing beside the fact that I was not able to give my husband 
children!” 

The other—it seems only yesterday. that she left us, though a year has passed since 
we looked on her face—is my mother, Julia Ward Howe. She was a poet, a preacher, a 
leader, a reformer; before and beyond and above all, she was a mother. She bore children 
in the glory and freshness of her youth, in the fulness of her strength and vigor. 


“TI have tended six pretty cradles, 
With the prettiest babes within; 
All heart-flames of holy rapture 
In a world of grief and sin.” 


In the white beauty of her age these children and their descendants to the third gen- 
eration rose up and called her blessed. Would she were here to-day to speak for mother- 
hood! Failing her, I close with a fable of my own, written some time ago to meet this 
very question: 

IF THIS SHOULD BE—* 


In the Place of Spirits, where many come seeking a home, and all who earn shall find 
one, a band of child-spirits played about their door, singing, and crowning one another 
with flowers. And as they played, there drifted by a gray Shape, and stayed beside the 
gate, and wrung its shadowy hands. 

Said the eldest child to the Angel who was their guardian, ‘“‘ Dear, there is one.seeking 
a home; shall we call her in?”’ 

“Oh, hush! oh, hush!” said the Angel. “‘ You may not speak to her.” 

“But,” said the second child, “she stops at our gate, and gazes at us with mournful 
eyes. Let us call her in!” 

“Oh, hush! oh, hush!” said the Angel. ‘You may not look at her.” 

“Nay!” cried the youngest; “but she holds out her arms, and makes a moan like the 
wind at night. Why may we not call her in?” 

Then the Angel wept, for she had been a woman. “Must I tell you?” she cried. 
“It is she who should have been your mother, and she would not.” 

The children gazed with calm, bright eyes. ‘What is a mother?’’ they asked. 

“Alas! alas!” said the Angel; and her tears fell down like rain. 

“Alas! alas!’’ moaned the gray Shape at the gate, and beat the shadow that was 
her breast, and trailed away in the gathering dusk. 


* From “ The Silver Crown," Copyright, 1906, by Little, Brown & Co., and reprinted by special permission. 
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POSTPONING PARENTHOOD a 


Mr. Epiror—Would it not be the part 
of wisdom for the woman dealing with so 
serious a question as the postponement of 
parenthood to wait a few years until she 
has seen her theories vindicated before 
preaching them so confidently to others? 
As yet her rule of life deals only with the 
negative side. A little lesson in history 
might aid her in considering the question 
from the standpoint of experience. 

When the nation celebrates Lincoln’s 
birthday, let the woman who is so sure she 
is right in waiting, try to realize how poor 
the world would be if the mothers of all our 


great men had waited until the conditions - 


should be ideal—that is, comfortable, for the 
parents. When she lights her electric lamp, 
she might take down the Autobiography of 
Benjamin Franklin and wonder how such 
selfish and benighted parents could so en- 
rich the world. Jesus of Nazareth was born 
in a manger, and no artist, ancient or mod- 
ern, has depicted the holy Mother without 
painting into her face something of the 
glory of self-sacrifice. 

As a daughter in a large family, and the 
joyful mother of six children, I can testify 
to the blessings that come from sharing our 
‘joys and our sorrows, too, among a large 
family circle. And I am beginning to see 
what has escaped the eyes of the woman 
who advocates postponement. I can see 
the “hags” (no true mother could ever have 
used such a cruel word) develop into happy 
middle age; and I can see the women who 
have waited, who have had the leisure to 
massage away the wrinkles of expression 
and to preserve the slender figure of their 
youth, but who cannot get rid of those 
little lines of selfishness that persist in set- 
tling about the mouth, or of that hard look 
in the eyes that comes from thwarting the 
deepest instinct of their nature. 

Oh, these postponers! How they wait 
and wait, until the salary reaches a certain 
figure, until after the trip to Europe, until 
the house is re-decorated, or it is possible 
to have a modern nursery. The man grows 
selfish and the woman cowardly. One day 
the woman may be heard preaching that 
the people who give up parenthood alto- 
gether, rather than bring children into such 
an uncertain world, are the real benefactors 
of the race. And one day a little child 
climbs up into her husband’s lap, and she 
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sees an expression on his face that makes 
her wish the earth would open to receive 
her. 

The mother of a large family, who hears 
on all sides, “Oh, you lucky woman, how 
proud you ought to be!” can usually re- 
member with amusement how the same 
women, when her children were coming, 
whispered among themselves, “Oh, the 
poor thing, isn’t it dreadful!” 

To those who wait, and who feel sorry for 
the hard-working mother, I would say, 
postpone your own parenthood if you must, 
and may Heaven pity you for your ill 
health or your poverty; but do not rush in 
to advise other women to follow your exam- 
ple. If even one allows you to influence 
her, you may be condemning her to a lonely 
old age, and who knows but you may rob 
the next generation of a benefactor and 
thereby do incalculable harm to the whole 
human race. H.L. P. 


Illinois 


UNFORTUNATE CHILDLESS 


Mr. Epiror—‘An Old Subscriber” 
writes that for seven years she had deliber- 
ately avoided motherhood and feels no 
shame, but evidently thinks she has done 
something to be proud of. If she only 
knew how much she has cheated herself and 
her husband! She expects to have means 
before she has children. Will she not have 
gotten over the desire for them by that 
time? Will not she and her husband have 
molded themselves and their mode of living 
into a certain round where babies will have 
no real place? Where they would be out- 
siders—not part of the family? 

And her talk of a woman of twenty-eight 
with three children looking “like an old 
hag” is ridiculous, if she cites her as typical. 
I am thirty and have three children. I do 
my own housework, am able to “go out 
even a very, very little,” and help my min- 
ister husband somewhat. Recently I have 
had a photograph taken, and my friends 
say that I look ten years younger, and I 
certainly feel it. 

The combination of being poor and hav- 
ing children isn’t such a horror as it seems 
to this woman. What would life be without 
struggle—like soup minus salt? What is a 
home without children? Certainly not 
complete. 

I do not believe it is wise to have so many 
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children that they cannot be properly cared 
for, but a man needs only a moderate sal- 
ary to clothe and feed two or even three. 
The children do not need to be expensively 
or fancifully dressed to be clean and whole- 
some, and what more does one desire in a 
child? 

This woman’s health would probably im- 
prove greatly if she would attend to the call 
of motherhood. Moreover, a woman who 
keeps herself and her children clean, healthy 
and sweet-tempered need have no fear of 
the husband enjoying his club too much. 

But let us try to think kindly of this poor 
woman who is perhaps thinking more of her 
own comfort than she knows. 


Washington One who feels strongly 


TIRED BUT HAPPY 


Mr. Eprror—I am tired of patching the 
wall-paper, and when there are no patches 
available, of fixing the ugly, scraped places 
with colored crayons. I am tired of varnish- 
ing the scratched woodwork, of re-staining 
old floors and of painting my front door- 
steps. I am, oh, so tired of beating and 
washing old rugs and twisting and turning 
them to where the worn and faded places 
will show the least. 

The curtains I have darned and patched 
and draped so that they might not look too 
bad. The most of my pretty china has 
been cemented and placed up on the plate- 
rail, no longer fit for use. There are few 
pieces of furniture without some mended 
portion. Our clothing has been washed and 
dyed and made over and over, and I am a 
little weary of this everlasting trying to 
make something out of nothing. An auc- 
tion sale of my merchandise would indeed 
be a lottery. 

But what do I possess worth having? I 
am the mother of three fat, rosy, healthy 
children, children who are loving, good, 
clever and joyous, and them I would not ex- 
change for a queen’s crown and castles or the 
income of the most wealthy of millionaires. 

A Lover of Good Housekeeping 
Saskatchewan, Canada. 


BETTER POSTPONED 


_ Mr. Eprror—Of course the great ma- 
jority of women have children and want one 
of their own. But I do not know that it is 
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a crime for the writer to feel as “‘Old Sub- 
scriber” does. I am a mother and cannot 
quite understand her attitude. Perhaps if 
she were to have a tiny little one of her own 
flesh and blood, she and her husband would 
wonder over their attitude of seven child- 
less years. 

But it is far better to my mind, for ‘‘Old 
Subscriber” to be childless always than to 
be the sort of mother who comes to my mind 
asI write. Mr. J. has an income of $2,000. 
He and Mrs. J. have three lovely children, 
aged eight, six and four. Mrs. J. prefers 
office work to being at home with her chil- 
dren, so she is busy from 8 A. M. until 6 P. M. 
at $40 a month. She hires a woman at $35 
to be at the house while she is gone. Some- 
times it is a white or colored woman, or a 
Mexican. Some days the little four-year- 
old girl’s hair is so matted that a neighbor 
who loves children combs it out for her. 
But this Mrs. J. disapproves of. 

Evenings Mr. and Mrs. J. go out and lock 
the children in the house. Neighbors some- 
times hear them crying with fright. Far 
better would it have been if Mrs. J. had 
postponed motherhood indefinitely, and 
many other mothers like her, for alas, she 
is not the only one. 

I feel sorry that all women do not know 
the joy a little child brings into the home. 
But let us look at the question sensibly. 


Arizona Common Sense 


rea BABIES AND BANK ACCOUNTS & 


Mr. Epitror—The communication from 
“An Old Subscriber” is in my opinion a 
splendid one, in that it states at every 
turn the question of money. 

We are money-mad, it seems. Why stay 
the greatest blessing God can give for 
ample means to see it through until it is 
self-supporting? Taking it for granted 
that a couple can have an ordinary living, 
sufficient food, clothing, some amusement 
and, say, a luxury or two, why not a baby 
(granted that neither has an incurable 
disease) ? 

There are real mothers and physical ones. 
A real mother envies no woman her freedom 
or her tidy house. 

When my baby boy was twenty-one 
months old he was dangerously ill, so ill 
that I dared not have a sound to disturb 


_him. Little sister cut papers to amuse her- 


self or played with cards and blocks on a 
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bed. Can you guess what I would have 
given to have had my home littered from 
end to end with toys? No! You don’t! 
But every real mother does. 

One of my young women friends said 
later when both children could romp and 
play, that she never could get used to hav- 
ing everything topsy-turvy. My only reply 
was that I hoped that I should never 
again have occasion to have the house in 
order. 

Like Mrs. H. P. L., I appreciate her view 
on children’s destructive ways, but all are 
not alike in that respect; it takes more 
effort than some women care to use to 
teach children regard for their own and 
other’s belongings, but it can be done. To 
“An Old Subscriber” I would say there is 
an age limit for child-bearing and a woman’s 
chances for life are lessened after the age 
of thirty. Also, statistics say that children 
born before that age are healthier, other 
things being equal, than those of later 
years, two things worth considering; and 
as to health, what could be more conducive 
to it than to live in daily contact with a 
mite of humanity that keeps us alert and 
happy every moment? We forget our own 
health, and ofttimes it is improved by the 
forgetting. I envy no one when I hear my 
babies calling, “‘ Kiss you, mamma!”’ stam- 
peding for first chance for a coveted 
caress. 

My boy has known no father’s love, for 
my little daughter was just eighteen months 
old when her father’s life went out. I know 
not the meaning of a faint heart for the 
future or a regret for having brought two 
babies to share my lot in life. I shall give 
them the best I can, shared in love and 
kindness, and that is all any one or two 
parents can do. It is not, in my estimation, 
so necessary to use much money in rearing 
children as to manage well what you have, 
and from the many living testimonials I 
have met, those were happiest and most 
wholesome who shared most with others. 

As to growing old I have my doubts as to 
children’s making a woman look old, either 
from economic considerations or cares. We 
have only to look at the unmarried woman 
(of leisure and means excepted) to see the 
same wrinkles, the same gray hairs, and 
worse yet, an unsatisfied look, that a real 
mother, who knows the joy of the contact 
with baby bodies, can never show. 

Money has wings, and after all love is 
the only consideration, and love means 


sacrifice in almost every instance, regard- 
less of the bank account. H.C. S. 


California 
re A MISTAKEN IDEA &> 


DeaAR Epitor—I should like to ask “Old 
Subscriber” if she is sure the Lord would 
send her a baby if she wanted it. 

We certainly consider our boy a God- 
given gift, and are glad to do without many 
things in order that he shall have the best 
we can give him and a good education. 
Statistics prove that the best children come 
without any great longing for, or any 
especial aversion to, children on the part of 
the parents. 

Our hospitals are full of women who are 
trying to avoid motherhood. Let us not 
give others a mistaken idea of the duties of 
marriage. Trained Nurse 
Illinois 


g: JOYOUS PARENTHOOD a 


Mr. Epiror—I cannot keep still after 
reading “Postponing Parenthood” in your 
October issue. When will woman awaken 
from the nightmare that children mean 
drudgery, trouble, and an endless chain of 
misery? We have three, all of whom were 
planned for, and emphatically not “thought- 
lessly and carelessly brought into the world.” 
Our marriage, too, is a pure love match, 
and during our ten years of life together, my 
husband has become more and more of a 
lover. So I know whereof I speak, when I 
say that woman does not reach her full 
stature of womanhood until she becomes 
a mother. 

Of course children mean suffering, self- 
sacrifice and work—but what on earth worth 
having does not mean all of these? Won- 
derful magic! The first nestling of a downy 
little head, one clasp of a pair of dimpled 
arms, dispels all memory of pain. It is a 
woman’s great privilege to come closer to 
the divine in the experience of motherhood 
than in any other phase of life. The joy 
children bring, the sweet ties they bind 
about the hearts of father and mother, are 
equaled by nothing else. A woman is much 
more than “a cheerful, constant companion” 
to her husband, if she is the mother of his 
children. 

When the writer of the article mentioned 
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becomes a mother she will be thirty-four or 
thirty-five, if she follows her expressed in- 
tentions. At that age, our three will be 
thirteen, eight and six; we will be “out of 
the woods,” enjoying their youth while we 
still have our own: she will be assuming 
duties and cares we are all much better 
fitted for in our younger years. 

Does she not know children bring health, 
when rightly born? I am thirty-one, look 
anything but “an old hag,” am abounding 
in health and happiness. 

As to finances, I think people are apt to 
make a bugbear and often an excuse of it. 
We are an average family, my husband’s 
income averaging $2,500 a year, often less. 
Where there’s a will there’s a way. 

When will woman gain the inner vision 
and see that her fullest joy can never be 
reached until she thankfully and reverently 
accepts her very evident mission of mother- 
hood. I sincerely believe the future of the 
race depends more than anything else, on 
intelligent joyous parenthood. 
Indiana 


A Mother 


DANCE WITHOUT MUSIC 


Mr. Epitor—A writer in the last October 
number says that she is twenty-eight years 
of age, that she has been married seven 
years, and has deliberately avoided having 
children. In the light of our present civili- 
zation this admission seems horrible. It 
seems that her only reasons for not wanting 
children are, that they (herself and hus- 
band) do not possess wealth, and that her 
husband might be “worried to death,” as 
she states it in her letter, in keeping the 
wolf from the door and keeping his wife 
cheerful. 

My one wish is that I could muster 
words which would express even in a small 
degree the shame and sympathy that I 
know our American men and women must 
feel at such an admission. The man or 
woman who fails to marry and bear chil- 
dren, fails to fulfil the law of his or her being. 
They lack much of being the realization of 
great Nature’s plan. The married woman 
who fails to bear children falls short of the 
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tree that fails to produce apples, or the soil 
that fails to produce vegetation. 


Rev. Thomas Gregory once said: “True 


humanity is not single or even dual, but 
triune, consisting of man, woman, and child; 
and not until these three are blended in the 
human experience is the true life reached.” 

As a physician I am certain of one thing; 
that the woman who is not a mother does 
not know what real life is. True as beauti- 
ful were the words spoken by Mrs. Loew- 
Whitney, the brilliant woman lawyer, on 
retiring from law practice some years ago, 
shortly after the birth of her boy: “There 
is no work that I could have done, no deed 
that I could have accomplished, that can 
compare in significance with the holding of 
my son’s tiny hand and my services to my 
husband.” Had this woman chosen to re- 
main in the practice of law, she would un- 
doubtedly have achieved fame and wealth, 
but she would have missed life’s crowning 
glory,—her husband’s companionship and 


. the touch of the tiny hand that thrills her 


with the joy that gold and renown could 
never have brought to her. 

“Real life” is home life, and outside of 
such life there is nothing but vanity. Home 
life without children is like a “dance with- 


out music.” John G. Getz., M.D. 


Mr. Epitor—Selfishness stands out in 
every line of “Old Subscriber’s letter. Her 
“common-sense” is against all Christian 
teaching. Why did she marry if she did 
not intend to let nature take its natural 
course? How can she compare her happi- 
ness to that of her friends with children? 
It is evident that she knows nothing of 
real happiness. 

No wonder her health is not good. I 
have three dear little girls and my health 
is perfect. It was such a relief to read that 
beautiful article signed “San Francisco.” 
That should make an “Old Subscriber” 
hide her head with shame. 

New York 
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requirements of life as much as the apple 
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Her Wardrobe 


Edited by 
CAROLYN TROWBRIDGE RADNOR-LEWIS 


Chiffon blouse with English eyelet embroidery from neck to wrist, as collar and front 
piece. Plaited chiffon jabot and hand frills. Waist of cloth, satin or linen with plaited 
vest, embroidered bretelles and plaited frills at the neck. Linen blouse with pin tucks and 
front panel embroidered in the English eyelet. The sleeve caps are outlined in embroidered 
scallops. Cloth, satin or linen blouse buttoned on the shoulders. The underbody and top 
of sleeves are of embroidery, lace or the material embroidered in the Indian design. Sash 
with turnover end finished to match the underbody. Waist of cloth, satin or linen with the 
design giving revers effect. Points of lace or embroidery. Plaited chiffon or lingerie frills 
finish the sleeves 
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Blouse of silk or linen with jacket to match the material of the skirt. The top sleeves, 
jacket and collar are embroidered in a harmonizing shade. Waist of silk or linen with 
pointed collar in white or colored linen or piqué with buttonholed scallops and eyelet em- 
broidery. Vest of linen with butions. New cuffs with eyelet embroidery to match collar, 
and frills on either side. Imported blouse of tucked silk with detached revers chiffon crossing 
the front edged with lace to match the cuffs. Lingerie or silk waist with enlarged armholes 
outlined with veining or silk piping. The fullness is caught with tucks at the side. Long 
sleeves, tucked and finished with cuffs to match collar 


Our Pattern Service 


Patterns, hand-cut, for all fashion designs can be purchased in the standard sizes of 34-40 inch 
bust measurement and 22-28 inch waist measurement for 50 cents, postpaid for. costumes, and 25 
cents for waist or skirt separately. Children’s costumes cost 25 cents postpaid. Patterns cut to 
individual measurement cost $1.50 for costumes and 75 cents for waist or skirt separately, postpaid. 
Kindly send orders to Pattern Department and make remittances to Goop HoUSEKEEPING Mac- 
AZINE, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York. 

The designs illustrated on pages 101 and 102 may be ordered from our Handicraft Department, 
at the address above. 
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Lucile Models Adaptable for Spring 


Over the satin underskirt hangs the tunic of net or voile. The crushed girdle Sinished ae a are: 
of the material may be of plain satin to match the skirt or of a flowered silk. = oats ve , nm 
Linen or chiffon frock slightly gathered over the hips. : The panel and waits — ie sate 
may be of embroidery, lace, or the English eyelet embroidery. Satin girdle and band of : 

: studded with satin buttons 


Lower 

skirt a 
Shantu 
marked 
broider 


of poin 
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Her Wardrobe 


Lower part of skirt of satin trimmed with buttons. The chiffon waist and upper part of 

skirt are trimmed with lace dyed to match. While lace yoke outlined with lace edging. 

Shantung frock with narrow box plait introduced at the left side of skirt continuing the line 

marked on the overskirt by the buttons and loops. Empiécement and cuffs of Indian em- 

broidery with lace collar. Foulard frock trimmed with narrow lace edging and broader band 

of point desprit. Collar and cuffs of point d’esprit edged with lace. Girdle of foulard with 
buckle of cordings of the material 
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Gowns for Spring Easily Made at Home 


. liar to 
Front and back view of Lucile frock of sitk or linen. ‘Three 
botto Lat and af vight side by kirt in the back with three 
. developed in foulard, 
or of the material embroidered or soutached 


Lucile fr 
Soutached 
shirred by 
with lace 
the skirt. 
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Her Wardrobe 


Lucile frock of cloth, silk or piqué. The pockets on the sides may be embroidered or 

soutached. Patent leather belt and lace collar. Flowered muslin or chiffon dress with 

shirred band at bottom of skirt which is trimmed with lace insertion. The fichu is edged 

with lace and opened to display lace guimpe. Linen or cloth gown with loops of cording on 

the skirt. The silk cravat is run through the overlapping front-piece. New raglan sleeve 
finished with lace matching collar 
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Accessories to Her Wardrobe 


Descriptions of articles shown on this and 
the opposite page 


(Upper left). Golden brown velvet bag orna- 
mented with old-gold passementerie and mounted on 
a gilt frame studded with topaz. Long old-gold 
cord. A new shape is shown in the mole-color 
velvet hat with coffee-tinted gourah at the back. 


(Lower left). A dainty collar of linen showing 
the English eyelet embroidery combined with Irish 
lace. The cravat is of pastel pink ribbon with silver 
thread tassels. 


(Lower right). Irish lace and linen have been 
combined in this becoming collar. The neck piece 
is of the lace finished with the linen tucked. The 
frill is plaited and hemstitched with the Irish lace 
edge. 


(U pper icft on opposite page). ‘This Pierrot collar 
shows the maline plaited in points with a neck 
ribbon of black velvet. . 


(Lower left on opposite page). A charming com- 
bination for a wintry day is shown in the sealskin 
bag, toque of the same fur and long stole in which 
sealskin is edged with fox. The bag is outlined with 
old-gold guipure with tassels at the sides, and clasps 
of corded rosettes. The hat is trimmed with a ~ 
rosette of the fur outlined with narrow ecru lace. 


(Upper right on opposite page). Effective bag of 
gray moire enhanced with roses of silver tissue and 
silver lace. The picture hat is of purple velvet with 

‘plumes shading in the black and white and pink 

tones. 


(Lower right on opposite page). An easily made 
stock and jabot of Bruges lace with a band of 
velvet and a flat bow at the bottom of the collar. 
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FLORENCE STEWART AND 


TOWEL rack bountifully supplied 
A with carefully laundered and artisti- 
cally decorated towels appeals at once 
to the housewife. Towels every household 
must have; why not make them a joy to the 
eye? Only a moderate amount of skill with the 
needle is required to give an individual and 
pleasing touch to each one. A cross-stitch 
design, the plain sacin-stitch embroidery 
combined with punch-work, the pattern 
woven in the towel brought out with em- 
broidery, or a band of crochet lace, are all 
simple forms of decorations, but delight- 
fully effective. 

The best, and likewise the least expensive, 
method is to buy the toweling by the yard, 
huck or bird’s-eye linen, and make the 
towel, hemstitching the ends. This requires 
more time and labor, however, than to buy 
the towels already made with the embroid- 
ery to add. 

There is an almost limitless number of 
designs in the quaint old-timey cross-stitch 
which are appropriate and decorative. We 
have illustrated a few of the simpler designs 
to be worked at each end of the towel. 
A set might be made with a different border, 
but always of the same width, and with 
initials exactly alike in all the towels. In 
this case the initials must not be too large 
or they. would make the border—the real 
decoration—appear insignificant. 


This Japanese towel, designed during the late war, represents the denizens of 
the deep offering their aid to a Japanese diver. 
sinking in the offing 


Decorations for Iowels 


By 
MAUDE EVELYN BRADLEY 


Observe the Russian warships 


Another very good-looking set of towels 
can be made by using a large initial letter 
and flanking it on either side by some 
grotesque animal like the supporters of a 
coat-of-arms in heraldry. The formal, old- 
fashioned designs, a different one but of 
about the same size for each towel, are truly 
charming. Place the letters under it, or at 
one side, or inclose an initial in a wreath. 
An endless variety may be devised by the 
ingenious worker, with designs collected 
from all sources, beginning with the ances- 
tral sampler. 

If you are hemstitching your own towels 
a pretty and novel effect can be produced 
by working half a double border on each 
side of the hem. This must be done after 
the thread is drawn for the hem, but before 
the hemming is done, in order to avoid a 
double thickness of material to work on, 
which would at once destroy any attempt 
at evenness. 

Correctly speaking, the cross-stitch—for 
towels—should be used only on huckaback, 
and the crosses worked (all crossed the same 
way) on the little squares of the material. 
This is not as trying to the eyes as it sounds, 
not more so than any fine sewing, but if it 
should prove irksome, or if a damask or 
half huckaback material is preferred, then 
baste a piece of canvas across the end of the 
towel and work on that, drawing out the 
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threads of canvas when the work is com- 
pleted by means of a small pair of forceps 
obtainable at any hardware store. The can- 
vas must be carefully and smoothly basted, 
and care must also be taken to put the 
needle through the center of each hole so 
that, when the canvas is withdrawn, the 
stitches may be connected. 

Cross-stitch is both easy and fascinating 
todo, but, like all other sewing, a good result 
will depend on careful work. Much of the 
cross-stitch we see is irregular and crooked 
on the material, a sure sign the canvas 
has been carelessly placed. Never attempt 
to do cross-stitch from a stamped design, 
which is always unsatisfactory. The most 
important thing to bear in mind in selecting 
cross-stitch designs and planning the tow- 
els is proportion. Place a: narrow border 
about half the width of the hem above the 
hemstitching, and again leave about the 
same space before placing the letters. A 
wider border will probably look better 
near the hemstitching, as the decoration 
must not encroach too much on the towel, 
which is for practical use and should not be 
treated as you would the ends of a sideboard 
or bureau cover. Again, in using a large 
initial leave about one inch above the hem- 
stitching and the same for a set design. 
Very little experience is needed to see the 
full value of proportion. 

Red or blue cotton alone may be used, or 
red and blue mixed. The latter brings out 
the design far better than one color, but the 
towels will require more careful washing, 
and must mever be boiled. Red is the only 
color that successfully withstands the at- 
tacks of a bad laundress. The dark blue 
wears for years if carefully treated. It will 
not run but will gradually become lighter 


Handicraft 


as times goes on. The lighter blues, soon 
becoming almost white, are quite impracti- 
cal for towels, which are so constantly 
washed, and must be reserved for other 
purposes. The best cotton isa heavy D. M. 
C. (No. 16 if No. 12 is unprocurable), which 
stands out from the background and gives 
the design its best value, and, if canvas is 
used, about eleven stitches to the inch will be 
found satisfactory. 

The punch-work, so popular at present, 
can be used on towels with highly gratifying 
results. Although there are various ways 
of using punch-work, it is most appropriate 
as a background or as filling-in work, com- 
bined with the satin-stitch. The work is 
done by a very large thick needle which can 
be purchased at any art embroidery store 
for three cents. 

The needle is threaded with two strands 
of fine embroidery cotton and punched 
through one of the dots of the design, thus 
making a good-sized hole. The thread is 
fastened on the under side, and the needle 
thrust up through the next dot. Then back 
through the first hole and up through the 
second again, joining the two holes with a 
short stitch. When the needle is passed 
through the second time it is punched up 
through a third dot, and then joined to the 
second and third holes, as was done with the 
first and second. It:is advisable to work 
along in squares instead of punching the 
holes in a straight line, as the stitches will be 
straighter and firmer. The effect of the 
punch-work is enhanced by combining it 
with solid work as is illustrated in the 
towels we have photographed. 

One of the most effective and at the same 
time simplest methods of decorating a 
towel is by bringing out the pattern woven 


This unusual border has been designed by filling in the shell pattern with dark and light 


blue cotton or floss in the darning stitch. 


Designed by Maude Evelyn Bradley 


—— 
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Two rows of clover 
leaves have been em- 
broidered in green 
floss to form this 
border designed by 
Maude Evelyn Brad- 
ley. She has also 
introduced a new 
kind of hemstitching 


The daisies in this 
design by Maude 
Evelyn Bradley have 
been embroidered in 
white silk floss with 
yellow center, and 
the initial embroid- 
ered in the yellow 
floss 


i 


In this design a deep 
border has been 
worked out by follow- 
ing the straight weave 
of the huck in the 
darning stitch in blue 
floss, with the dots in 
the satin stitch. De- 
signed by Maude 
Evelyn Bradley 


Rosebud towel in 
which a panel drawn 
by pencil is intro- 
duced. The panel 
and initial are out- 
lined in pink silk 
floss to match the 
rosebuds. Designed 
by Maude Evelyn 
Bradley 
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in the huck by colored embroidery floss. 
No stamping is required for this work, and if 
initials are desired they can be selected from 
a book of letters containing three hundred 
and fifty letters, which can be purchased 
at any large store for twenty-five cents. 

In the clover leaf towel, for instance, a 
neat border has been worked out by em- 
broidering two rows of the clover leaves in 
green. A variation of this idea is shown in 
the daisy towel, where the embroidered 
flowers are grouped in one corner and com- 
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bined with an initial. The panel in the 
rosebud towel has been drawn in with a 
pencil. A circle, an oval, or a heart might 
be substituted. 

A different effect is produced by combin- 
ing the satin stitch with the darning stitch. 
The border may be made by picking out the 
straight weave of the towel, and embroider- 
ing in the satin stitch the dots. An even 
more unusual effect is shown in the towel in 
which the shell pattern is filled in with the 
darning stitch. 


No. 50. A new idea is 
shown by Florence Stewart 
in the working of the border 
on both sides of the hem- 
stitching. The working pat- 
tern with the letter, canvas 
and red or blue cotton costs 
cents, postpaid 


Be 


No. 55. Old-fashioned de- 
sign showing conventionalized 
lower and vase by Florence 
Stewart. The working pattern 
with canvas and red or blue 
cotton costs 50 cents with two 
letters, postpaid 


No. 51. Dragon design com- 
bined with large initial from 
Florence Stewart. Working 
pattern of dragon and one letter 
with canvas and red or blue 
cotion costs 50 cents, postpaid 


No. 54. Wreath for initial 
showing the conventional idea, 
by Florence Stewart. Work- 
ing pattern with canvas and 
red or blue cotton costs 25 
cents with individual letter, 
postpaid 


| 

No. 52. Wreath showing 
conventionalized floral design 
combined with initial. Work- 
ing pattern with any initial, 
canvas and red or blue cotton 

costs 35 cents, postpaid 


Nos. 56 (top), 57 (center}, 
and 58 (lower). Three simple 
borders in cross stitch de- 
signed by Florence Stewart. 
Theworking pattern with can- 
vas and red or blue cotton 
costs 15 cenls each, postpaid 
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In the November issue of this magazine 
were illustrated the crochet bands. One 
initial, or three letters, may be shown in 
these bands of fillet crochet, or animal de- 
signs, baskets, etc., used. 

There are variations in hemstitching the 
towels which lend a pretty and, at the same 
time, a new effect. In the clover-leaf de- 
sign a double or counter hemstitching is 
shown. The threads are drawn for a space 
of a quarter of an inch, and the hem is basted 
onthewrongside. Theregulation hemstitch 


No. 59. Design in 
punch-work by 
Maude Evelyn Brad- 
ley. The punch-work 
is used to fill in the 
space made by the 
wreath of roses em- 
broidered satin 
stitch with the petals 
filled in with the darn- 
ing stitch. Transfer 
pattern with pink floss 
30 cents, postpaid 


No. 61. Dainty 

design for guest towel | 
combining the punch- 
work with satin stitch. 
Transfer pattern with | 
floss costs 30 cents, | | 
postpaid. ByMaude 

Evelyn Bradley 
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is used across the border, picking up six 
threads, or any even number. This work is 
done onthewrongside. Then turn the towel 
so that the hemstitching just finished is at the 
top of the drawn threads. The regulation 
stitch is now used across the lower edge, 
first taking up three threads from one 
cluster of hemstitching and three threads 
from the next. In the next stitch, take 
the remaining three threads and the first 
three threads of another, and so on across 
the towel. 


No. 60. Butterfly 
design for guest 
Ta towel, to be worked 

out.in the punch- 
workand satin stitch, 
+} by Maude Evelyn 
Bradley. Transfer 

pattern with floss 


25 cents, postpaid 


See page g1 for directions jor ordering designs shown on this page 
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In laboratory kitchens like this, young women are learning to adapt to present-day conditions the recipes 
handed down by their mothers and grandmothers so that the best traditions of the past, stated in terms of 
modern scientific investigation, may yield more uniformly good results. 

laboratories of Teachers College, Columbia University, under the direction of 


The picture shows one of the cooking 


May B. VAN ARSDALE 
Director, Department of Foods and Cookery, Teachers College. 
Consulting Editor of ‘‘Three Mea!s a Day” for January 


— 


Three Meals a Day 


tithe 


care can be relied upon to give perfect results. 


The recipes, unless otherwise stated, are designed to serve from four to six persons. 


are used, without exception. 


A Word with the Housewife 


Every recipe printed herewith has been tested by or for the editors of this department, and if followed with 


Level measurements 


We editors are here to help YOU. Please feel free to write me all questions, suggestions and criticisms. 
And won't you please be as clear and definite as possible in your communications? 


ETHEL R. PEYSER, Associate Editor, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


The Uses of Citrus Fruits 


A. ¥. 


oranges in the markets of this country is 

more uniform and steady than is the case 
with almost any other one fruit product. 
The regions where this fruit is produced 
successfully are all far distant from the 
principal markets. To overcome the ob- 
stacles of long transportation to market re- 
quires care in handling, packing and ship- 
ping, and in order to make the business 


Three Meals a Day 


By 
STUBENRAUCH 
Bureau of Plant Industry, United States Department of Agriculture 


EDITOR’S NOTE.—How many of us realize that oranges, lemons, pomelos, elc., one-tinze 
luxuries, are now among the most valuable foods and cheapest medicines? 


T is a remarkable fact that the supply of 


profitable the marketing of the crop has 
been systematized so that the fruit is 
equally distributed throughout the con- 
suming centers of thecountry. Wenow have 
oranges in quite a steady supply, fresh from 
the trees, practically throughout the year. 

Citrus fruits are among the few impor- 
tant articles of food that have not shown 
any material advance in price to the con- 
sumer during these times of increasing cost 
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of the necessities of life. Here is a crop 
produced only in comparatively restricted 
areas, yet reaching every hamlet. It is a 
case similar to the banana. Bananas are 

not produced in any portion of the mainland 

of the United States; yet the fruit is usually 

plentiful and it can almost always be ob- 

tained at reasonable prices. And this in 

spite of the fact that the busiriess is practi- 

cally controlled by one corporation, which 

has an almost complete monopoly of the 

industry. 

In the not-far-distant past fruits were 
commonly considered a luxury to be used as 
food accessories for their pleasant flavor or 
from a hygienic or even medicinal stand- 
point. Investigation of the composition of 
various fruits shows that they have a dis- 
tinct value as food, and they now form a very 
considerable portion of the American diet. 
Fruits as a whole are a dilute food and as a 
class are sources of energy rather than as 
nourishment or muscle producers. They 
have also a distinct hygienic effect due to 
their pleasant flavor, and the mineral salts 
and acids, together with the rather large pro- 
portion of “roughage,” are highly beneficial 
in keeping the bowels open and free. 

Much has been spoken and written on the 
subject of the food value of fruits. Their 
wholesomeness and healthfulness are undis- 
puted. In some cases the hygienic and 
medicinal values have been overemphasized 
and some people have come to regard the 
eating of fruit as a sort of duty they owe to 
some of the prevailing health and hygienic 
fads. It is best not to consider fruit as a 
medicine but as wholesome and to some 
extent nourishing food, playing a very im- 
portant part in the diet. It is a great mis- 
take to attempt to change suddenly from a 
mixed diet to one consisting solely of fruit 
and vegetables. The ordinary human stom- 
ach is considered too small to serve for an 
exclusive vegetable diet. If begun earlyin 
life, a proper adjustment of the human 
organs of digestion to a vegetable diet un- 
doubtedly takes place and the subject ex- 
periences no difficulty in subsisting or even 
thriving on a fruitarian or vegetable diet. 
The writer’s son, now a youth nearly sixteen 
years of age, has been almost a strict veg- 
etarian and fruitarian by choice. He has 
thrived exceptionally well throughout his 
life and has always been remarkable for his 
splendid physique. 

The kinds of fruits included under the 
classification of citrus are oranges, pom- 
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elos, lemons, limes, citrons and kumquats. 
The first three are most common; the latter 
three are less common, but have an impor- 
tant place among the fruits to be found in 
our markets. All are most wholesome and 
their extended use in the diet will have 
beneficial effects. 

As already mentioned it is unnecessary to 
consider these fruits from their medicinal 
effects alone. They contain appreciable 
quantities of assimilable food constituents, 
although in rather dilute form. These state- 
ments have special reference to the first 
four; the last two—citrons and kumquats 
—are usually only obtainable in the pre- 
served or candied state. In the case of cit- 
rons, the candied peel is the only edible 
portion, and this is ordinarily used only as 
a flavoring for cakes. Fresh kumquats are 
sometimes obtainable, and may be eaten 
whole or in the form of an acceptable salad. 
Oranges, pomelos, lemons, and limes are 
used almost exclusively in the fresh state, 
either eaten or in the form of drinks pre- 
pared from the juice. These fruits are all 
most healthful. As they become more 
plentiful, they will undoubtedly become 
cheaper, and when they are within reach 
of the great masses a markedly improved 
condition of health, especially in the large 
cities, will undoubtedly follow. 

The best way to buy oranges and pomelos 
is by the box, if one has fair facilities for 
holding them. These fruits have no supe- 
rior in keeping qualities. They do not re- 
quire a low temperature; in fact, they are 
injured when held at the standard fruit 
storage temperature of 32 degrees Fahren- 
heit. A temperature of about 55 or 60 
degrees is best for oranges, pomelos, and 
lemons, and the air should be kept fresh and 
not dry in order to prevent the fruit from 
excessive drying out. Under these condi- 
tions oranges may be held a month or six 
months, while lemons and pomelos will hold 
several months, provided the fruits are 
carefully handled in order to avoid bruising 
or breaking the skin. They are best held 
in the wrappers in which they are ordinarily 
packed for shipment. 

The oranges most familiar in our markets 
are the sweet oranges: the Washington 
navel and Valencia from California, the 
Indian River, Pineapple, Parson Brown, 
and Valencia from Florida, as well as 
Bloods, Tangerines, Mandarins, St. Mich- 
aels, Satsumas, and seedlings from both 

states. Sweet oranges are also received 
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Apple Relish 


Tart apple jelly heap- 
ed in polished apple 
shells and sprinkled 
with chopped almonds 
makes a most attrac- 
tive relish to accom- 
pany a dinner. Gar- 
nish with sprigs of 
crisp parsley and 
blanched aimonds. 
Serve one of them to 
each person 


in appreciable quantities from Porto Rico, 
Cuba, Jamaica, Mexico and Central Amer- 
ica. 

All oranges possess tonic and antiscorbutic 
properties. Their use as a breakfast fruit is 
beneficial and they may be freely eaten be- 
tween meals. The combination of acid and 
sugar is agreeable and the orange oil or 
essence from the peel has a stimulating 
effect on the appetite. 

All things considered, the best way to eat 
an orange is to cut it in half across the 
grain and scoop out the pulp with a thin 
spoon. Special orange spoons are manu- 
factured for this purpose. No sugar should 
be used, unless indeed the fruit is too sour, 
and in that case it is probable that the fruit 
is immature and unfit for food. Another 
good way is to peel the fruit, then slice 
across the grain, but this is much more 
troublesome, and in addition it is difficult to 
avoid eating a considerable part of the indi- 
gestible “rag” and central “core,” which 
detract much from the rich flavor of the 
fruit. 

One of the most effective ways to get the 
best out of an orange is to drink the juice. 
The juice can be readily squeezed out by 
means of an ordinary lemon squeezer, or the 
pulp and juice may perhaps be even more 
readily obtained by using the glass burs or 
pulpers now specially made for the purpose. 
The juice is best just as it comes from the 
fruit, provided it is fully mature and fresh. 
It is bcst served cool, but not ice cold, 
although some tastes will prefer the ice-cold 
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juice, especially during summer. For this 
purpose chipped ice is best. Sugar should 
not be added. The addition of carbonated 
water to the cold juice adds zest and re- 
freshing qualties to the cool drink. 

A very pleasant summer drink is prepared 
by mixing from one-third to half the quan- 
tity of pomelo juice with the orange juice. 
The slightly bitter taste adds much to the 
quality of the drink. A slight mixture of 
the juice of the Seville orange would serve 
the same purpose. 

successful method of preserving 
orange juice has as yet been discovered. It 
may be held under refrigeration for a short 
time, but under ordinary methods of sterili- 
zation the juice loses its flavor and rapidly 
deteriorates on standing. The investiga- 
tors of the United States Department of 
Agriculture are engaged in working out a 
method of preserving orange and lemon 
juice, and if their efforts are successful the 
prepared juice may eventually become a 
commercial product. 

It is wholly beyond the limits of this 
paper to give an extended list of recipes for 
preparing oranges. Marmalades, _ jellies, 
salads, wines, brandies, candied peel and 
even vinegar are prepared from both sweet 
and Seville oranges. Excellent books of 
recipes may be obtained from the California 
Fruitgrowers’ Exchange or from the Florida 
Citrus Exchange. An excellent collection 
of recipes will also be found in a book enti- 
tled “Fruit Recipes,” by Riley M. Fletcher- 
Berry. 
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Sweetbread 
Salad 


Select large, fresh 
lemons of uniform 
size and cut them to 
resemble miniature 
baskets; carefully re- 
move all pulp. Keep 
them fresh in cold 
water until just be- 
fore serving time, 
then fill each one 
with the following 
salad mixiure: Chop 
quite fine equa: 
quantities of cold 
cooked sweetbread 
and crisp cucumber, 
add a dash of celery, 


salt, a bit of sweet red pepper minced fine, and moisten all thoroughly with mayonnaise. 
with a garnish of olives cut in spirals, olives stuffed with pimentos, or strips of red and green peppers 


ED 


The pomelo has unfortunately been mar- 
keted under the name “grape-fruit,”’ and it 
is doubtful whether the correct name, 
pomelo, will ever displace the trade name. 
‘“‘Pomelo” is now recognized by the United 
States Department of Agriculture, the 
American Pomological Society, the Florida 
Horticultural Society, and other pomologi- 
cal associations. Every effort should be 
made to have the correct designation dis- 
place the meaningless commercial “grape- 
fruit.” The name ‘‘shaddock” refers to 
the very large, coarse, necked varieties, re- 
serving the term pomelo for the smaller, 
smooth-textured, fine-grained fruits. Shad- 
docks are inferior in flavor to pomelos: the 
flesh is coarse, the flavor rank, very bitter, 
somewhat astringent, and on that account 
these varieties will probably never find favor 
in the market. 

The pomelo possesses marked tonic prop- 
erties, and its pleasant and mild acid, 
sprightly flavor make it a pleasant appetizer 
and an easy stimulus to the secretion of the 
gastric juices. In addition, the salts it con- 
tains have a mildly laxative influence on the 
liver. Ali that has been stated refers to the 
person in normal health. Some constitu- 
tions do not take kindly to a large propor- 
tion of acid in the diet, and in some diseases 
the use of acid foods is positively harmful. 
It is also assumed that the use of these 
fruits will not be carried to excess. 

The best way to prepare a pomelo is to 
begin the night before. Halve the fruit 
across and remove the seeds and core with 


Serve very cold 


a sharp, thin-bladed knife. Then continue 
with the knife and cut the pulp free from the 
division skins. Place a tablespoonful of 
sugar in the center and set in a cool place 
over night. Scoop out the pulp with a 
sharp-pointed spoon. By cutting the pulp 
free from the skin, most of the objectionable 
bitter taste will be avoided. However, it is 
a mistake to attempt to eliminate this bitter 
flavor entirely, as without a slight bitter 
taste the flavor is insipid. In addition, the 
bitter principle is said to have the same 
tonic qualities possessed by cinchona, from 
which quinine is derived. Sliced white 
grapes may be added to the pulp; candied or 
maraschino cherries also blend well with the 
pomelo flavor. 

Another excellent method of using po- 
melos is in the form of juice, although to 
some tastes the acidity may seem excessive. 
Mixed about half and half with sweet 
orange juice, the pomelo juice is perhaps 
more acceptible than when served alone. 
Icing and the addition of sugar or carbon- 
ated water may be preferred by some. 

Pomelos make delicious salads, served 
either alone with mayonnaise or mixed with 
lettuce, young cabbage or with chopped 
apples, celery, nuts or pineapple. In fact, 
the pomelo gives added zest to all fruit 
salads. For salads the pulp must be 
freed completely from the white “rag” or 
skin. 

Pomelo marmalades, jellies, confection- 
ery, preserves, ices, wines, syrups, preserved 
and candied rind are all very acceptable 
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A Simple 
Salad 


This simple salad is , 
made by cutting cold 
boiled potatoes with a 
French scoop. Mari- 
nate with oil, vinegar, 
salt and pepper for an 
hour, and serve with 
mayonnaise dressing 


methods of preparing this fruit. The mar- 
malades prepared from pomelos resemble 
very closely the Scotch marmalades prepared 
from the Seville orange. For full recipes 
see “Fruit Recipes,” already referred to. 

The free use of lemons as food, drink, or 
medicine would materially reduce the desire 
for the patent liver ‘‘dopes”’ so freely ad- 
vertised and so extensively sold. Lemons 
are the most wholesome of our natural 
foods. They have a purifying and cooling 
effect upon the blood and are especially 
helpful in toning and regulating the liver. 
A clogged liver can make one about as mis- 
erable as one can be without actually dying. 
It is a well-known fact that disordered or 
clogged liver and bowels are the beginnings 
of many serious illnesses. The system is 
rendered susceptible to disease when the 
liver is out of order. While it can not right- 
fully be claimed that lemons are an abso- 
lute specific against liver disorders, their 
free use will assist very materially in keeping 
that important organ in a healthy, active 
condition. Lemon juice has also been 
found to possess excellent germicidal prop- 
erties, at times rendering even the dreaded 
typhoid germ innocuous. The juice of half 
a lemon squeezed into a tumbler of water of 
doubtful character will destroy dangerous 
bacteria if allowed to stand for several hours. 
If one is so unfortunate as to be compelled to 
use water from impure sources he can guard 
against the danger by the use of lemon 
juice. A tablespoonful of lemon juice with 
a pinch of salt added and taken just be- 
fore retiring is an excellent liver regulator. 
Lemon juice and sugar also serve as an effec- 
tive remedy in colds in the throat and lungs, 
especially in relieving distressing coughs. 


The old-fashioned hot lemonade and sweat 
overnight of our grandmothers have un- 
doubtedly warded off many an attack of 
pneumonia. 

In Italy lemons are used as a cure for 
malaria, it is said with distinct success and 
less injurious after-effects than those follow- 
ing the usual quinine-calomel treatment. 

Lemon juice is also an excellent accessory 
in the toilet. Used in connection with a 
shampoo of the hair, lemon juice renders the 
hair soft and glossy and assists materially 
in reducing scruf and dandruff. Lemon 
juice also may serve as a substitute for soap 
in cleansing the hands after extra dirty 
work. The employees of lemon-packing 
houses in California have learned of this by 
association and experience, and they give 
lemon juice the preference in their cleansing 
operations. 

Lemon juice has long been recognized as 
a preventive and positive cure of scurvy. 
All English sailing ships are required by law 
to take a supply of lemons, or lemon or lime 
juice, so that every seaman may have a 
daily allowance of at least an ounce after 
being ten days at sea. 

It would be well if lemonade could com- 
pletely replace the various nostrums of the 
soda fountains. 

There is no summer drink which can sur- 
pass cool lemonade, without excess of sugar, 
in refreshing qualities. If oneprefers, carbon- 
ated water may be used in preparing the lem- 
onade, and the gas will add zest to the drink. 

The Russian fashion of adding lemon 
juice to tea is based on sound scientific 
reasoning. The lemon or lime juice pre- 
vents harmful results from the effects of the 
tea. The citric acid of the lemon offsets 
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the tannin of the tea, rendering it refreshing 
and wholesome. 

As the housekeeper is aware, lemon juice 
is an excellent substitute for vinegar in pre- 
paring salad dressings. 

The lime is an acid fruit much resembling 
the lemon. The fruits average smaller in 
size, the skin is smoother and as a rule 
thinner than that of the lemon. The flavor 


* of the lime is different from that of the 


lemon and is preferred by some. The uses 


of the lime are the same as those of the 
lemon, its chief use in this country being for 
the preparation of limeade. 

There are several Farmers’ Bulletins pub- 
lished by the United States Department of 
Agriculture which give valuable information 
on the uses of fruits and the methods of pre- 
paring them. These bulletins are sent free 
upon application either direct to the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture or through Senators and 
members of Congress. 


Choice, Nourishing Dishes from Dates 


By 
ROSE SMALL HILL 


EDITOR'S NOTE—“ Surpassing even the banana in nutritive value is the group of dried 
fruits, which includes such examples as the date and raisin. A half-pound of dates and a pint 


of milk make an ample and satisfying meal for a person engaged in sedentary labor.” This 


F people were more familiar with the 
many valuable dishes that can be pre- 
pared from the date it would be used 

more frequently on the American table. 

It seems to be very generally used in the 
United States as a dessert, in the raw, dried 

state, but even in this way it is not used 

often enough. This is to be deplored be- 
cause the date is rich in dietary value, fur- 
nishing energy through the medium of an 
easily digested sugar. The difficulty seems 
to be that because the date is known to be 
sweet it is considered dangerous as an article 
of the regular diet; the fact really being 
that the date furnishes a highly legitimate 
use for the introduction of sugar. Multi- 
tudes in the Occident fail to realize this, 
though the Orient has appreciated it for ages. 


Cereal with Dates 


Wash the dates carefully, cut up the re- 
quired number, put them into a saucepan in 
just enough water to cover them and allow 
them to simmer for about five minutes. 
Then drain them and place around the 
cereal, or mix them in with it. 

Dates can be served raw in the same way. 


Stewed Dates 


Wash one-half of a pound of dates and set 
on the stove with enough water to cover the 
fruit, add a slice or two of lemon, and cook 
slowly until they are done. Figs can be pre- 


quotation from Robert Hutchison’s ‘Food and Dietetics,” amply testifies to the food value of dates 


pared in this way, but of course they require 
longer cooking. 


Date Pudding 


Mix together two cupfuls of graham flour, 
one cupful of milk, one cupful of molasses, 
one teaspoonful of salt and one-half tea- 
spoonful of soda. Then add one cupful of 
dates that have been stoned and cut into 
small pieces. Steam them for three hours, 
then bake in a hot oven for fifteen minutes. 
Serve with a favorite pudding sauce. 


Rice and Date Pudding 


One quart of milk, one heaping table- 
spoonful of rice, a pinch of salt, one-half 
cupful of chopped dates. Bake in a slow 
oven for three hours. 


Date Bread 


Two pounds of flour, one quart of milk, 
one-half yeast cake, one tablespoonful of 
butter, two teaspoonfuls of salt. Sift the 
warmed flour and work into it the shortening, 
then add the dissolved yeast and other in- 
gredients, and mix well with a spoon [the 
dough is too soft to be kneaded but must be 
well mixed]. Let it rise over night. Next 
morning, add to the dough one cupful of 
dates cut in small pieces and mix well again. 
Put into well-buttered bread pans, cover 
with a cloth, set in a warm place to rise until 
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Curried Lobster 
with Rice 


Cul two pounds of 
lobster into cubes, sea- 
son with salt, pepper, 
and lemon juice, and 
moisten with one and 
one-half cups of white 
sauce to which a scant 
teaspoon of curry 
powder has been 
added. Serve ina ring 
of hot boiled rice and 
garnish with parsley 


the pans are full and bake in a moderate 
oven for about one and one-quarter hours. 


Wheat Date Rolls 


Rub one tablespoonful of butter into 
three pints of whole wheat flour, add one 
teaspoonful of salt, three tablespoonfuls of 
sugar, and one-half cake of compressed 
yeast dissolved in enough lukewarm water 
to make a soft dough. Let it rise till light 
and spongy. Now roll out to the thickness 
of about three-quarters of an inch, cut with 
round cutter, brush each one with melted 
butter and put on a half date with chopped 
or ground nuts in the hollow left empty, by 
the stone. Fold over. Lay in the pan and 
let rise again in a moderate oven. 


Date and Apple Meringue 


Peel and carefully core six apples and 
bake them in a syrup made of two table- 
spoonfuls of sugar and two cupfuls of water, 
until almost tender. Then butter a baking 
dish, put in the apples, fill the centers with 
stewed dates and cover with a stiff froth 
made of the whites of two eggs and one 
tablespoonful of powdered sugar. Bake 
ior about ten minutes. 


Dates with Lemon Jelly 


Soak one-half box of gelatine in one-half 
cupful of cold water for about twenty min- 
utes. Dissolve in two and one-half cupfuls 
of boiling water, add one cupful of sugar and 
the juice of two lemons. Strain, and half 


fill a mold and set on ice. When almost 
firm drop on dates which have been stoned 
and stuffed with blanched almonds. Add 
the rest of the jelly to fill the mold and chill. 
Serve with whipped cream. 


Date and Apple Sauce 


A cupful of stoned chopped dates is an 
agreeable addition to apple sauce. Add 
when the apples are almost cooked. 


Stuffed Dates 


Wash and carefully stone some large 
meaty dates and fill the centers with Neuf- 
chatel cheese and press back into shape. 


Steamed Date Pudding 


Chop finely one-quarter pound of dates, 
add one ¢cupful of brown sugar, two cupfuls 
of bread crumbs, one-quarter pound of 
chopped suet, two eggs, the juice and grated 
rind of a lemon, one tablespoonful of flour 
and one tablespoonful of molasses. Steam 
three hours and serve with a sauce. 


Date Cake Filling 


Chop finely one-half pound of dates, add 
one heaping tablespoon{ul of sugar, one-third 
cupful of boiling water and one tablespoonful 
of lemon juice. Mix together and cook in 
a double boiler till thick enough to be spread 
on cake. Use hot. This can be delicious- 
ly utilized to spread on bread or toast for 
afternoon teas or luncheons. 
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Just How to Cook in Paper Bags 


bags are going to supplant every other 
method of cookery, and that they are 
good for every kind of food and food pro- 
cess. Though the paper bag is a good thing 
it cannot be universally used, nor can it be 
used at first with satisfying results by every 
one. It takes a little while to get intimate 
with the bags, learn their eccentricities and 
their manifold good qualities. In the end 
their acquaintance is very worth while. 
The paper bag is a saver of time, labor, and 
flavor, and it renders the cheaper cuts of 
meat easily and deliciously palatable. It 
can truly be said that paper-bag cooking is 
a combination of steaming and roasting, 
including the best attributes of both of these 
methods. 

Paper-bag cookery is satisfactory when 
applied to fish (best in slices), small joints, 
chicken (easier to cook when cut up), game 
and such vegetables as tomatoes, beans 
marrow, mushrooms, carrots, celery and 
small cauliflowers. Cakes and pastry and 
soft puddings are fairly satisfactory. In 
dealing with these slip the pudding on a dish 
and enclose in the bag. Do not attempt 
to fry, or cook spaghetti, macaroni, soup, 
broths, etc., in these bags, for it cannot be 
done satisfactorily. 

Use a. bag that is manufactured for the 
purpose. It should be odorless and en- 
tirely free from impurities. In choosing a 
bag do not use one with a hole. Some 
authorities suggest that if a torn bag be 
used, it can be pasted over with flour paste 
or white of egg. This is too uncertain and 
discouraging in its result to be practical 
because there is nothing quite so disconcert- 
ing as to have the bag break. 

One of the most distinguished of English 
authorities upon cookery is C. Herman Senn 
of London, whose Manual of Paper Bag 
Cookery says: 

“Select the size bag which will conven- 
iently hold the food intended to be cooked in 
it. It must not be too large or too small.” 

“Before using the bags they must be 
greased, that is, brushed over inside with 


[ would be absurd to claim that paper 
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By 
ETHEL R. PEYSER 


butter, dripping, or olive oil. This will 
render them extra grease-proof as well as 
air-proof, which is very essential to the suc- 
cess of cooking by this process.” 

Be sure to apply grease with a brush with 
shellacked bristles—these do not drop out. 

“When once the food material necessary 
for the dish has been placed in the bag, fold 
the end (the opening) several times, and 
fasten with one or more paper wire clips, so 
as to hermetically seal the bag. It is a good 
plan to fold the corners at the bottom of the 
bag to insure against leakage.” 

Here we advise folding the top corners, as 
well as the bottom corners, before folding 
the top edge twice. Be careful in folding 
not to crack the bag by creasing unnecessar- 
ily. Place the food in the bag so that the 
long seam of the bag is on the upper side. 
Quoting again from Mr. Senn: 

“See that the oven in which the food is cook- 
ed is well heated. If agas-heated ovenis used 
it should be lighted at least ten minutes be- 
fore. The average oven heat should not be less 
than 200 degrees Fahrenheit and not more 
than 300 degrees. To ascertain the correct 
hegt a cooking thermometer should be used.” 

If bags are used at too high a temperature 
they will char quickly and render it almost 
impossible to extract them from the oven. 
If a thermometer is unavailable use the fol- 
lowing test for oven temperature: If flour or 
paper turns light brown quickly in the oven, 
the temperature is correct for cooking. 

Mr. Senn says: “After the first fifteen or 
twenty minutes the heat of the oven must 
be slightly reduced until the food is quite 
cooked and tender: 

The present writer finds it best to reduce 
the temperature to 170 to 175 degrees. 
Prof. Van Arsdale gets better results with 
higher temperatures. 

“The paper bag when filled and ready for 
cooking,”’ says Mr. Senn, “must be placed 
in the oven ona so-called grid shelf, such as is 
usually provided in gas cooking stoves. In 
the case of coal heated stoves which have solid 
shelves, use a wire grid; put this on the shelf 
and place the bag containing the food on it.” 
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Never put the bag on a solid shelf—the 
air must be free to circulate all around the 
bag. If this condition is not fulfilled 
the bag will explode., A broiler, toaster, 


or wire cake cooler can be used with good © 


results. 

The following table compiled by Mr. 
Senn gives the average time when food 
should be tender and fit to serve: 

Fish (flat): Allow fifteen minutes to the 
pound. 

Meat (beef and mutton): Twenty minutes 
to the pound. 

Meat (veal and pork): Twenty-five minutes 
to the pound. 

Meat stews: About forty-five to sixty min- 
ules. 

Kidney and liver (sliced): About eight 
minutes. 

Vegetable stews: About thirty minutes. 

Sausages: About ten minutes. 

Bacon (sliced): About ten minutes. 

Potatoes (sliced) and carrots: From 
twenty-five to thirty minutes. 

Pastry, rissoles, and patties: About fifteen 
minutes. 

Eggs: About six minutes. 

Chicken: Thirty to forty-five minutes. 

This, of course, is only approximate. 

Open the door of the oven (if it be a gas 
oven) very carefully as a jet of gas might 
ignite the paper bag. In taking the bag out 
of the oven (see picture) take in the left hand 
a flat board, tin or plate, if flat enough, and 
slide the bag gently on top of this with the 
right hand. If this is done carefully-there is 
little danger of the bag breaking. Open the 
bag from the top when ready to take out the 
contents. 

If the bag should suddenly leak, either 
place it at once in another bag or fold over 
the part around the weak spot and clip in 
two or three places. 

We have had queries as to which part of 
the oven certain types of food should be 
placed in. A good rule to follow is to put 
roasts and poultry or entrees on the bottom, 
pastry on the top shelf, and fish in the 
middle. 

Do not turn bag or contents while cook- 
ing. There will be no necessity for this if 
the heat is maintained correctly. Use ahat- 
pin, plunged through the paper, if necessary 
to the peace of mind, to probe the food so as 
to make certain that the contents are 
cooked sufficiently before removing from 
the bag. 

A general query is “Will food brown?” 
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It certainly will if unnecessary water is not 
added. Puncturing the bag when the cook- 
ing is nearly finished will produce the much- 
to-be-desired brown color. The browning, 
however, should take place without this 
extra attention. 

With practice all of the good points of 
this method become apparent and pitfalls 
can be avoided. Success in this as with 
other methods, is dependent upon experi- 
ence. 

Fish Croquettes (N. Soyer.) 

Mix .one pound of cooked fish of any 
variety with two large tablespoonfuls of 
white sauce, season with salt, pepper 
and cayenne, and a little chopped pars- 
ley. Form into croquettes, roll them in 
egg and bread crumbs in the usual way, 
place them in a well-greased paper bag 
and cook for twenty minutes in a very 
hot oven. 
Fowl and Rice (C. H. Senn.) 

The rice must be washed over night, par- 
boiled and drained. The fowl should be cut 
up into joints as though for stewing. Then 
salt and pepper it and give it a squeeze of 
lemon juice. Put the rice into a buttered 
bag as a bed, place on it the fowl, and 
add a cupful of good stock. Cook for an 
hour, and serve on a very hot dish with 
the rice arranged as a border. No vegeta- 
bles are really required, although asparagus, 


if it be in season, goes very well with 
this dish. 


Stuffed Fish 


Cook an onion, chop it and mix with three 
tablespoonfuls of bread crumbs, one table- 
spoonful of butter, celery salt, paprika, 
chopped parsley and one egg. Mix thor- 
oughly and stuff the fish with this mixture. 
Put in a well-buttered bag and cook for 
twenty minutes. If the fish is extra large 
add five or ten minutes more. 


Steamed Turnips 


Pare six white turnips and cut into small 
cubes, add three tablespoonfuls of butter, 
pepper and salt. Place in a well-buttered 
bag and cook for about twenty-five minutes. 
Serve with parsley. A cream sauce may be 
served with this. 
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Onion Omelet 


Cut a medium-sized 
mild onion into dice 
and fry in butter 
until tender but not 
browned. Drain and 
add to an omelet mix- 
ture made by beating 
together four eggs, lwo 
tables poonfuls of hot 
water, and salt and 
pepper to taste. Fry 
until delicately 
browned, fold and slip 


on to a warm platter; garnish with watercress and rings of onion. White sauce may be served if desired 


Appetizing Dishes from Left-Overs 


By GRACE RENAUD 


EDITOR'S NOTE.—Desserts from left-overs will be considered in our next number. 


N these days of pure food laws, when 
canned goods are above suspicion— 
cleaner oftentimes than fresh meat or 

vegetables—there is no excuse for not 
having a well-equipped emergency shelf in 
one’s pantry. That, however, should be a 
last resort, as the good housekeeper’s refrig- 
erator should always contain left-overs 
which may with little trouble be converted 


-into appetizing dishes. 


To find left-overs in one’s pantry and 
refrigerator should be, not a matter of 
chance, but a regular, daily occurrence, 
which is easily brought about by systemati- 
cally preparing a little more of each dish 
than is required for one meal. There are 
few foods that cannot be kept over from one 
day to another if properly cared for. 

In making up dishes from left-overs a 
little pastry is a great addition. This in 
itself may be a left-over from baking day. 
The best way to keep pastry is to roll it into 
a ball, cover it well with lard, and put it on 
ice. This method prevents a crust from 
forming on it. Pastry treated in this man- 
ner has the advantage of being thoroughly 
chilled, a condition that is invaluable if one 
would secure the best results. 

The first use of left-over pastry that I 
would mention is to make of it the old-fash- 
ioned jelly tarts which most of our grand- 
mothers used to make on baking days. 
Two discs were cut from the dough, and 
pricked carefully with a fork, and from the 
rest, with infinite care and patience, three 
small discs were cut with a thimble. Then 


the tarts were baked a delicate brown and 
allowed to cool. When it was time to serve 
them a teaspoonful of jelly jam or conserve 
was placed on the bottom disc, and the top 
carefully laid on to prevent the jelly from 
oozing out at the sides. 

If the pastry has been sufficiently rolled, 
dotted with lard, dredged lightly with flour, 
folded and rolled again, and this process has 
been repeated four or five times, it will puff 
nicely when baked, and this same scheme of 
cutting will answer in an emergency for the 
more elaborate patty shells. One’s judg- 
ment must determine the size, but those cut 
with pound baking-powder cans for the bot- 
tom, with a disc cut from the top with a half- 
pound can, are a convenient size. If the 
edges are brushed with egg they can be laid 
one on top of the other before being put into 
the oven and will bake in one piece. But 
this requires extra time and calls for the 
wholly unnecessary use of an egg, which might 
be put to a better use in another way. If 
handled carefully, the crusts baked sepa- 
rately will hold together very well after 
having been filled. These may be filled 
with any combination of meats, vegetables, 
or fruits that can be conveniently prepared. 
Here are a few that have proved satisfactory: 


Uses of Left-Over Pastry 


Take bits of left-over steak or roast, 
mince, heat in gravy, season and fill tarts, 
allowing gravy to run over crust. 

Remnants of chicken fricassee may be 
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cut into small pieces and treated as just 
described. If there is rice and gravy and 
no chicken left, use in the same way. This 
with a baked sweet potato makes a tasty 
and attractive dish. 

Mince some corned beef or ham and 
spread a thick layer on bottom crust. Place 
top on and fill with creamed peas, asparagus, 
or mushrooms. 

Scramble some eggs, allowing two table- 
spoonfuls of milk to each egg. Add one-half 
cup of grated cheese, a seasoning of salt and 
a dash of red pepper. Cook slowly until the 
eggs are light and creamy, stirring con- 
stantly. Fill shells, sprinkle with chopped 
parsley and serve at once. 

As an accompaniment to a salad, try these 
cheese pasties: Take a piece of dough of 
whatever size you wish. Roll out, dot with 
lard, dredge lightly with flour and sprinkle 
thickly with grated cheese. Repeat the pro- 
cess’ five times. Cut into squares, cut the 
squaresin twodiagonally, andbake. Crispin 
the oven before serving. Another novelty, 
which may accompany asalad or may be 
served with stalks of celery stuffed with pi- 
mento cheese asan entrée, is made as follows: 

Prepare crust as for tarts. Cut in 
squares. Put an oyster and a piece of crisp 
bacon in the cenier of each. Season with a 
speck of butter and a dash of white pepper. 
Fold over, secure the edges by pressing with 
a broad-tined fork and bake. Serve hot. 

Besides the tarts above mentioned we will 
not forget the apple or peach dumplings 
which are such a toothsome finish to a very 
light dinner. Sweets which will be just the 
bit one wants after a hearty dinner may be 
made as follows: 

Roll into the crust finely chopped raisins 
and nuts, cut in fancy shapes, and bake. 

Sprinkle the dough with currant, cut out 
in diamonds, shake some red sugar over the 
top and bake. 

Add some spices and sugar to the crust, 
cut in small rounds and bake. We call 
these “pennies.”” Any kind of preserves, 
jam, mincemeat, or apple sauce may be 
converted in a few minutes into a “pocket- 
book” tart, made by laying preserves in the 
center of the paste, folding over and securely 
pressing the edges. 


Left-Over Meat, Fish, or Vegetables 
The sandwich can be made the most sub- 


stantial part of a luncheon, or may be served 
as a successful entrée. One’s ingenuity can 
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readily make combinations that will attract 
both the eye and palate, at the same time 
utilizing many remnants of food-stuff that 
would otherwise be wasted. The following 
combinations, served in the form of sand- 
wiches, have proved acceptable enough to be 
repeated, and demonstrate economy both of 
time and food: 

Knead into left-over mashed potato as 
much flour as it will hold. Mold into a flat, 
round cake, cut into four triangular pieces, 
roll in flour and brown on both sides, using 
as little fat as possible. When sufficiently 
browned cut in two, lengthwise; butter, fill 
with slices of crisped bacon and bits of cress 
and serve. These may also be filled with 
minced meat to which has been added a 
little gravy, and more gravy may be poured 
over them. 

A particularly nice way of using up rem- 
nants of chicken or veal is to roll pastry and 
cut into rounds or diamonds. Spread on 
each piece the hot minced chicken or veal, 
put two together, pour gravy over and 
serve. 

Peas, asparagus, or a combination of these 
vegetables, may be mixed with white sauce 
and put between slices of thin buttered 
toast. Add the yolk of an egg to the re- 
maining sauce and pour over the sandwich. 
Serve very hot. 

Fried oysters which have been left over 
may be minced and have added to them an 
equal quantity of chopped celery. This 
should be mixed with mayonnaise and 
served on a leaf of lettuce between slices of 
hot, buttered toast. A bit of bacon or ham 
laid on top gives an additional relish. 

Left-over ham and eggs may be chopped 
together and served between slices of French 
toast which has had the crust removed. 
Cut the toast rather thick and fry quickly so 
that it will be moist and not greasy. 

Left-over bits of bacon may be reheated 
in the oven and served between slices of 
toast garnished with watercress. 

Where good slices of roast beef are not 
available for hot roast-beef sandwiches, 
chop finely the more inferior part, put 
between slices of bread, pour hot gravy over 
and serve. 

Pieces of cold fish may be heated in white 
sauce or mixed with mayonnaise and spread 
between buttered toast. Put grated cheese 
on the top, set in the oven until the cheese 
melts and serve at once. Bits of cold vege- 
tables, such as peas, beans, asparagus, or 
carrots, may be treated in the same way. 
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What to Eat in January 


Economical But A ppetizing and Satisfying Bills of Fare, Which Render Every-Day Materials Fit for an Epicure 


These menus may be rearranged so as to bring the dinner in the evening or in the middle of 4 day, as desired. Recipes 
for dishes marked with an asterisk will be found on pages 117 and 118 


| 


MWonday Thursday Sunday 


New Year’s Day January 4th January 7th 
BREAKFAST BREAKFAST BREAKFAST 
; Warmed-up pork and beans Codfish cakes 
Toasted bread Popovers 
Coffee Coffee ‘offee 


DINNER DINNER DINNER 


Stuffed round steak *Meat balls 
Cranberry sauce Horseradish sauce reamed carrots 

: Mashed potatoes *Anna potatoes Chocolate pudding 
: Mince pie Apple tapioca Coffee 
| Coffee 

SUPPER SUPPER 
to Baked apples 
Stewed prunes bis scuits Toasted 


Bread and butter 
Tea Cocoa 


Friday MWonday 


Cuesdap January 5th January 8th 
January 2nd BREAKFAST 


BREAKFAST 


ntire wheat muffins eggs 
Creamed codfish Molasses Graham Gems Coffee 
, Muffins Coffee 
Coffee DINNER 
DINNER 
| DINNER . re Baked kidney beans 
i Fried fish sauce | 
§ eese Tomato sauce abbage sala 
Boiled potatoes Vanilla custard 
Colfee *Rennet with Coffee 
; Chocolate sauce 
SUPPER 
SUPPER 
arrot cream sou’ 
Fried hominy and molasses Sardines on toast Canned quince 
} Toast Tea Preserves and cake Crackers 
Tea Tea 


& 


Wednesday Saturday Tuesday 


January 3rd January 6th January 9th 
: BREAKFAST BREAKFAST BREAKFAST 
: Griddle cakes Boiled eggs Cereal 
: Reheated muffins Corn bread Reheated graham gems 
Coffee Coffee Toast Coffee . 
09 
DINNER DINNER DINNER 
Roast veal Meat pie Baked fish 
Roasted potatoes Club sauce Tomato sauce 
Creamed onions Cottage Potato chips 
Rennet offee *Hominy pudding Apy 
Coffee 
SUPPER SUPPER 
SUPPER 
: Pork and baked beans Turnip cream soup 
; Warmed-over entire wheat muffins Scalloped fish 
toast Toa 


es 
Molasses cookies Canned cherries *French Prunes 
Tea Crackers Tea 


Tea 
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Wiennesdap 
January 10th 


BREAKFAST 


Baked sausage 
Toast Coffee 


DINNER 


Roast lamb 


SUPPER 
Rice croquettes 
Preserves 


Crackers 
Cocoa 


Thursday 
January 11th 


Scrambled eggs and beef 
Wheat muffins 
Coffee 


DINNER 
Lamb croquettes 
Celery salad 
Ice cream 
Coffee 
SUPPER 


Canned peas 
Lemon jelly 
Tea 


Friday 
January 12th 
BREAKFAST 
Codfish cakes 
Raised biscuits 
offee 
DINNER 
Scalloped spaghetti 
French fried potatoes 
Hot apple sauce 
SUPPER 
*Hot fried biscuits 
Jam 


Tea 


Saturday 
January 13th 


Cereal and dates 
Toast Coffee 


DINNER 
Pork chops 
Lyonnaise potatoes 
Apple sauce Coffee 
SUPPER 


Cream onion soup 
Toast Jelly 
Coffee 


Three Meals a Day 


What to Eat 


in 
J anuary 


Foods marked with an asterisk will be 
found among the Recipes on pages 


117 and 118 


Sunday 
January 14th 
BREAKFAST 


Creamed smoked beef 


LUNCH 
Cream of lentil soup 
Toast 

DINNER 
Stewed chicken 

Boiled rice 


*Chocolate pudding 
Coffee 


Wondayp 


January 15th 
BREAKFAST 
Oranges 
Boiled eggs 
Rolls Coffee 


LUNCH 


Warmed-over corn bread and 
maple syrup 


Cottage cheese Tea 
Crackers 
DINNER 
Chicken pot pie with atoes 


Betty 


Tuesday 
January 16th 


Cereal 
Boiled ham Coffee 


LUNCH 


Potato soup 
Popovers Jelly 


DINNER 
Mutton chops 
Cc ied rice 
Sliced oranges and cocoanut 
offee 


Wednesday 
January 17th 
BREAKFAST 


Scrambled eggs 
Hot rolls Coffee 


LUNCH 


*Golden Buck 
Crackers Tea 


DINNER 
Round steak and gravy 


Boiled rice 
Apple sauce Crackers 


| 


Thursday 
January 18th 


*Bacon broiled in oven 
Toast Cor 


LUNCH 


Celery and nut salad 
t 


DINNER 


*Meat loaf 
potatoes 


ckle 
Chocolate custard 


Friday 


January 19th 
BREAKFAST 
Griddle cakes with maple syrup 
Toast 
LUNCH 


*Potato Puff 
Crackers > Tea 


DINNER 
Baked fish 
Brown butter sauce 


Fried sweet potatoes 
Canned pears 
Coffee 


¥ 


Saturday 
January 20th 
BREAKFAST 
Cereal 
Rolls Coffee 
LUNCH | 
Fish chowder 


Chili sauce 
Stewed (dried) apricots 
Cakes 


DINNER 
*Hot ham 


Potato salad 
Rice pudding with chocolate sauce 
Coffee 
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Sunday 
January 21st 
BREAKFAST 
Fruit 
Codfish Cakes 
Coffee 
DINNER 
Stewed tomatoes 
Lemon pie 
Coffee 


SUPPER 
Stewed prunes 
Cheese and crackers 
Tea 


Wondap 


January 22nd 
| BREAKFAST 


Oranges 


LUNCH 


Warmed-over rolls 


| *Belmont eggs 
*Cinnamon wafers 


DINNER 


Baked noodles with chopped ham 
salad 


Canned asparagus 
} Maple layer cake 
Coffee 


| Cuesdap 
: January 23rd 


BREAKFAST 


Smoked fish 
Whole wheat muffins 


LUNCH 


Pineapple and nut salad 
Preach di 


ressing 
Warmed-over muffins 


DINNER 


J *Jellied veal and dressing 
Creamed carrots and peas 


chocolate sauce 


> 
Wednesday 
: January 24th 


BREAKFAST 


Boiled rice and = 
Rye muffins 


LUNCH 


Apple sauce 
DINNER 
*Viand Harwich 


Celery salad 
Fruit 


ckles 
Cottage pudding and 


Cream of corn (canned) soup 
Warmed-over rye 
ea 


Good Housekeeping Magazine 


What to Eat 


in 
J anuary 


Foods marked with an asterisk will be 
found —— the Recipes on pages 
117 and 118 


Thursday 
January 25th 
BREAKFAST 
Buckwheat cakes 
Toast ee Coffee 


LUNCH 


Milk toast (from morning) 
with nutmeg 
Dates Tea 


DINNER 


Round steak 
Boiled cabbage 
Coffee 


Friday 
January 26th 


BREAKFAST 


LUNCH 


Baked beans with tomato sauce 
Warmed brown bread 
Lemon jelly Tea 
DINNER 


Boiled fish, egg sauce 
Cabbage salad 
Chocolate pudding 


Saturday 
January 27th 
BREAKFAST 
Cereal 
Oven broiled bacon 
Graham muffins Coffee 
LUNCH 
Toasted cheese sandwiches 
Warmed over graham muffins 
Baked apples and cream 
DINNER 
Irish stew with potatoes and 
tomatoes 
Stewed 
Coffee 


Sunbdap 
January 28th 


BREAKFAST 


Omelet 
Hot biscuits 
Coffee 
DINNER 
Roast lamb with mint sauce 
Baked sweet potatoes 
(Dried) apricot shortcake 
Coffee 
SUPPER 
Cold lamb garnished —_ olives 


celery and pars! 
Stewed prunes and — 
‘ookies Tea 


Wondayp 
January 29th 
BREAKFAST 


Bananas 
Uncooked cereal 


DINNER 


Boiled beef tongue 
Lemon sauce 
Baked potatoes 
Floating Island 
Coffee 
SUPPER 


Omelet with canned asparagus 
Warmed-over rolls 
Cocoa 


Cuesdap 
January 30th 
BREAKFAST 
Baked apples 
Boiled rice and cream 
Toast 
Coffee 
DINNER 
Beef steak, broiled 
Mashed potatoes 
Watercress salad 
Rennet, vanilla sauce 
SUPPER 
Minced tongue on toast 


Cake 


Wednesday 
January 31st 
BREAKFAST 


Rhubarb (canned) 
Scrambled eggs 
Wheat gems 
Coffee 


DINNER 


Veal cutlet, celery sauce 
Stewed tomatoes 
Apple sauce 
Coffee 


SUPPER 
Split pea soup 


up wheat gems 
Lettuce salad 


S 
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Three Meals a Day 


Recipes for the Bills of Fare 


Meat Balls With Horseradish Sauce 


One pound of chopped chuck steak, 
one teaspoonful of salt, one-sixth tea- 
spoonful of paprika, one onion. Chop 
meat and onion together, season, make 
into firm balls, sear in butter in saucepan, 
reduce temperature, turn balls often and 
serve rare. 

Horseradish sauce: One-half cupful of 
horseradish, one-half cupful of cracker dust, 
one teaspoonful of salt, one-sixteenth tea- 
spoonful of pepper, one-half cupful of 
cream, one teaspoonful of mustard, one- 
quarter cupful of vinegar, two teaspoonfuls 
of powdered sugar. Mix salt and pepper, 
cracker dust and horseradish. Make 
a paste of mustard and cream in a spoon, 
add it with cream to the mixture; add full 
amount of vinegar if horseradish is fresh 
and beat the materials in a double boiler. 
Serve hot. 


French Toast 


Cut the required number of slices of 
stale bread, dip them into a mixture of egg 
and water, proportions one tablespoonful of 
water to one egg mixed together. Then 
fry in butter or fat in a frying pan. Serve 
prunes in a separate dish and place the 
prunes on the toast at the table. 


Anna Potatoes 


Cut about eight potatoes into thin round 
slices, place them in a dish, sprinkle over 
them two tablespoonfuls of grated Par- 
mesan or American cheese and two table- 
spoonfuls of fresh breadcrumbs; spread well 
over them a piece of butter about the size of 
a nut, then place the dish in the oven. After 
ten minutes when a golden brown, serve. 
Thiscan be madein as many layersas desired. 
Paprika, if desired, adds flavor to this. 


Belmont Eggs 


Brown some slices of bread in the oven. 
Do not toast them but lay them in a rather 
hot oven till slightly brown. Moisten in 
warm salted milk and butter a little. Break 
eggs carefully one at a time into a cup and 
slip into simmering salted water one inch 
deep in a saucepan. Toss the water over 


the yolks till a delicate pink. Slip on 
to the toast, one to a slice, and surround 
with a little chopped cold meat warmed 
in butter. 


Jellied Veal 


Boil the veal until tender, pick it up fine, 
put in a mold, add the water in which it 
was boiled and set itinacold place. Season 
with salt and pepper to taste. A layer of 
hard-boiled eggs improves it. 

From the New Home Cook Book 


Cinnamon W afers 


Two and a half cupfuls of sugar, one-half 
cupful of butter, three eggs, one tablespoon- 
ful of cinnamon, one-half teaspoonful soda; 
enough flour to roll out. 

From the New Home Cook Book 


Bacon Broiled in Oven 


Place thin slices on broiler and cook over 
dripping pan in hot oven. 


Potato Puffs (Hood) 


Add to two cupfuls of hot mashed pota- . 
‘toes, two tablespoonfuls of butter, two well- 


beaten eggs, one-half cupful of milk, salt 
and pepper to taste. Put in deep buttered 
baking dish and bake about twenty min- 
utes in hot oven. 


Fried Biscuits 


Shape bread dough as for raised bis- 
cuits; when risen drop into deep fat and 
fry about five minutes; then drain on 
brown paper. 


Hot Ham 


Soak a smoked shoulder over night and 
in the morning put on the stove to boil in 
fresh cold water. Cook gently after it first 
begins to boil. When tender remove from 
stove, cut skin and black parts off, stick 
whole cloves in fat and sprinkle sugar 
freely over the top. About a half hour 
before serving dinner place shoulder in the 
oven and crisp the fat. Serve hot with 
potato salad. 
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Hominy Pudding (G. Herman Senn) 
Put two ounces of hominy into a basin 
and pour over three-quarters of a pint of 
boiling milk, and let it soak for half an 
hour. Beat in one egg, then add half an 
ounce of shredded beef suet, and one ounce 
of sugar, also a few drops of flavoring 
essence. Pour the mixture into a greased 
shallow pie-dish and bake in oven about 
twenty minutes. This can be cooked by 
placing the shallow tin in paper bag and 
allow it to cook in oven for fifteen minutes. 


Viande Harwich 
One pound of Deerfoot sausage, one can 


of baked beans with tomato sauce. Cook 
the sausages over the blazer and when they 


are brown and thoroughly cooked put . 


them with the beans. Add plenty of red 
pepper. The beans need only to be well 
heated. 

Chocolate Pudding 


Dissolve one and one-half tablespoonfuls 


of cornstarch in a little cold milk and add 
to one pint milk that has just come to the 
boil. Mix together two tablespoons grated 
chocolate and a half cup sugar. Boil until 
it thickens, turn into individual molds and 
set to cool. When cold, put on ice Serve 
with milk or cream. 


Golden Buck 


Prepare a Welsh rarebit in the usual 
way. Poach as many eggs as necessary. 
When the eggs are poached and the rarebit 
ready, place some of the Welsh rarebit on 
pieces of toast and upon each portion of 
the rarebit on toast put one poached egg. 


Brown Beity 


To one quart of milk, one-fourth cupful 
of Indian meal scalded in the milk, add one 
cupful of sugar, one-half cupful of molasses, 
a dash of salt and ginger, one tablespoonful 
of butter, three-quarters of a cupful of 
raisins, one-half cupful of nuts. Put in 
oven and bake slowly about three and one- 
half hours. 


— 
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Three Meals A Day 


A Delicious Home Table 


Bills of Fare 


Arranged by 


VIRGINIA CARTER LEE 


EDITOR'S NOTE.—The meals here given were served in a particularly well-con- 


ducted home in a suburb of New York City, and offer the housewife a wider variety of 
dishes than do our regular “What to Eat” bills of fare. They are full of suggestion 
for those who cannot follow them in their entirety. . 


hese menus may be rearranged so as to bring the dinner in the evening or in the middle of 


the Pi asdesired. Recipes for dishes marked with an asterisk will be found on pages 122 and 123. 


January Ist 
BREAKFAST 


Belmont apples 
*Jellied oatmeal with cream 
Shirred eggs Broiled bacon 
Graham gems Coffee 


New Year's DINNER 


Oyster cocktails Toasted saltines 
Olives, Salted nuts Celery 
Clear bouillon with noodles 
Roast duck Jellied apples 
Sweet potato croquettes Peas 
Asparagus salad Cheese pasties 
Congress pudding Fancy cakes 
Confections Coffee 


Suprer 


Cream of asparagus Pulled bread 
*Flaked crab meat 
in the chafing-dish 
Canned pineapple Chocolate cake 
Tea 


January 


BREAKFAST 


Stewed prunes with lemon 
Grape nuts with cream 
Deerfoot sausages Potato cakes 
Griddle cakes Coffee 


LUNCHEON 


Bouillon in cups Toast fingers 
Individual beefsteak pies 
Corn bread 
Chocolate junket Tea jelly cake 
with whipped cream 


DINNER 


Lobster cutlets 
Stuffed veal Riced potatoes 

Vanilla fritters 

ad Cheese toast 
4 Melba Lady fingers Coffee 


January 2d 

BREAKFAST 

Grapefruit with maraschino 
Cream of wheat 


Codfish toast 
Popovers Coffee 
LuNCHEON 
Cream of celery soup Croutons 
Sliced cold duck Olive sandwiches 


Pineapple custard 
Wafers Tea 


DINNER 


Purée of duck Toast squares 
*Planked beefsteak with potato 
roses and mushrooms 
Fruit salad 
Whole wheat crackers 
Apple fritters, hard sauce 
Coffee 


January 4th 


BREAKFAST 


Oranges 
Wheatena with cream 
Spanish omelet Hot buttered toast 
Coffee Marmalade 


LUNCHEON 


Cream of potato soup Croutons 
Veal patties Saratoga potatoes 
Apple foam Ginger snaps 
Chocolate 


DINNER 


Oyster Soup Oysterettes 
Roast lamb Mint jelly 
Mashed potatoes Escalloped anion 
*Tomato jelly salad Cheese wafers 
Apple tart with cream sauce 
Coffee 
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January 5th 
January 8th 


BREAKFAST 


BREAKFAST 
Malaga grapes 
Steamed hominy with cream 
Broiled lamb chops Fried potatoes Steamed oatmeal, cream 
Whole wheat muffins Corned beef hash Poached eggs 
Coffee Dipped toast Cc 


DINNER 


Stewed figs with lemon 


LuNCHEON 


Clear tomato bouillon Butter thins Cream of tomato soup Croutons 


| Rissoles of lamb Hot veal loaf Brown gravy 
} Luncheon rolls French fried potatoes Peas 

| Fruit charlotte russe Tea Cress salad Spiced cheese wafers 
ne *Angel custards Coffee 

Mutton broth with Crackers 

Fried halibut with bacon 

Pickled ~beets Grilled sardines in the chafing-dish 

Potato au gratin Sliced cold corned beef 
Celery salad Cheese toast Thin bread and butter Cake 

*Frozen rice pudding Chocolate 
{ Sponge cake Coffee 


January 6th 


BREAKFAST 


* Orange and grapefruit cup 
Broiled ham Creamed eggs 
Griddle cakes with honey Coffee 


LUNCHEON 


Cream of corn soup Toast squares 
Halibut creamed Raised biscuits 
Jellied oranges Cup cakes 
Chocolate 


DINNER 


Vegetable soup ‘Toasted saltines 
Chicken potpie with dumplings 
Boiled potatoes 
Fried parsnips 
Cold slaw salad Cheese strips 
*Prune tapioca Coffee 


January 7th | 
BREAKFAST January 9th 
| Orange pulp with dates BREAKFAST 
: Boiled rice with cream 
i Hamburg steak with bacon Stewed apples with raisins 
rt Coffee Toast Oatmeal, cream 
Cheese omelet Creamed potatoes 
Dinner (Sunday) Corn muffins Coffee 
Chicken soup Croutons 
Roast beef Yorkshire pudding Dixwer 
i toasted potatoes Celery Spinach Clam soup Oysterettes 
| Cheese salad Loin of roast pork Spiced apples 
: Plum pudding with hard sauce Baked sweet potatoes 
Coffee Turnips au gratin 
Grapefruit salad Cheese toast 
Sunpay Nicut Suprer 
: (to which guests were invited) Pumpkin tarts Coffee 
| Clam broth Whole wheat wafers SurrPer or LUNCHEON 
Chicken salad Escalloped oysters of Salti 
‘ pea soup Saltines 
Baking powder biscuits ° 
1 Sliced veal loaf Potato salad 
Gingerbread Tea 
: Fruit jelly Orange layer cake 
Tea 
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Three Meals A 


January 10th 


BREAKFAST 


Oranges 
Wheat cereal with dates 
Broiled salt mackerel Butter sau 
Rolls Coffee 


DINNER 


Clear soup with egg balls 
Oyster patties 
Pot roast with vegetables 
Potato croquettes 


ce 


January 18th 
BREAKFAST 


Grapefruit 
Boiled rice 
Salmon croquettes 
Parker house rolls Coffee 


DINNER 


Oysters on the half shell 
Tenderloin steak 


Broiled mushrooms 
Preserved Cookies Sweet potato pull 
Mince turnovers Cheese 
Surrer or Lunce Coffee 
Purée of bean soup Suprer or LUNCHEON 
Fried bread squares 
Bouillon Pulled bread 
* 
Parisian pork tenderloins Baked 
in the chafing-dish beans Pickles 
Cinnamon roil Tea 


Fried mush with maple syrup 
Tea 


January 11th 


BREAKFAST 


Grapes 

Puffed rice with cream 
Scrambled eggs and smoked beef 
Frost gems Coffee 


DINNER 


Black bean soup Croutons 
Breaded lamb chops with peas 
Asparagus patty Potato straws 
Waldorf salad Crisped crackers 
*Apricot mousse Marguerites 

Coffee 


Surrer or LUNCHEON 


Deviled Crabs 
Sliced pot roast with tomato sauce 
Baked potatoes 
Vanilla junket Wafers Tea 


January 12th 


BREAKFAST 
Baked apples with maple sugar 
Cereal, cream 


January 14th 
BREAKFAST 


Jellied apples 
Oatmeal and cream 


Fried fish Potato bails Fried clams with bacon 
Toast Coffee Crumpets Coffee 
DINNER 
DINNER Cc 
ream of clam Ss 
*Creole soup Toast squares yo altines 


Boiled salmon Egg sauce 
Creamed carrots and peas 
Baked macaroni 


Lettuce salad Crackers 


Peach pudding, foamy sauce 
Coffee 


Suprer oR LUNCHEON 
Clam broth Hot crackers 
Creamed chicken with red 
peppers (sweet) on toast 
Olives 
Coffee jelly Sponge cak 
ea 


Hot rolls 
Sliced oranges 
Tea Crystallized ginger 


Roast chicken Cranberry jelly 


Mashed potatoes 
Asparagus on toast 
Celery Olives 


Aspic jelly salad 
Vanilla ice cream with hot maple 
syrup 
Macaroons Coffee 
Suprer 


Anchovy canapes 
* Eggs 4 la goldenrod in the 
chafing~dish 
Stuffed olives 
Cheese cakes 


| 
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Recipes from a Home Table 


These Recipes are for Dishes Which Appear in the Bills 6f Fare Printed 


Flaked Crab Meat in the Chafing-Dish 


Utilize the contents of a can of crab’s 
meat and with a silver fork flake into small 
pieces, adding two chopped hard-boiled 
eggs, one tablespoonful of minced parsley 
and salt and paprika to taste; meanwhile 
prepare in the chafing-dish about two cup- 
fuls of rich cream sauce, by blending to- 
gether an even tablespoonful each of melted 
butter and flour and diluting to the proper 
consistency with milk or cream; be sure 
that the sauce boils, then stir in the other 
ingredients, and serve on rounds of hot 
buttered toast, garnishing each portion 
with a little grated egg yolk. This can be 
served in crab shells. 


Planked Beefsteak With Potato Roses 


The housewife who has never thought of 
planked steak except in connection with a 
restaurant will not believe how very simple 
it is to prepare it until she has tried it in 
her own kitchen; fasten the steak to the 
plank with galvanized wire tacks, selecting 
either a tenderloin, porterhouse or Del- 
monico cut of the beef. Have the board very 
warm and greased with melted butter andrun 
the plank under the gas flame as you would 
to broil, regulate the fame until it is cooked 
to your liking, then dot with bits of butter, 
season with salt and paprika and place for 
a moment on the open oven door. Have 
in readiness hot, creamy mashed potatoes 
and as quickly as possible pipe them 
around the edge of the plank or form into 
little rosettes at either end, returning under 
the flame for a moment or two to brown; 
serve garnished with mushrooms, peas or 
parsley as you may prefer. 


Tomato Jelly Salad 


Turn into a granite saucepan the con- 
tents of a can of tomatoes, adding a bay 
leaf, one teaspoonful of brown sugar, a 
pinch each of allspice and ground nutmeg, 
half a chopped onion, a quarter of a table- 
spoonful of salt and a little cayenne pepper; 
simmer slowly, pouring in a little cold water 


on the Preceding Three Pages 


if it becomes too thick and strain through 
a purée sieve, stirring into each pint of 
liquid a scant tablespoonful of gelatine that 
has been dissolved in half a cupful of hot 
water; turn into small ring molds and when 
cold and firm mould in nests of crisp let- 
tuce leaves, filling the center with a mayon- 
naise of celery; garnish with tiny stuffed 
olives and small capers. 


Parisian Pork Tenderloins in the Chafing- 
Dish 


Remove the small rounds of meat from 
the under part of the pork ribs and place 
in the chafing-dish, together with a cupful 
of the brown gravy, a few drops of Tabasco 
sauce, half a cupful of tomato catsup, a 
pinch each of salt and celery salt and a 
small piece of butter; simmer only until 
the meat is thoroughly heated, then place 
over the hot water pan stirring in a cupful 
of cooked macaroni that has been cut in 
small pieces; serve very hot on squares of 
fried hominy, garnished with crisp parsley. 


Frozen Rice Pudding 


Boil in slightly salted milk until tender a 
cupful of washed rice and stir while hot into 
a pint and a half of rich boiled custard, 
flavored with vanilla; allow the rice cus- 
tard to become cold and then fold in half a 
pint of sweetened whipped cream beaten 
solid. Turn into a chilled freezer, freezing 
to the consistency of soft snow, when a 
large cupful of chopped preserved ginger 
and two tablespoonfuls of the syrup should 
be added. Freeze until firm and smooth 
and serve in wide-rimmed sherbet glasses 
garnished with stars of whipped cream. 


Apricot Mousse 


Soak over night half a pound of dried 
apricots and in the morning cook in the 
same water until tender, sweetening to taste; 
then drain and to about a pint of the fruit 
syrup add a tablespoonful of gelatine that 
has been dissolved in a little hot water; 
allow it to cool but not stiffen, and then 
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fold in the stiffly whipped whites of two 
eggs and a cupful of whipped cream; beat 
steadily until it is a light creamy mass, 
graduaily adding the chopped apricots as 
you beat; pour carefully into an ornamental 
mold, placing directly on the ice to chill; 
unmold at serving time and serve with an 
iced custard sauce. If preferred this des- 
sert may be packed in a water-tight re- 
ceptacle and buried in ice and rock salt 
for three hours before serving if a frozen 
dessert is desired. 


Jellied Oatmeal 


Place three cupfuls of water and one of 
milk in the upper part of the double boiler, 
add a pinch of salt and when boiling stir in 
two cupfuls of oatmeal; cover closely and 
cook for two hours, over hot water; then 
add, just previous to serving one large cupful 
of stiffly whipped cream; serving in small 
standard china dishes sprinkled thickly with 
chopped nut meats and accompanied by 
sugar and thick cream. 


Peach Melba 


Place in the bottom of a wide-rimmed 
champagne glass half of a preserved peach, 
cover this with a layer of French vanilla ice 
cream, laying the other half of the peach on 
top; now cap with a tiny pyramid of sweet- 
ened whipped cream and pour over two 
tablespoonfuls of the peach syrup. Serve 
garnished with small crystallized cherries. 


Orange and Grape Fruit Cup 


This should always be prepared at least 
six hours before serving. Shred (for each 
portion) half of a grape fruit and half of a 
navel orange and arrange in layers in a 
stemmed crystal glass, sprinkling each layer 
with confectioner’s sugar; do not fill the 
glass too full as a delicious syrup will form 
above the fruit, when placed in the ice chest 
to chill and ripen. Just before serving add 
a little cherry syrup, garnishing with the 
cherries and serve very cold. 


Prune Tapioca 


Cut into quarters prunes that have been 
slowly stewed with sugar: and a little grated 
lemon peel and pour over the fruit when cold 
the following: Soak a cupful of tapioca in a 
pint of water for two hours, then cover 
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with rich milk and cook until tender, stirring 
in, just before removing from the fire the 
yolks of two well beaten-eggs, a heaping 
tablespoonful of granulated sugar and a 
dusting of grated nutmeg. Cover all witha 
meringue made from the whites of the eggs 
and serve cold with a sauce made from the 
prune syrup. 


Angel Custards 


Heat a quart of milk in the double boiler 
and when boiling pour it slowly on the stiffly 
whipped whites of four eggs; sweeten the 
custard with two scant tablespoonfuls of 
pulverized sugar, flavoring with a drop or 
two of almond extract and turn into small 
custard cups; set the cups in a pan of hot 
water and cook in a moderate oven, only un- 
til firm; then cover the tops with grated 
macaroon crumbs. 


Creole Soup 


Wash and cut into slices one half dozen 
good-sized turnips, adding half a can of 
tomatoes, two tablespoonfuls of sweet red 
peppers (canned), half a teaspoonful of all- 
spice, one sliced Bermuda onion, a scant tea- 
spoonful of salt, four whole cloves and a 
large tablespoonful of butter. Place these 
ingredients over the fire, covering with 
water, bring to the boiling point and cook 
until the vegetables are very tender; now 
strain and keep hot where it will not boil. 
Heat a pint of rich milk in the double boiler, 
thickening with a small teaspoonful of flour 
moistened in a little cream; be sure that the 
cream sauce boils; turn the vegetable purée 
into a heated tureen, stir in a tiny pinch of 
baking soda to prevent curdling and very 
gradually pour in the sauce, stirring con- 
stantly. Serve immediately. 


Eggs 4 la Golden Rod 


Boil four eggs for twenty minutes, and when 
they are cold shell and dice them; meanwhile 
prepare a rich cream sauce by adding to one 
and one half tablespoonfuls of melted butter 
the same quantity of flour, when thoroughly 
blended add about two cupfuls of hot milk; 
as soon as the sauce boils season it highly 
with salt and paprika, adding the eggs and a 
heaping cupful of grated cheese; cook only 
until the cheese is melted and serve on 
rounds of hot buttered toast garnished with 
small stuffed olives. 
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A- Lesson: 


in -Buying 


One Woman's Discovery, and a Word on the Psychology of Buying 


By 
ANNE O’HAGAN 


open her eyes. 


OT far from Brooklyn Bridge, in the 
N narrow, twisting streets darkened 
by the elevated road _ tracks, 
crowded with tenements, warehouses, chan- 
dleries, saloons and what-not, there is one 
stretch that blossoms like the rose—indeed 
like a whole garden of such roses as only an 
optimistic seedsman’s catalogue could ever 
hope to grow. It is that portion of Division 
Street, in the Ghetto, given over to the mil- 
linery business of New York’s lower East Side. 
For a short distance—a quarter, a half 
mile perhaps—every window is a marvel of 
the season’s modes in hats raised to the mth 
power of modishness. Before every door 
there stands a woman, hawk-eyed, strong- 
lunged, persuasive-fingered. Cast but the 
shadowy flicker of an eyelash toward her 
window, hesitate in your unswerving on- 
ward progress by so much as a second, and 
she is upon you. She is for carrying you, 
will you, nill you, into the shop before 
which she stands. She is for selling you, by 
force of arms if necessary, one of the crea- 
tions behind the show glass. 

“Three dollars and forty-nine cents!” 
she shrills at you. “With the willer plume! 
You’d look like a queen in it. You won’t 
find it on Fifth Avenue for five times the 
money! See the air it has—nothin’ com- 
mon about that! It was made for you!”’ 

On and on she goes in a crescendo of ad- 
miration for the bargain she offers you. 
She pulls and hauls you toward the door. 
Only by a mighty display of will power 
combined with physical strength will you 
escape her now. She pours forth an amaz- 
ing stream of talk. In one breath she is 
cajoling, intimate, flattering, threatening, 
and aghast at your blindness to your own 
interests. She is a wonderful development 
of crude salesmanship, the female “puller- 
in” of the East Side millinery shops. 

There is one woman who hereby con- 
fesses, shamefacedly, repentantly, and apolo- 
getically, that until lately her conscious 
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opinion of the art of advertising was that 
it was the art of the Division Street puller- 
in, “with variations” as the music books 
say. Unconsciously, of course, I was in- 
fluenced by advertising. I bought the 
soups, the soaps, the breakfast foods, the 
flours, the sheetings, whose name and fame 
were familiar to me as a result of their 
makers’ advertising. But I told myself 
with a fatuous pride, as though in superior 
strength of mind, that I was uninfluenced 
by any claims put forth by manufacturers— 
that I could never be persuaded to change 
my dentifrice by any fable of a child who 
preferred a certain brand of tooth paste to 
candy. That I never chose one route to 
Buffalo instead of another on account of 
the sartorial charm or the rhymed “‘travel- 
ogues” of Phoebe Snow. Yet all the time 
I was, like every other woman in the land, as 
clay in the hands of the advertising potter. 

Why did I use Never-Burn Benzine to 
clean my gloves? Why, because my friend 
Alice had recommended it. And why did 
Alice recommend it? Because her friend 
Gertrude used it. And who told Gertrude 
of its merits? A casual, uninstructed little 
seamstress who had read the claims put 
forth by the Never-Burn Benzine people 
and who repeated them, parrot-wise, one 
day when she was sewing for Gertrude! 
Do I buy a certain scouring soap because I 
have made a careful study of its chemical 
properties and have gravely tested it in 
competition with other scouring soaps, or 
because its well-advertised name has pene- 
trated my consciousness and remained in 
my memory without any exercise of intelli- 
gent choice on my part? And so on through 
the whole list of things that I use. Of 
course I have always been, like every other 
woman, susceptible to advertising! The 
only difference between the past and the pres- 
ent is that henceforth I shall be deliberately, 
consciously, and _ self-advantageously so. 
Six months ago I paid a brief visit to my 
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old friend, the Graceful Hostess. Some 
years since she had removed, for reasons 
of health, from the large city in which she 
had been wont to exercise an attractive 
hospitality to a small New England hill 
town, where “help” was an impossible 
luxury, and where the shopping resources 
seemed bounded on the north by the “gen- 
eral store” with overalls, molasses, rubber 
boots, cheese, mittens, and flour keeping a 
sociable companionship in its recesses, and 
on the south by the harness shop odoriferous 
of leather and blanketing. But the Grace- 
ful Hostess met me as tastefully and mod- 
ishly dressed as ever. Her living room had 
surrendered no point of modern comfort or 
antique charm. And when we finally ad- 
journed to the kitchen to prepare the even- 
ing meal, I gave a sigh of mingled admira- 
tion and despair. At last I saw a kitchen 
as it should be. 

A“kitchen cabinet” neat, compact, un- 
obtrusive, stood against one wall. She 
opened it, drew out a mixing board, re- 
vealed .canisters and compartments con- 
taining every ingredient for every sort of 
baking, and without moving from that spot 
she mixed the muffins for tea. I thought 
of my sprawling kitchen shelves, my cup- 
boards between which the cook was always 
traveling noisily and flourily, and I pondered. 

By and by the Graceful Hostess lit the 
kitchen lamp, and the room was promptly 
flooded with a bright, well-diffused light. 
The lamp seemed to me to tip precariously 
from the wall—but no, that was the way 
it was constructed. It was that apparently 
dangerous, really safe obliquity, which shed 
so wide a light in the room. I thought of 
the feeble flicker of the single lamps I had 
known in so many kitchens, and I pondered 
more deeply. 

From a neat, graded rack she selected 
the lids she needed for cooking. I recalled 
the frequent clatter and crash of falling 
covers in my own abode. When she finally 
pushed from her roomy kitchen closet a 
wheeled tray and proceeded to load it with 
dishes for the dining table, and when, fol- 
lowing her and the tray into the dining 
room, I watched her set the table without 
a single unnecessary step, I stopped ponder- 
ing, and I cried out: “Where did you get 
them? Where did you find those wonderful 
things—kitchen lamps that actually light 
the kitchen, measuring spoons divided as 
accurately as a medicine glass, roller towels 
of paper, one for each using? Where did 
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you find them, all your wonderful discov- 
eries? Where do you do your shopping?” 

And the Graceful Hostess, squinting at 
her Sheffield candlesticks to see if they were 
in line upon the mahogany board, replied 
lightly: “Shopping? Why, in the advertis- 
ing section of the magazines. Where else 
could I do it, up here in Siloam Four Cor- 
ners?” 

“Then you take the advertisements seri- 
ously?” I remarked, the Division Street 
habit of thought prevailing over the evi- 
dences of my senses. And the Graceful 
Hostess was ungracious and slangy enough 
to reply: “Oh, how tired that mental atti- 
tude does make me! Skepticism and superi- 
ority both based on ignorance, my dear! I 
should say I do take advertisements seri- 
ously. Doing so has enabled me to cope 
with the problem of housekeeping without 
help in a remote country village. I may 
almost say it has taught me to keep house. 
It has introduced me to countless labor- 
saving devices, which I dare say that you, 
in your hurried trips through the big city 
stores, never notice. I learn of new inven- 
tions before the shops begin to handle them. 
I receive whole, copious courses of instruc- 
tion in household arts merely by ‘writing 
for booklet.’ I’ve become an inveterate 
writer for booklets—I have a whole volume 
of dessert recipes compiled from the liter- 
ature furnished by corn starch and ice 
cream freezer people. I learned how to 
take off varnish, how to paint, enamel, 
stain, and finish woodwork, and how to do 
over furniture by writing to the paint 
makers for their booklets. Take advertise- 
ments seriously? Of course I do. It’s the 
only way for any woman to take them who 
ever buys anything!” 

I shall not go on with my friend’s elo- 
quent tirade, by which my change of heart 
was begun, or with the advertisement 
reading, which I took up gravely and which 
completed my conversion. But I shall go 
on briefly with what seems to me, as it did 
to her in her larger experience, the philos- 
ophy of the matter. At first glance, the 
question of whether the purchasing woman 
reads advertisements seriously or not seems 
to concern the advertiser more narrowly 
than the buyer. It is he who is spending 
say three or five or ten per cent. of the in- 
come from his sales to persuade her to buy 
his goods. Yet the question is not so vital 
to him as to her. He has the answer re- 
corded to a certain unmistakable extent in 
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his books and his bank account. By the 
force of his returns from advertising he has 
been compelled to realize that women ab- 
sorb statements if made often enough and 
widely enough, even though they do not 
take the trouble to analyze them. There 
are doubtless cases where it is not alto- 
gether to a merchant’s disadvantage that 
his wares should become known rather by 
the constant iteration of their names rather 
than by the buyer’s attentive scrutiny of 
their merits. Here, precisely, lies the 
reason why it is important for women to 
give something more than an idle and 
amused attention to the advertising pages. 
We are going to buy everything that per- 
tains to daily living, to daily comfort, to 
household ease, and to luxury. Our eco- 
nomic function is still rather the distribu- 
tion of income than its production. Our 
“job” is to spend. That is why approxi- 
mately three fourths of the country’s adver- 
tising is addressed to us. 

Imagine a man conducting even a notion 
store and refusing to treat with the sales- 
men representing the notion trade! Imag- 
ine the buyers for any great retail business 
refusing to examine the samples, to listen 
to the terms, of the agents of the manufac- 
turers! They would not long remain buy- 
ers in the retail business. Advertisements 
are the advance agents, the representatives, 
the salesmen, with goods to sell to the 
women who are conducting the business of 
home making, of distributing the family 
income. The parallel need not be drawn 
farther. The woman who means to carry 
on her business intelligently, ably, bril- 
liantly, will make use of all the aids offered 
her, and in the complex and difficult art of 
expenditure she will find the advertising 


out that she is not a chemist. Her dwell- 
ing is not equipped with a laboratory. How 
can she tell whether or not her tomatoes 
are preserved with benzoate of soda, or 
her cold cream impregnated with mercury ? 
She is not a physician and she does not 
know what the action of acetanilid is upon 
the human organism, even if the widely ad- 
vertised headache cure proclaimed acetan- 
ilid as its chief ingredient. She is not a 
lawyer and she does not know what steps 
to take when the makers of the washing 
machine, which proved almost worthless 
upon its arrival, refuse to treat with her in 
regard to refunding her purchase money. 
How then is she to perform the high ethical 
service to the community of gradually driv- 
ing the dishonest advertiser out of business? 

My friend at Siloam Four Corners gave 
me the answer—the guarantee of the mid- 
dleman. Between the advertiser and the 
consumer there stands a third party to the 
transaction, the publisher of the advertise- 
ment. His guarantee of the advertisement 
that he allows in his magazine, the great 
store’s guarantee of the goods that it car- 
ries—each having as no ordinary woman 
possibly can have the opportunity of test- 
ing the claims of the manufacturer, and 
each working with the other—this is what 
will justify the woman whose business is 
home making, in a serious study of adver- 
tisements. Already the movement has 
begun. Already there are periodicals which 
will make good to any purchaser a loss re- 
sulting from the use of their advertising 
pages, if the advertiser proves unwilling to 
make good the loss himself, just as, in the 
large cities there are countless stores which 
without question take back goods that have 
proved unsatisfactory on examination at 
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section the greatest of aids, provided that home. The elimination of objectionable inter 
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Mirandy- on-Different-Iongues 


By 
DOROTHY DIX 


“Ma’y Jane, whut has got de higher edication”’ 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY E. W. KEMBLE 
* 


. E odder night,” remarked Mirandy, 
D ““Ma’y Jane, whut has got de 
higher edication, an’ takes more 
interest in whut folks is doin’ in furrin 
parts dan whut dey is doin’ right next do’ 
to her, was a-readin’ to me an’ her Paw a 
piece in de paper whut tell about some peo- 
ple way down in Africky where de husband 
speaks one langwidge an’ de wife speaks 
anadder langwidge. 

“*Whut a strange place an’ whut a re- 
markable race,’ says Ma’y Jane a rollin’ her 
eyes up to de ceiling. ‘Oh, how I should 
like to travel, an’ go an’ see dem curis 
customs!’ 

““Humph,’ ’sclaims I, wid a meanin’ 
glance at Ike, ‘I don’t know dat youse got 
to pay out yo’ money travelin’ to see a man 
dat talks wid one tongue to his wife, an’ 
anodder tongue to odder ladies, specially if 


dem ladies is young, an’ slim, an’ got 
straight front figgers. 

“Naw, daughter,’ I goes on, warmin’ up 
to de subjec’. ‘You don’t have to leave yo’ 
own country, nor yo’ own state, nor yo’ 
own town, nor yo’ own street, nor yo’ own 
house to find men whut don’t understand 
whut deir wives say to ’em—leas’ways ef 
dey do,dey don’t act on it. Yas,daughter,’ 
says I, ‘you take my word for hit dat 
whedder you travel far or near, de most 
curis nation of people you ever is gwine to 
set yo’ eyeballs on is husbands, an’ hit’s my 
opinion dat ef most o’ ’em was where dey 
belonged dey would be out in de Zoo wid 
de odder wild animals dat can’t be tamed, 
nor domesticated, instid of roamin’ around 
amongst po’, helpless, weak women seeking 
whom dey may devour, lak one of dese heah 
ravellin’ lions whut de Good Book tells about.’ 
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“De trouble wid most of de men dat I 
meets up wid,’ says Ma’y Jane, ‘is dat dey 
ain’t lions, but sheep dat takes to deir 
heels an’ runs when dey sees a skirt bearin’ 
down deir way. Oh,’ she goes on wid a 
wishful look in her eyes, ‘but I sho’ly would 
lak to be chased down by one bold, woman- 
eating man!’ 

“* Daughter,’ ’spons I, ‘you take it from 
me dat men is got mighty curis peculiarities, 
an’ de curisiest of ’em is dat no matter how 
tame dey is before marriage, dey is wild 
enough afterwards.’ 

“* Well,’ says Ma’ Jane, ‘I reckon dat’s 
so, an’ dat de reason dat so many husbands 
sets up lak graven images at home, wid nc 
more talk in ’em dan a stuffed bear, is 
becaze dey don’t speak de same langwidge 
dat deir wives does, an’ dey ain’t got no way 
of swappin’ ideas.’ 

““Huh,’ snorts Ike, ‘when a man don’t 
shoot off his mouth at home hit’s becaze 
he’s tryin’ to keep out of a fight, an’ to pour 
oil on de trouble’ waters lak disa heah Mr. 
Carnegie. But whut’s dat you say, daugh- 
ter, bout de paper tellin’ about a place 
where de wives an’ de husbands don’t speak 
de same tongue? 

“Vou take it from me dat dat ain’t so, 
an’ dat dere ain’t no sich a place dis side of 
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heaven, becaze ef dere was, de railroads 
would be runnin’ ’scursions to hit, an’ 
ev’y married man would light out for hit as 
soon as he could scrape togedder de price 
of a ticket—an’ dey would all be one way 
tickets, too. Dere wouldn’t be no come 
back on ’em. 

“*Vassum, ef dere’s any sich a land a 
flowin’ wid milk and honey, an’ peace and 
quiet, lead me to it! And leave me dere! 

“*Des think of how soul saterfyin hit 

would be to a man when he picked up his 
hat of a evenin’, right after supper, an’ 
started for de crap game at de corner saloon, 
to be able to wave his hand at his wife an’ 
say: 
*«¢*T hears you makin’ a kind of jabberin’ 
noise, but I don’t know whut it means. 
Maybe you are wishin’ me luck, an’ spressi- 
fyin’ your hope dat I'll pass a pleasant 
evenin’ wid a bunch of congenial friends 
aroun’ a beer table. 

** **Or maybe you is givin’ me yo’ opinion 
of a man whut spends his time away from 
home, an’ throws away his money gamblin’ 
when his chillun needs shoes, an’ whut 
comes home at two o’clock in de mawnin’ 
dat tanked up wid red eye dat he can’t find 
de keyhole. Lakely you is sayin’ one, or 
de odder, of dese tings, but as I don’t 


** But I don’t know whut it means” 
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understand yo’ langwidge hit don’t make no 
difference to me, an’ I'll jest sashay along, 
an’ you can’t stop me, becaze I ain’t on to 
your lingo.” 

“*Vassum, an’ jest t’ink whut a savin’ 
hit is to a man’s pocket not to be able to 
make out whut she’s after when she’s holdin’ 
him up for his pay envelope. Maybe in dat 
land of de blessed, a man’s wife axes him 
for a new dress, an’ a new hat, an’ de money 
to buy de chillen flower bunnets and forty 
leben odder things, an’ all dat he had to do 
is jest toshake his head, instid of gwine down 
into his jeens and pullin’ up de cash. 

“««“ My dear turtle dove,’ he says, ‘I sees 
you a givin’ me de high sign, an’ de grip, 
but I don’t know yo’ pass word, or whut you 
want. Howsomever, seein’ dat you has 
got de luck to be married to me, I takes hit 
dat you is sayin’ dat you can make over 
your old dress, and fix over your last win- 
ter’s hat so dat de sisters in de church won’t 
know it, an’ for me to take whatever spare 
cash I has got on hand an’ go an’ buy me a 
red weskit, an’ a fur-lined overcoat.” 

“* And jest think how restful matimony 
must be in dat country where dere ain’t no 
use in a wife bottlin’ up her thoughts about 
her husband to tell him at night, becaze he 
don’t understand one word she says. Co’se 
women is women, whereever dey is, an’ life 
wouldn’t be worth livin’ to ’em onless dey 
could tell dere husbands how dey got fooled 
when dey got married, an’ how much better 
off dey wuz when dey lived wid deir Maws 
and Paws, an’ how dey could have married 
some man about seven feet high an’ dat 


“TI guess Grandma can read those kisses without her glasses!” 
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made a million dollars a day, instid of de 
po’, weak, runty, bandy laigged shrimp dat 
don’t draw down but twelve dollars a week, 
dat dey did tie up wid. 

“*Vassum, no doubt ev’y woman in de 
world says dat, no matter whut langwidge 
she speaks; caze dat’s de common langwidge 
of all wives, but hit sutinly would be soothin’ 
to a man’s vanity ef he warn’t on to de 
meanin’ of de words she said hit in. 

“*Vassum, hit sholy would make for 
domestic peace for a man not to be able to 
make out jest whut his wife’s unbiased 
opinion of him was, an’ whilst she was a 
prognosticatin’ about his faults and his 
weaknesses for him to be able to say, as he 
dropped off to sleep: 

«Sing on, sweet bird, I hears you a 
wabblin’: somethin’, but wedder you is 
throwin’ boquets at me or jabbin’ pitch- 
forks into me, I don’t know, so keep on if it 
amuses you, for hit don’t hurt me.” 

“*Vassum,’ says Ike a heavin’ a sigh, ‘dat 
land where de husbands speak one lang- 
widge an’ de wives anodder is de place for 
married folks, an’ I’se gwine to hike out forit.’ 

“Well, hit don’t make no hit wid me,” 
says I, “for de onliest weapon dat a woman 
has got is her tongue, an’ ef you makes hit 
so dat a husband ain’t afraid of dat, she 
ain’t got no way to protect herself, an’ whar 
is she?” 

“Des to think,’ ’spons Ike in a kind of 


dreamy tone, ‘dat dere’s a country where de“ 


scoldin’ of wives don’t mean nothin’ more 
to a man dan de buzzin’ of mosquitoes! I 
wonder whut it cost to get there.’” 
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ven a business career cannot eradicate the domestic instinct 
from the feminine soul. One’s own doorstep has a charm 
superior to that of the most imposing hotel entrance 


A. Business -VWVomans- Home 


The Story of its Conception, Planning and Construction 


By 


DEW 


EDITOR'S NOTE—This charming cottage has made a “hit” in its town and beyond. 
The owner and planner, Miss Holly, gives, in the interview herewith, sound advice to women 


who contemplate building. 


° HE business woman needsand craves 
domesticity as a balance wheel,” 
says Miss Flora Mai Holly, the 

owner of this charming cottage. “As toa 

home, I just had to have it, and the thing 
we really desire the most we always ma- 
terialize, do we not? 

“On the fifth anniversary of my business 
career I went down to the seashore to look 
over some lots. I had no idea of buying 
that day, for all my earnings were otherwise 
invested. But the lure of the sea was upon 


me that glorious October day, and as I 
walked through the grass leading to a peach 
orchard, with many willow trees scattered 
here and there, I espied a huge elm, tree 
towering over the others. It was then I 
bethought me of a plan. I would buy the 
elm and build my house around it! So that 
is how it came about. 

“T insisted on having the roots of the old 
monarch walled in for protection in the 
cellar. Which reminds me,” added the 
practical little woman, “if you ever build, 
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don’t let the workmen carry away the 
wood from the trees they fell on your prop- 
erty. See, I have logs enough for my fire- 
place to last all winter. 

““* How to build?’ First of all exercise care 
in choosing the site for your home. Remem- 
ber, you will live there on stormy days as 
well as pleasant ones. See it from both 
viewpoints. Find out about its drainage, 
its building restrictions, and get an idea of 
the taxes in that particular town. Having 
satisfied yourself on these points, start right 
away on your plans.” 

“ But if you haven’t the money to build?” 

“Buy your land and carry a moderate 
mortgage,” was the prompt reply. “The 
Connecticut laws, for example, permit a 
bank or individual to give a mortgage for 
half the value of your house, but before 
making the loan they will go over your 
plans. A woman ean thus build and have 
her house only cost her the same as a mod- 
erate rental, which sum she can apply 
monthly on her property. 

“Don’t try to build without an architect. 
If you buy plans and attempt to get on 
without an architect, you are apt to pay as 
high as two hundred dollars for plans alone. 
This is an age of specialization, and you 
simply cannot afford to dispense with the 
services of a good, conscientious architect. 
A reliable builder prefers to work from an 
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Plan of the first floor. The piazza, din- 


ing and living rooms make practically 
one large room 
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architect’s detail. You will, of course, pay 
your architect the uniform price of five per 
cent. of the accepted bid for the house. 
“Besides drawing your plans the archi- 
tect will inspect your land for drainage, and 
he will also inspect the house as the work 
progresses, before each payment is made to 
the builder. You will, therefore, never pay 
the builder until the architect ‘O. K’s’ the 
time sheets. Having chosen an architect 
you can trust, let him do the worrying. 
“The two main things in building is to 
know what you want, and to get the archi- 
tect to carry out your plans. If you do not 
know what you want, get an architect to 
give you what you need. In any event, 
know what you want before work is com- 
menced, so it will not be necessary to make 
changes when the house is being built. 
“After you have accepted the plans from 
the architect, he will send four or five sets 
to builders for bids. Bear in mind that the 
laws of most states protect the builder rather 
than the owner, therefore great care should 
be exercised in the wording of the contract, 
which the architect has already drawn. I 
might mention, incidentally, that the bid 
ultimately accepted was $2,500 less than 
the first one submitted, nor did I have to 
change my plans or haggle to get this bid, 
a point which proves conclusively that the 
woman who contemplates building should 


Bay Reor™ 


Second floor plan. - Nearly all the rooms 
in this house have a southern or south- 
western exposure 
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A house may be built with never a tree in sight, but there will be something lacking. 
Miss Holly spied this elm and built her cottage beneath it 


not be discouraged when her bids begin to 
come in, even though they do vary widely. 

“As to the cost of such a house it de- 
pends largely upon the state in which it is 
built and the good luck you have in choos- 
ing your builder. My individual idea of a 
house is one that catches all the breeze in 
summer and all the sun in winter. Mine is 
practically a glass house, as it can be opened 
in such a way that the rooms open out- 
doors. Not being an artist, north lighting 
did not appeal to me, so I avoided north 
rooms. You will observe that the maid’s 
room, the front door and windows on stairs, 
and the front bathroom window are on the 
north side. All the other rooms have a 
south and southwestern exposure, facing the 
seashore. Another builder in another sec- 
tion of the country might want her house 
to face the east, but in most sections the 
southwest is preferred for obvious reasons.” 

On Shippan Point, Connecticut, within 
two blocks of the Sound, is this “ house built 
around a tree.”’ The house itself is a semi- 
bungalow with deep shingles such as are 
used in many of the New England houses, 
and which are so characteristic of Boston’s 


famous Brookline suburb. Over its hooded 
roof spread the branches of the beloved elm. 
The effect of the green blinds with their 
crescent moons in the “upper thirds,” and 
the green latticework at the ends of the 
front porch and against the soft brown 
shingled background, is both restful and 
artistic. 

“T have been accused of building the 
house for the latticework,” says Miss 
Holly. 

There is no waste space in the entire 
house. Instead of a useless reception hall 
with ugly “trees” and other paraphernalia, 
one is ushered right into the living room. 
This fact is not apparent, however, as a 
charming little entry is simulated by the 
grillwork of the living room extending up 
to the ceiling. Above the built-in book 
shelves, the grille is in a conventional flower- 
pot design, behind which is a soft, gold- 
colored silk drapery which harmonizes 
beautifully with the craftsman furnishings. 
To the right of the entry is a capacious 
closet instead of the ubiquitous hall-tree. 
To the left are the stairs leading to the 
upper floor. 
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A huge fireplace, built-in bookcases, deep windows, and colorings of brown and gold 


_ make this living room desirable. 


There is an arched doorway between the 
book nooks leading from the entry to the 
living room. At the opposite end are 
double doors that open on the living porch, 
which extends the entire length of the rear 


of the house. In fact, there are really 
three rooms in one on the first floor, for the 
living and dining rooms with the arch door- 
way between, and double doors in each room 
opening on the living porch, practically 
make one huge room. ‘The stuccoed ceil- 
ings are restful and attractive, while the 
pine floor and cypress woodwork of the 
living room, stained a soft brown in fumed- 
oak effect, the built-in book nooks, and the 
huge stone fireplace practically furnish 
the room. 

The fireplace, by the way, is Miss Holly’s 
chef d’eeuvre. It has been built of ordinary 
stones picked up from the beach. That the 
masonry is beautifully pointed is due to 
the care that was made in the selection of 
the stones. The mantle of the fireplace is 
of cypress also, stained craftsman style. 
At the ends are deep closets, a cellarette, 
etc. A pair of Pompeiian-brass chandeliers 
with opalescent shades gives a rich effect 


Note the grillwork extending to the ceiling 


against the soft brown mantle. Their ad- 
vantage over brass for seashore use is ob- 
vious, as the latter is apt to tarnish, while 
the Pompeiian-brass, in its characteristic 
green mounting, requires no care. The 
opalescent shades give the sunshiny effect 
when the lights are on, harmonizing with 
the gold silk draperies back of the flower 
pot grillwork, and also with the brown 
furnishings. 

The huge built-in projecting window seat 
with its sectional lids is a useful receptacle 
for wood, etc. It is upholstered in brown 
arras cloth. Since the accompanying pic- 
tures were taken, draperies of etamine have 
been added to the windows. These are in 
a soft shade of tan in a floral effect, with a 
valance-like side drapery at each end, and 
a half-yard drop effect run on a rod at the 
top. There are no heavy draperies to shut 
out sunshine nor air, nor is the delightful 
view from the windows obstructed. 

A craftsman library table with a huge . 
brass bowl of yellow marigolds, a craftsman 
desk and several large willow chairs stained 
brown complete the furnishings of the living 
room proper. The side walls are hung with 
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a rich brown paper having a decorative 
thread of gold. The winter draperies are of 
scrim in tans and soft brown tones. A big, 
cheerful lamp with an opalescent shade to 
match those of the chandeliers adorns the 
library table on winter evenings. 

“And the brass bowl will always be 
filled with yellow flowers,” interpolates the 
mistress of the house. 

The dining-room walls are tinted a rich 
yellow to the plate rail; above this the wall- 
paper is a rich yellow with a green woodsy 
background. A round craftsman dining- 
-room table, a serving table, and chairs com- 
plete the simple furnishings of this room, 
in which Miss Holly delights to dispense 
hospitality to her particular coterie of 
literary friends. 

From these two rooms are double doors 
leading to the living porch, a cool, green- 
screened “picture” balcony in summer, with 
its picturesque latticework, through the 
frames of which are charming marine and 
landscape views. In the winter it is a sun 
parlor. By night it reminds one of a Jap- 
anese bungalow, as the latticework suggests 
the “shoji” of jinrikisha land, while the 
chirp of locusts and other insects suggests 
the music of the cicade. 

A swinging divan upholstered in tans and 
browns, a luxurious couch, comfortable 
green lounging chairs, a green Crex rug, 
electric lights with Pompeiian fixtures, a 
smoking table and a well-equipped tea- 
table ready at a moment’s notice for “the 
cup that cheers,” comprise the furnishings. 
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A piazza that becomes part of out-of-doors without giving up the creature 
comforts of the living room 


The Georgia pine ceiling and shingled side 
wall exhale a woodsy odor that is suggestive 
of the depths of the forest. 

A swing door with the latest patent device 
for opening and closing a door effectively, 
leads from the dining room through an 
entry way to the kitchen. On either side 
of this entry are fascinating little glass- 
doored cupboards, and beyond is a short 
flight of back stairs through the doorway of 
which the first landing of the front stairs 
can be reached unobserved. This, too, is 
a great economy of space and money as two 
separate flights of stairs are thus obviated. 
At the top of this back landing is a French 
casement window, which affords ventilation 
and carries off kitchen odors before they can 
reach the dining room. 

The little kitchen is a symphony in blue 
and yellow, with its yellow-stained wood- 
work, dainty white sash curtains, stenciled 
with a blue and yellow border, and its 
attractive blue granite culinary utensils 
arrayed on the walls. There is a drop- 
window over the sink to carry off steam and 
the odors of cooking. The maid’s room, 
which opens off the back porch, is quite in 
keeping with the rest of the house, being 
well ventilated by two windows and an 
outside door. It, too, has the Pompeiian- 
brass electric light fixtures. 

There are three chambers on the floor 
above, with deep closets, two bathrooms, a 
capacious linen closet, and a sleeping bal- 
cony. All the rooms have stuccoed ceilings 
and French-gray side walls, with deep floral 
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»orders to harmonize with the color scheme 
of the room. 

Miss Holly’s room has a private bath and 
two closets and is charming in its simplicity, 
with its French-gray side walls, deep pink 
rose border, and gray dresser and chairs. 
The latter were originally oak, stained the 
desired shade. A pair of substantial twin 
enameled iron bedsteads, minus decoration, 
have counterpanes of lawn with a sprawling 
pink rose design. These are long enough to 
fold over the pillows in a soft effect. Twenty 
yards of lawn were sufficient to make two 
voluminous bedspreads, a dressing table and 
divan cover, and borders for bedroom and 
bathroom window curtains. The window 
curtains proper are made of soft white 
cheesecloth which hangs in graceful folds 
with bandings made from the aforesaid rose- 
figured bed drapery. For the dressing 
table an ordinary dollar-and-a-quarter kitch- 
en table was selected, and the same figured 
lawn was used for drapery. 

French-gray rugs with deep pink borders 
and pink candles in the glass candelabra give 
the distinctive note to the individuality of 
the room. The bathroom is in white tiled 
effect, simulated tiles having been marked 
off while the plaster was still damp, after- 
ward painted and enameled. 

A sun parlor or sleeping balcony off Miss 
Holly’s room is the joy of her heart. It is 
an ideal spot to lounge in negligée of a 
morning, and to drink in long whiffs of 
ozone while reading the morning paper, or 
indulging in coffee served & la carte. 


Stones “au naturel,” picked from the beach and carefully fitted into their 
places, form this generous fireplace 


One of the guest chambers also opens on 
the upper balcony. As the color scheme of 
this room is green and white, the wood- 
work, chairs and oak dresser were also 
stained a rich, woodsy green. For a dress- 
ing table another kitchen table was utilized 
and hung with cretonne to match the 
counterpane and general color scheme. 
Japanese wash rugs in green are used for a 
floor covering. Even the green candles in 
the Pompeiian-brass candelabra add their 
coloring. 

A second guest room is exquisitely dainty 
in violet and white. The woodwork in this 
room is a soft brown, stained beautifully 
and showing the grain of the wood perfectly. 
The counterpane and dressing-table hang- 
ings are white with violets sprinkled plenti- 
fully against a snowy background, where 
green tendrils relieve the dead white. The 
French-gray side wall has a deep border in 
which violets predominate. Here, too, are 
seen violet candles in glass candelabra. 

The family bathroom is in tiled effect also, 
enameled, and in blue and white, There is 
a linen closet in the upper hall stained a 
French gray to match the wallpaper. Over 
this is a ventilator, with a patent device for 
operating. All the screens in windows, 
doors, and on porches were made while the 
house was building. They are painted 
green to match the latticework and blinds. 
The shades throughout the house were made 
to order. They are double-faced, brown 
and green downstairs, and white and green 
on the upper floor. 
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The Order of The Golden Bee 


Our Beautiful New Year Which Promises Greater Abundance 
for our Honey-Gatherers 


Dear Golden Bees: 

We have a whole beautiful new year 
ahead of us, an untraveled road twelve 
months long. Our new year book has a pure 
white page forevery day. Three hundredand 
sixty-five days in which tolive and laugh and 
love, and win our hearts’ fondest wishes. 

We will read these lines as we sit around 
the cozy Christmas hearth; our hearts will 
be filled with the spirit of the blessed Christ- 
mas day, happy over all the little joys we 
were able to give to others through our own 
efforts. Someofour Golden Bees willenjoya 
merry Christmas only because of our lovely 
fraternity’s helpfulness. We are all looking 
eagerly forward to the coming year, with con- 
fident expectations of success and happiness. 

Dear reader, are you having a Merry 
Christmas? Are you gay and cheerful this 
beautiful holiday? Are you looking into 
the face of the bright New Year with a joy- 
ous welcome? Glad of the crisp days to 
come—glad to live and laugh and work, and 
to gather about the evening lamp with a 
contented feeling of a happy day’s work 
well accomplished? ; 

That is how our Golden Bees are welcom- 
ing 1912; you also may, if you wish, greet 
the New Year joyously. Bright hopes, 
cheery, well-occupied days, and a nice bank 
balance—what could be more desirable or 
satisfactory? When a Golden Bee emblem 
pin gleams on your blouse, you will know 
how delightful our fraternity really is. 
A cordial welcome awaits you. 


OUR REASONS 


Each of us has some especial reason for 


wanting to earn money. Margaret at 
Wellesley must have her pretty little girlish 
comforts; Paul at Cornell is to be made 
happy by a box from mother, containing 
“that sweater” he was wishing he could 
have. Indeed, you and I and all the world 
of wives and mothers, dear little home 
girls, and busy business girls, are always 
eager to add a crisp bill to our income, or 
secure an independent one, if we have none. 
It’s a great satisfaction to know our wishes 
may be realized. 


THE SPIRIT OF FRATERNITY 


It is an inspiration to work in collabora- 
tion with so many other aspiring girls and 
women; the delightful social interests of our 
fraternity are a perpetual incentive to fur- 
ther and better effort. Association of ideas 
is a splendid advantage to us all. That is 
why fraternity—united effort—is so valu- 
able. 


THE SOCIAL SIDE 


You will enjoy the Social Bureau, and get 
much inspiration out of our little magazine 
issued each month to members. The In- 
formation Bureau advises us about house 
furnishings, decorations and other house- 
hold plans. 

Sociability is a prime factor in our 
fraternity. Our junior Bees enjoy the 
exchange of letters with other Golden 
Bees, and, truth to tell, so do we grown- 
ups enjoy this charming feature. It is 
a delightful way to know one another 
better. 
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THEY ARE ALL CONFIDENTIAL 


All letters received are regarded as 
strictly confidential, and are not for publica- 
tion purposes—without the writer’s con- 
sent. But little bits of enthusiasm in the 
letters, if allowed, will be printed without 
signature, or without any clue to the 
writer’s identity. These prove so interest- 
ing that I know we shall all be glad to be 
quoted. Following are a typical few of the 
many letters which have just come in from 
members: 


A Few Sample Letters 
A YOUNG MOTHER BEE 


There are so many little extras I want for my two 
little girls that I welcome the opportunity to earn 
money. Although I have little time to spare out- 
side of my home duties, I followed your advice, dear 
Secretary, and it was right. Last month’s earnings 
were so lovely for the many little Christmas gifts 
I had to give, and it was so nice not to have to ask 
my husband for money; although he is generous, 
he is just beginning his own business and needs every 
doliar. I certainly enjoyed spending my own 


money, and I have already planned how I shall use 
what I have earned this month. 


A BRIGHT GOLDEN BEE 


You asked someone to write a song of the Golden 
Bee. Dear Sec., it is the joyous clink of jingling 
gold! At Christmas I had a good time visiting a 
friend at Syracuse, New York. My party dress 
and pretty slippers were the envy of all the girls, and 
when they saw my dainty boudoir cap and dressing 
gown, they “fell upon me” to learn how I captured 
them—so look out for five new members from Syra- 
cuse! A Happy New Year to you, and all our 
Golden Bees! 


ONE OF OUR BRIDES 


We Western brides are very fond of our china 
and fine linen, and my dining table will be a dream 
on Christmas night. My very own earnings this 
month were sufficient to buy the loveliest center- 
piece, and I think it is lovely; it is clear Bohemian 
glass ona silver oval support. And, besides, I gave 
a lovely luncheon to my bridesmaid, that I have 
wanted to give for ever solong. Many thanks, dear 
Miss Sinclair. I am going to earn some lovely old 
candlesticks for my sideboard next. 


A BUSY BUSINESS BEE 


My heart and hand for the success of The Order of 
The Golden Bee. I was the first, or near first, to 
become a member of the same. Well, my member- 
ship has given me another chance for success. 
Three times before I have had success within my 
grasp, only to see it slip away from me. But now I 


am on the road to win the $500 that will give me,a 
chance to study abroad and complete my education. 
I am working zealously toward this aim. A Happy 
New Year to you, dear Secretary! 


The Order of the Golden Bee 
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NOT ONLY MONEY, BUT BEAUTIFUL GIFTS 


Sometimes I wonder what gives me the 
most pleasure—reading your letters or send- 
ing you words of cheer; tucking in yc ur 
exquisite Golden Bee emblem pin; sealing 
up the lovely stationery that will be such 
a surprise to you, or contemplating the 
splendid picture I see when I close my eyes, 
and in fancy see you, each in your own 
sphere of life, out there in the busy world, 
and know that you are all happy, ambitious 
girls and women, who are winning their 
hearts’ desires. I open my eyes when I 
reach this stage in my thoughts and look up 
at the patch of blue sky above my office 
window, and I say “Bravo!” for every one 
of our wholesome, ambitious girls and 
women. 


RESOLUTIONS 


Resolve this very day to begin the New 
Year with a hearty determination to win for 
yourself the money to secure your own hap- 
piness and content throughout the coming 
year. 


YOUR INVITATION 


If you are seeking some means to make 
this New Year a happy, successful one, and 
yearn to enjoy the sweet content that every 
girl or woman who earns her own bank ae- 
count enjoys, then come along; you are 
thrice welcome. There are no fees for mem- 
bership or heavy obligations of any kind 
assumed when you join. This fraternity is 
to help you make money, and assist you to 
ways and means to do so. That is the sole 
reason for its existence; it is not necessary 
for you to be a subscriber to Goop Hovse- 
KEEPING to join. All girls and women who 
wish to earn money are welcome. 

Do apply for membership today. I will 
save a line on the first page of our 1912 year 
book for your name. 

With good wishes for a Happy New Year, 
I am, yours for success, 


Secretary, The Order of The Golden Bee. 
Goop HousEKEEPING MAGAZINE, 
381 Fourth Ave., New York. 
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DISCOVERIES 


In order to attract new contributors to this, the most popular department in the magazine, 


By Our Observers and Experimenters 


the generous sum of Two Dollars each will be paid for available Discoveries during 
January. See “ Editor’s Say,” page 10, at the front of the magazine, for directions 


homes abroad is what is known as 

the hausmutter plaiz—“the house- 
wife’s place.” In the choicest nook of the 
mother’s special room—preferably under a 
window, and not too far from the stove— 
is built a small platform, sometimes railed, 
raised about two feet from the floor. Upon 
this platform, spread with a comfortable 
rug, stand the mother’s easy-chair, work- 
basket, footstool, or whatever else her oc- 
cupation calls for; and here like a queen 
on her throne the mother peacefully sits 
at work while her little ones play securely 
about the room. In well-regulated German 
households the house-mother’s place is held 
sacred, and an invitation to enter it is re- 
garded by the child as a special privilege. 
But, aside from this, the pleasant and con- 
venient hausmutter platz has much to recom- 
mend it to American mothers. 

R. M. S., NEW YORK. 


A CHARMING institution of German 


# Many a housekeeper has had difficulty 
in cutting slices of guava jelly, which per- 
sist in sticking to the knife. If she were to 
dip her knife in ice water before cutting, her 
troubles would vanish. A pretty and fa- 
vorite dish in Cuba is alternate slices of 
guava jelly and cream cheese served to eat 
with crackers for dessert. 
A. A., NEW YORK. 


# The people at the church were clamoring 
for something new and different for the 
monthly church supper. They 

For Church were tired of the regular cooked 
Supplies beans, cold sliced meat, and cab- 
bage salad. I suggested potato 

salad, sliced baked ham, and escalloped eggs. 
The committee fairly fell on my neck with 
relief. As we have a large modern gas 
range at the church, I offered to cook the 
eggs myself, if we could borrow dishes 
enough. Of course the dishes were forth- 
coming after such a generous offer. Rolls, 


cake, and coffee were also served. For 
eighty people I made eight dishes. Each 
one held one dozen eggs and one quart of 
sauce. The quantities used were: Eight 
dozen eggs, four quarts of milk, four quarts 
of water, one and one-half pounds of butter, 
one pound of flour, four tablespoonfuls of 
salt, one and one-half pounds of cheese, 
one-half pound of common crackers. 

The following is the recipe I used: Es- 
calloped Eggs—Cook hard six eggs by boil- 
ing them twenty minutes. Let them stand 
in cold water until cool, so that they will not 
discolor. While cooling make the white 
sauce as follows: Melt one-quarter of a 
cupful of butter, stir into it until smooth 
one-quarter of a cupful of flour. Gradually 
stir into this roux one pint of liquid, half 
milk and half water. Cook, stirring con- 
stantly, until it thickens and is smooth. 
Add one chopped green sweet pepper and 
one-half teaspoonful of salt. Remove the 
sauce from the fire, slice the eggs into it, and 
pour all into a baking dish. Sprinkle 
thickly over the creamed eggs a mixture of 
cracker crumbs and grated cheese. Place 
the dish in the oven and leave until the 
cheese is melted and browned. 

E. G. M., MASSACHUSETTS. 


# To my profound gratification I find that 
the burning of one or two, or even three, 
four-candle-power electric lamps in back 
halls or stairways has no appreciable effect 
on the monthly bill for electric current. The 
vigilant meter seems not to recognize these 
little fellows, which often serve as well as 
eight-candle power would do. 
J. J., MASSACHUSETTS. 


# Grandmother’s hands were cramped and 
she found writing to a horde of relatives 
very tiresome. A young grandson gave her 
a cheap typewriter, and her letter writing 
was changed to fun. Old people are often 
ashamed of their cramped, shaky writing 
and the typewriter may be a great help, for 
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even the old and inexperienced will become 
accustomed to using one in a very short 
time. M. D., MASSACHUSETTS. 


* Many are the built-in closets in the 
modern home, but it remained for a Cali- 
: fornia farmer to make the cup- 
Doubled-up board placed between his kitchen 
Closets and dining-room double from top 

to bottom, even te the drawers in 

the lower part, which 
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another time-saving device in the shape of 
an eyeleted or looped tape, which may be 
used as a substitute for eyes or buttonholes 
on lingerie blouses. The tape is stitched on 
the buttonhole side of the waist. As the 
tape is double it can be sewn to the waist as 
an edge binding, or it can be stitched under- 
neath the hem. It is sold in two-yard 
pieces for eight or ten cents, and as eighteen 
inches is quite sufficient for a blouse the 
actual cost to the 


slide either way. The / 


latter are finished with 
knobs on both sides, 
and in the drawers are 
kept the silverware 
and table linen, so that 
they may be washed 
and put in their com- 
partments on one side 
and taken out for use 
on the other, thus be- 
ing accessible without 


wearer is about two 
and one-half cents per 
blouse. It is not diffi- 
cult to compute the 
economy of time and 
labor. 

C. L., NEW YORK. 


# At a church scrap- 
book making, held in 
a neighboring town, I 
learned of the best 


causing an extra step. 
The upper closet has 


paste suggestion I had 
ever heard of. The 


glass doors on the 
dining-room side and 
solid wooden ones on 
the other; and as one of the latter when 
open stuck out at a dangerous angle, it was 
cut and hinged in the middle, allowing it to 
double back against the closet. 
L. M., ALABAMA. 


from room to room. 


* Before heating milk in a saucepan, rinse 
the pan with water. The milk is much less 
easily scorched, and the pan is easier to 
clean afterward. 

R. F. C., NEW JERSEY. 


* After wishing for years that someone 
would invent a non-rolling spool, so that I 
could sit down in comfort on the porch with 
my sewing and not be jumping up 
every few minutes to reach under 
tables or chairs for the spool of 
thread, I’ve fixed it for myself, tem- 
porarily, till the invention is ready. 
I paste a square bit of cardboard 
to one or both ends of my spool, 
and there you are! When it falls, it 
‘stops where it is at,” and is a real 
comfort. N. W., OHIO. 


* The busy woman has enjoyed the strips of 
buttonholes that can be purchased at the 
notion counter and sewed to the blouse with 
very little work. I have just run across 


The two faces, one in the dining-room and one in 
the kitchen, of the closet which runs through the wall, 


spool of threa - 
comes a model of 
stability by means 
of this device. 


committee on paste 
had bought ten cents’ 
worth of paper hangers’ 
dry paste at a wallpaper store, and when 
mixed with cold water this made more than 
enough. I may add that twenty small books 
were filled and over seven hundred postal 
cards were given backs. I think that 
mothers of small children, as well as com- 
mittees, will be glad to know of this help 
on paste. I. K. B., NEW YORK. 


# The house we are living in is heated by 
small gas stoves. We disliked the idea of 
protecting our living-room rug with a zinc 
or tin sheet, so we cut asbestos board to 
exactly fit the under part of the stove. We 
fastened this in place with a narrow band 
of iron, bent to clamp on to the two 
opposite edges of the stove. 
P. E. H., PENNSYLVANIA. 


# Lilies of the valley are very easily 
grown. Plant in January, putting 
as many pips as possible in the pot. 
Grow in sand mixed with a bit of 
loam. Put the pots outdoors, throw- 
ing leaves or loose dressing over, 
and give a good freeze. Bring in 
a pot at a time, keep in the dark six days 
at ordinary temperature, and gradually 
give full light. Water well. Pots of cro- 
cuses and the small Roman hyacinths are 
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also charming for winter blooming. The 
smaller bulbs—snowdrops, scyllas, grape 
hyacinths—are lovely, and easily forced. 
The treatment is similar to that of pot- 
grown hyacinths. When just beginning to 
bloom, the tiny separate plants may be 


are charming for luncheons and din- 
ners. F. S., MASSACHUSETTS. 
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if Uncle Sam should adopt, would solve 
many of the household problems of the pres- 
ent day. To help the cause I have hit upon 
this idea: I use printed envelopes, and just 
beneath my address I have neatly printed 
““Wanted—parcels post.” Thus as my let- 


the live wire goes to my friends and 
business firms all over the coun- 


lifted into inch and a half pots, and + ters go out in the United States mails, 


a 
This sedate game was enjoyed by 
the ladies of our society: Slips were 
passed containing ques- 
tions such as “What do you 
do when your husband’s 
wealthy distant relatives 
arrive for lunch unexpect- 
edly, and you have three 
ears of cold corn and five 
cold potatoes?” or, “What 
do you do when Johnnie- 
Next-Door thumps your 
Bobbie?” or “What do 
you do when a guest spills 
a plate of tomato soup on 
your best damask cloth?” 
Great excitement and 
mirth prevailed as the 
questions were answered 
orally. Prizes were 
given for the most prac- 
tical, and the wittiest 
answers. 

M.D., MASSACHUSETTS. 


# While I was bending 
over my child’s crib a 
pencil slipped from my 
pocket and the sharp 
point struck perilously 
near his eyes. The men of the household 
in which there is a young child should either 
fasten pencils to the pocket by a clip, or 
carry them point down or with the point 
protected by a metal holder. 
H. W. A., NEW YORK. 


* If one leaves the ribbons in one’s under- 
wear when it goes to the washing woman, it 
is much more economical and satisfactory 
to use blue ribbons instead of white. Blue 
ribbons wiil fade and become pure white in 
the process of several washings, while white 
ribbons turn yellow. 
A. R. G., MASSACHUSETTS. 


# It is the people’s desire to have the par- 
cels post in the United States—a thing that 


This lovely old mirror, probably designed 
by Chippendale, was found by one of our 
contributors in a country house in England 


try. MayI urgethat othersadopt 
this idea of bringing to pass a par- 
celspost. A.R.Y.,CALIFORNIA. 


#A harmless rouge for 
amateur theatricals is 
made by boiling down a 
little cranberry juice and 
thickening it slightly with 
gelatine. A very small 
piece will successfully im- 
part the natural pink tint 
to cheeks and lips. 
M. A. P., KANSAS. 


#T live so far in the sub- 
urbs that I might be 
classed among the coun- 
try women, and while club 
work offers some diversity 
for the winter, it does 
not meet the need I find 
within myself. I have 
found a well-recommend- 
ed correspondence sckool 
which handles every 
subject that could pos- 
sibly interest a woman. 
I am taking courses in 
ancient history that are 
fascinating and helpful, 
and am also pursuing literary courses with 
great zest. I expect to take up the lan- 
guages when time permits. The moderate 
expense and the ample time allowed for 
preparation of lessons make it very con- 
venient for the housewife. 
MRS. Mc., ILLINoIs. 


# “Honest and true, black and blue,” the 
fragrance of the onion is “cribbed, cabined 
and confined” by the paper bag. We have 
tried it in the Good Housekeeping Institute. 
The bag was buttered thoroughly and six 
small onions, peeled and sliced, seasoned 
with pepper and salt, were placed inside. 
The clips were put on the bag and the cook- 
ing began. After ten minutes we opened the 
oven door—there was no odor! Then we 
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tried our best to detect some odor at the 
edges of the bag, but in vain. There was 
actually no odor—but remember to turn in 
the two top corners, fold over the bag twice 
and put on the clips securely! 

DIRECTOR OF THE INSTITUTE. 


* A recently built house hasa wood box. 
intheformof awindowseat. Atthebot- 
tom is a trap door opening into the cellar. 
The fireplace wood is piled 
directly underneath, and can ~aV 
be put in the box from below. oN . 
This saves trouble and dirt. > 
W. B. W., CONNECTICUT. 


* Pure, ground nutmeg 
may be bought in reliable 
brands, put up in boxes 
with siftertops and rotat- 
ing covers. Nevertheless 
erocers say they sell com- 
paratively little of this 
kind, but that most house 
keepers are still wearing 
out their fingers and their 
tempers grating nutmeg. 
A. W. D., MICHIGAN. 


* Most of the young girls of 
today carry their necks so 
far forward that they appear 
round shouldered, but it is 
a fault that the ordinary 
shoulder brace or physical 
exercises do not seem to 
remedy. An old piece of soft 
wide ribbon put around the 
neck, crossed over the shoul- 
der blades and the two ends 
pinned together just under 
the bust and worn for an hour or so each 
day will do more to cure this habit than 
any stiff brace that costs a dollar or more. 
L. J. E., PENNSYLVANIA. 
**"Have our readers observed this tendency 
in girls? In some cities, particularly, it has 
been very marked. How is it to be ac- 
counted for?-—TuHeE 


*In all your advice to young and old 
housekeepers I have never seen any sug- 
gestions regarding airing of beds. 

Sensible So many people think they ac- 
Bed Logie complish this by throwing the 
bedclothes over the foot of the 

bed, and then the mattress up over them. 
This is simply airing the under side of mat- 
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Another gilt mirror of graceful 
design of the Hepplewhite or Adam 
od, likewise discovered in Eng- 
and by an old furniture enthusiast 
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tress, and smothering the bedclothes. These 
people also think that to air a bed properly 
it must lie this way about half the day, giv- 
ing a very untidy appearance to the room. 
Now the proper way is—if bedclothes 
are not removed from the bed and placed 
on chairs—to throw them over the 
footboard across a chair placed to keep 
them off the floor, and then lift the 
mattress in the middle, tilting it up so 
that air passes under and over 
it. One half hour of this will 
thoroughly air the bed, the 
windows to be open all the 
time, of course. In making up 
the bed shake the sheets 
and blankets well as they 
are put in place. You 
will then have a tidy 
fresh bed and an orderly 
room soon after you are 
dressed. Of course, the 
bed should be opened 
as soon as you leave it, 
not left till you are 
dressed. This will 
help make housekeep- 
ing easy. 
E. F., CONNECTICUT. 


After frying oysters in but- 
ter I noticed that they tasted 
rather too salty, so tried 
using the unsalted or, as it 
is sometimes called, fresh but- 
ter, with perfectly satisfac- 
tory results. 

A. M., NEW YORK. 
unsalted butter is 
not procurable wash ordinary 
butter in fresh water until the 
salt is removed, and slap and pat the butter 
until the excess water is pressed out of it. 
—TnheE Epirors. 


# If, in boiling corn beef, a small onion, a 
pinch of ginger, and a few cloves are added, 
together with several bay leaves, it will im- 
prove the flavor of the beef. 

R. T. N., NEW YORK. 


# I have never seen the rule for our delicious 
cheese balls in print. We serve them with 
all kinds of salad and with afternoon tea. 
Take the stiffly beaten whites of three eggs, 
a cup and a half of grated American cheese, 
mix well, and season with paprika. Cut 
thin slices of bread into rounds with a small- 
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sized biscuit cutter. Spread with the cheese 
mixture and brown in the oven. Everyone 
wants the recipe, and the hostess should be 
prepared to allow three to four for each 
guest. E. H. G., ILLINOIs. 


# At a five-hundred card party I had a 
package for each guest. These packages 
—all sizes and shapes—were 
Prize left on the piano until the game 
Packages wasover. Ofcourse much curios- 
ity wasaroused. When the game 
was finished the bundles were put in a basket. 
After each one had taken a package the fun 
began. The person having highest score 
had her choice of either keeping her own 
package or exchanging for any other she 
chose. But no package was to be opened 
until the person having lowest score was 
left with the least desirable appearing pack- 
age. The exchanging caused great merri- 
ment. One guest would be anxious to ob- 
tain a certain person’s package and no 
sooner got it than some one would take it 
from her. 
C. A. W., NEW JERSEY. 


# A long story—a story of great interest to 
the housewife—is told on the new tape 
measures.” These tapes are manufactured 
on woven braid. On one side the inches 
are marked by very large figures; on the 
reverse there are illustrations of “notion” 
articles in daily use. For example, needle 
sizes from two to ten are shown, with illus- 
trations of hook-and-eye sizes and numbers, 
also lengths and sizes of hairpins, of dress- 
ing pins, shield and safety pins, of glass- 
headed toilet pins, widths of cotton or 
India tapes, Dutch or linen tapes, and size 
numbers of linen, ivory, and pearl buttons. 
All this practical information for just ten 
cents. C. L., NEW YORK. 


#@T use a large egg beater for many things 
besides beating eggs. If my custard boils 
a little too much, I can keep it 

The Versa~ from curdling by beating thor- 
5 sd oughly well with the egg beater. 

ter 

I also use it for lumpy gravy. 

And after my boiled salad dressing is 
removed from the double boiler I beat 
it hard for a few minutes and it is much 
more delicate and fluffy. Lately I have 
learned to use the beater for my cake batter. 
I use a couple of tablespoonfuls of hot water, 
reducing the milk by that amount, and thus 
soften the batter so that I can beat the 
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sugar, butter, milk, and part of the flour to 
a delicate cream before adding remainder of 
flour, and baking powder. 

W.N. S., CALIFORNIA. 


* If tongue is used for the meat in mince 
pies and no suet added, the pies are almost 
as good cold as warm. For while tongue is 
very rich in fat itself, it never becomes as 
tallowy in cold pies as the suet does. 

F. B., KANSAS. 


#1 paid thirty-nine cents some years ago 
for an earthen casserole. Since then nearly 
all our Sunday dinners have been 
prepared in it. Before start- My Old 
ing to church, I heat my oven Casserole 
hot, place therein the casserole 
with its contents, and turn the light quite 
low when I think the dish is well heated. 
When we return, our dinner is ready to eat. 
Usually the dessert has been prepared on 
Saturday, or early Sunday morning be- 
fore church. A can of corn or peas, opened 
and poured into a saucepan, can be heated 
in a very short time. Roasts of all kinds, 
with dressing and without; baked chicken, 
braised meats —all can be cooked to perfec- 
tion in the casserole and there is nothing 
lost by shrinkage or burning. 

C. A. C., KANSAS. 


#A slide in the cold-air box of the fur- 
nace opening into the cellar, enabling a 
household to draw its air supply 
from the cellar instead of the Escaping 
wintry blast, on a bitter night, Asphyxiation 
is a convenience and, at times, of 
value, but it may be extremely dangerous, 
as friends of mine have learned. They 
closed the outdoor opening of the cold-air 
box one day, and opened the cellar slide. 
A fresh fire had been built in the furnace 
and a clean-out place had been left open by 
mistake. Gas poured out from this place, 
filling the cellar and of course was drawn 
through the cold-air box and throughout 
the house. The family were prostrated and 
barely escaped death by asphyxiation. 

J. J., MASSACHUSETTS. 


# An invalid friend of mine had some beauti- 
ful little lingerie caps, which she wore when 
eating her breakfast in bed. She informed 
me that she had made these from the 
fronts of linen embroidered waists, which 
had outworn their usefulness as waists. 
Each cap had a frill of lace around the edge 
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and was dainty and attractive. She gave 
one to me to use on the train for that humili- 
ating journey from the berth to the dressing 
room in the morning. 

J. J. S., NEW YORK. 


# If, while one is dressing, a pin prick or 
scratchshould makea blood spot on a clean 
white collar, tie, or gown, a drop of peroxide 
of hydrogen will remove the spot immedi- 
ately, leaving no trace of a stain. 

A. F. G., WISCONSIN. 


* Having to seal in haste a large brown en- 
velope which had no mucilage on the flap, I 
found ‘to my consternation that I had 
neither sealing wax nor mucilage at 
hand. From a misdirected envelope 
in my desk I cut the line of mucilage 
and placed it over the edge of the 
flap of the envelope to 
be sealed, so that part 
was on the flap and part 
on the envelope. It 
made a secure and neat 
fastening. 

S. F., MAINE. 


* For a spelling match 
that is a bit different 
from the usual one, make 
out a long list of four-, 
five-, and six-letter 
words. Form sides as 
for an old-fashioned 
spelling bee, but instead of spelling in 
the usual way, have the words spelled 
backward and then pronounced correctly 
by the speller immediately after the last 
letter is said. It is surprising to see how 
easily the best spellers can be “spelled 
down.” M.K. P., DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


* To dry boots quickly, insert a stocking, 
pushing it well down into the toe, and pour 
in hot sand, forcing it in until the stocking 
fits the shoe snugly. Fasten the boot and 
leave it in a warm place until it is dry. 
Sometimes it is necessary to change the sand 
or reheat it. Oftentimes, oats, heated very 
hot and poured into high rubber hunting 
hoots, will dry them very satisfactorily. 

: G. E. T., ARKANSAS. 


* Someone advised me to boil my flat silver 
in an aluminum kettle to clean it. I did— 
and woe to me!: The silver was clean, but it 
had received two years’ wear in the process. 
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This little Dutch girl with her salt-baskets is 
a great favorite at the children’s table 


All thin places on the spoon bowls and knife 
and fork handles came out bare to the 
foundation metal. It might be satisfactory 
to boil solid silver a few minutes, but it 
ruined my plated ware. 

L. V. O., OKLAHOMA. 


# My sister found, to her great perturba- 
tion, that her beautiful hardwood floor was 
being scratched badly by the legs of some old 
chairs she had bought in Italy. She got 
some thick English serge, cut it into small 
squares, and her husband gummed it on to 
the bottom of the legs. It does not show in 
any way and absolutely protects the floor 
from any possible damage. 
S. B. C., CANADA. 


» *. More people spoil their plants by 
overwatering them than any other 
one thing. To make 
young plants bloom, keep 
them in rather small 
pots, shifting only when 
root-bound. Foliage 
plants should be kept in 
rather large pots, and 
shifted to larger before 
they become root-bound. 
All plants should be well 
drained. 
L. S. B., VERMONT. 


# Ata delightful lunch- 
eon the patty shells, 
which were filled with creamed oysters, were 
made of cheese-straw paste. Remembering 
this clever idea of the hostess, I have since 
served chicken in cheese-straw paste shells. 
This course was much enjoyed by my guests, 
who wondered why this happy thought had 
never occurred to them. 
E. M., DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


# When boiling potatoes place them in the 
saucepan in a wire basket, such as is’ used 
for frying. They may be lifted out in the 
basket when done much more easily than by 
using a fork, and are perfectly drained. 
Other vegetables, of course, may be boiled 
the same way. E. B. S., NEW YORK. 


# In the confusion of a strenuous morning 
in the kitchen, we occasionally forgot that 
the oven was occupied, and an overbaked 
or ruined dish was the disastrous result. 
Now we avoid that possible catastrophe by 
hanging a piece of white paper on the oven 


door knob, which rarely fails to be effectual 
as a danger signal to the “short memory.” 
L. L. T., NEW JERSEY. 


# A common tape-measure, such as is used 
by dressmakers, may be made almost 
doubly convenient if a stiffener of stout 
cardboard is inserted in one end to the 
extent of aneighthof ayard. Thestiffened 
end may be used many times instead of a 
yardstick, and is indispensable in gauging 
the length of skirts. 
H. S.,. MASSACHUSETTS. 


# A brass curtain rod makes an admirable 
spool-holder. Select one small enough for 
the spools to easily slip on, so as to permit 
them to revolve rapidly when thread is re- 
quired. Place on the rod as many spools as 
it will hold, fasten it with small brackets or 
the long hooks which are given with the 
rods, and hang in a convenient position on 
the sewing-room wall. 
W.N., NEW YORK. 


# One of the features at a church fair here 
was a useful novelty in the form of small 
ironing boards, 14 by 30 inches, designed for 
carrying in Madame’s trunk to accompany 
her electric iron. The boards were neatly 
padded and covered, and fitted into attract- 
ive cretonne cases. R. M. P., Missourt. 


# The renewal of coat linings is quite an 
item, and when buying a handsomely lined 
fur garment I spoke of the care 
Coat Of the lining, remarking how 
Linings soiled it would get about the 
foot. The saleswoman told me 
to face up the coat for about four inches 
with plain or shirred black satin—that they 
did this in the most expensive coats. To 
further prevent wear, make a shield-shaped 
piece of black satin and fasten neatly about 
the back of neck under the hanger. This 
saves the wear at the collar. Face the bot- 
toms of sleeves, if you wear the coat there, 
and be sure to cover shields with satin and 
place at the armhole. Some of the best 
coats have the shields, and protection at the 
collar. The extra expense of the facing is 
small compared with the cost of replacing 
the entire lining, and it can be removed 
from the coat and easily cleaned. 
C. J. D., NEW yorRK. 


* To sew on buttons so that they will not 
easily come off, hold a pin across the top of 
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the button and sew on the usual way over 
the pin. Before fastening the thread, re- 
move the pin and pulling out the button as 
far as the slackness thus made allows, wind 
the thread several times around the stitches 
in back and fasten. J.S. J., NEW YORK. 


#If fruit, such as raisins or citron, be- 

comes dried and hard from standing, plac- 

ing it for a time in a warm oven will soften it. 
A. J. M., NEW YORK. 


# Inside the pocket of my kitchen aprons 
I make a tiny pocket with flap to button 
over the top. In this I keep some dimes 
and nickels. They cannot fall out if the 
apron is thrown down carelessly, and a 
trip is often saved to another part of the 
house, when change is wanted. 
E. S., COLORADO. 


# One of my friends told us that she often 
dipped French fried potatoes in cornmeal 
before frying We have tried it since, and 
find them “‘dee-licious.” T., KENTUCKY. 


# To frost a cake evenly to the very edge, 
and prevent the icing from running down 
the sides, double a piece of stiff waxed paper 
and pin it about the cake closely, letting 
the band come about half an inch above 
the top of the cake. Spread on the icing 
thickly and evenly. Do not remove the 
paper until the icing is set. 
J. A., NEW JERSEY. 


# Some schoolgirls devised the Tom Thumb 
party. The invitations were written on 
notepaper of the smallest size obtainable 
and were enclosed in envelopes to corre- 
spond. They ran as follows: “You are in- 
vited toa Tom Thumb party next Wednes- 
day afternoon at 3 P.M. Please bring with 
you a Tom Thumb exhibit to be entered 
in competition for a prize. The exhibit 
should be the smallest specimen of any 
class of things that you can discover.” 
The “exhibit” that resulted was very 
amusing. One girl brought a small speci- 
men of book measuring but two inches 
and a half in length and devoted to Shake- 
speare. ‘ Another had discovered a particu- 
larly tiny hen’s egg; another a very minute 
shell; another a small reproduction of a 
familiar picture. Other interesting ex- 
hibits were a miniature reproduction of a 
famous cathedral, a tiny dwarf tree, and a 
very perfect outfit for a very small doll. 
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